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BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 





FAR, far away, 

The bells peal, ‘‘ Pray.’ 
“ Pray at-the dying of the day.”’ 

O’er levels dim 

The sweet sounds swim, 
The cadence of a seraph’s hymn. 


Vibrant and low, 
More tenuous, slow, 
Sacer the horizon’s verge they go. 
; Heavy with care, 
In furrows bare, 
I'wo 'Toilers hear and bow in prayer. 


‘The bells sing. “‘ Cease; 
Rest and release 
Come with the nightfall’s blessed peace!” 
The music rare 
‘Throbs through the air, 
Suffusing it with faith and prayer. 


As angels sing, 
The blest bells ring— 
And lo! the Toilers see the King. 
They hear Him say: 
** Come rest, and pray: 
1, too, was weary in the way.”’ 


O ye that moil, 
Yoked to the soil, 
Still are ye nobler than your toil! 
O ye that plod, 
Turning the sod, 
Your worship lifts you up to God! 


Not of the earth 
Had ye your birth; 
Other are ye, of better worth! 
Spirits, not clay: 
Children of day; 
Not beasts of burden—souls that pray! 


O, toiling men, 
It rings again;— 
The Angelus soundeth now as then. 
World-toilers, hear, 
How, far and near, 
“ Pray,” “ Pray.” it ringeth sweet and clear! 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





ON THE TIDINGS FROM VENICE. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 








THE voice of sorrow soundeth everywhere: 
With bitter mourning a!l men’s hearts are thrilled; 
For where the City of the Sea is filled 
With the slow briny wave and the salt air, 
He lieth, our Poet, so still in death, so fair. 
Yet why such monuments of grief upbuild? 
For he hath joined the high Immaculate Guild 
Who sit enthroned above Art’s Golden Stair. 


Why should we mourn? He died within his prime. 
Never for him the ebb, the slow decay; 

Defiant of the avarice of Time, 
Unwitting of a twilight cold and gray, 
His, all at once, the unfading stellar Day; 

And ours—the immortality of his Rhyme. 

LONDON, Saturday. Dec. Mth, 1889. 
THE NEW OUTLOOK FOR THE INDIAN. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


INDIAN education has passed the experimental stage. 
It is no longer a theory. It is a proved fact that Indian 
youth readily accept our civilization. All sorts of schools 
have béen tried—Government, mission and contract 
schools, boarding and day schools, girls’ schools, boys’ 
schools, and co-educational institutions. Every known 
method, and sometimes no m+thod at all, has been em- 
ployed in the training of these children; and it is now 
definitely known by all who have intelligently studied 
the subject just which methods have been most success- 
_ ful and ought to be generally adopted. 








ago by interested weit nal ‘een but not 
until very recently have they been officially recegnized. 
The heads of departments have been wont to expr: ss a” 
vague, conventional interest in the fate of the Indian, 
together with a polite disclaimer of any special knowl- 
edge or definite intentions with regard to him.’ They 
preferred to assume that the problem remained unsolved. 
Oh, certainly, something ought to be done for the In- 
dian ; but what is it to be? and how is it to be done? 
Every sentence ended with an interrogation point. Some 
of us still remember the Report of Mr. Ryan, as Superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools—a report in which he gave 
full statistics under the several heads of boarding and 
day schools, etc., etc., summed up all that had been ac- 
complished, and ended lamely enough with a series of 
unanswered questions, showing his inability or unwill- 
ingness to make a single generalization, to form a single 
opinion as to the best plan of procedure, after an ex- 
haustive survey of the entire fie'd. 

The Indian is to be congratulated upon the new out- 
look. We have, at last, a Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs who grasps the situation. We have at the head of 
the Indian bureau a man who chiefly regards its educa- 
tional interests, and not, as is usually the case, the mere 
administration of the objectienable Réservation system. 
We have a Commissioner who demands, in the name of 
justice and common sense, that all the Indian children 
for whom no provisicn has yet been made, shall be en- 
rolled immediately in Government schools. Better than 
all, we have found a man who is able to profit by the 
experience of others—to argue from what has been done 
to what can be done—a practical, straightforward busi- 
ness man, who, tho he has been scarcely four months in 
office, has planned a complete school system in most of 
its details, has counted its cost, and is ready with, plans 
and estimates to ask of Congress a reasonable appropria- 
tion—a man, who, since he has the force to originate and 
urge upon us his system, is doubtless able to administer 
it. ‘ 

General Morgan has recently addressed several meet- 
ings in Hartford. Boston and Worcester, and has 
laid before them his definite and specific plan for the 
universal, compulsory, industrial education of Indian 
youth. He is wisely endeavoring to make public senti- 
ment, and indirectly to bring to bear upon Congress such 
pressure as will compel that body to make the necessary 
appropriations. 

General Morgan tells us that there are in the United 
States about 35,000 Indian children of school age, exclu- 
sive of the five civilized tribes who educate their own, 
He asks that immediate provision be made for at least 
25,000, and estimates that this will require an appropria- 
tion of three and a half millions for the coming year. 


*“*Wecan then organize a school system which will in- 
clude every available child between six and sixteen years of 
age. A system once articulated—once set in motion on 
right priciples—is one of the most indestructible things on 
earth. We want a system of graded schools, like that of 
Connecticut or Massachusetts, or any other civilized State. 
There is now no grading—no system of promotion. 

The chief thing in education is the development of charac- 
ter. The school must be saturated with moral ideas—it 
must call into exercise these notable traits which are com- 
mon to humanity... The high school is an essential 
part ofthe system. It offers to the few ambitious and as- 
piring a preparation for university and college. There is in 
the Indian the same high order of talent that other races have 
—let them rise to any station for which Nature has endowed 
them! We must seek out the right men and women 
to do this work and pay them liberally—anything else is bad 
economy. . Three and ahalf millions! Shall we have 
it? Congress will give this money if the people say so!’’ 

This is but a slight sketch of the Commissioner’s ad- 
dress at Hartford. At Worcester he enlarged upon 
the danger of unfit appointments to Indian schools, for 
partisan or other reasons. He had been asked to appoint 
old soldiers unfit for active. work, old schoolmasters 
broken down in health, politicians who helped in the 
last election. He had been asked to put an incompetent 
at the. head of an important school, ‘‘in order to save 
Ohio”! ‘* We want trained teachers,” he said. ‘‘ Such 
teachers as could obtain a position in your public schools 


possess youth, health, patience and enthusiasm.” 
The salient feature, then, of General Morgan’s plan is 


—besides their knowledge and experience they should 


boarding tial,” grammar and high school depart- 

ments, an established course of study, required text- 

books, regular promotions, and efficient supervision. Is 

there any fault to be found with the proposition? It is 

possible that changes may suggest themselves as to mai- 

ters of detail. The only modification which occurs to me 

as desirable, is that all, or nearly all the primary schools 

should be day-schools—tt at, instead of 5,000 children, 

as General Morgan proposes, at least 10,000 should be at 
once provided for in this way. I believe that the day- 

school may be made equally efficient with the boarding- 
school, in the elementary training of these children, at 
half or less than half the cost, and with far less opposi- 
tion on the part of the parents. My reasons for this 
opinion are based upon my own practical experience in 
establishing a day-school among the Sioux. It would 
be, however, essential that all the existing day-schools 
should be re-organized and fully equipped for their work, 
with better buildings, complete apparatus, and two teach- 
ersin each school; and that many new ones of like 
character should be established, with as many competent 
superintendents as are able to cover the ground, and visit 
each school at least twice a year. I think that the day- 
school ought to be the primary school, and that the 
boarding-schools, both on and off the Reservations, 
should be converted as rapidly as possible into grammar 
and high schools. Nor am I without the hope that this 
will be the ultimate result of the plan introduced by Gen- 
eral Morgan. 

There rests now upon each one of us who believe that 
this new outlook affords a just, wise and practical solu- 
tion of our ‘‘ Indian problem,” an immediate and press- 
ing responsibility. 1f Congress should mr fuse to furnish 
the money for this great work, each man and woman 
who has neglected his duty or her duty in the matter 
will have a share in the burden of failure. Let us agi- 
tate this question in the newspapers, in private letters and 
in our daily conversation. Let us exert our private in- 
fluence and our public authority. We must insist that 
the men who represent us at Washington shall represent 
us fairly in this matter. 

** No matter whether or not I am here,” said General 
Morgan at Worcester, “this work will go on.” We do 
not agree with him on this point. It is important, at the 
present crisis, that General Morgan should remain at the 
head of the Indian Department. If, as seems scarcely 
possible, the Senate should refuse to confirm him in his 
office, who can doubt that the completion of an Indian 
school sysfem would be long delayed? Our'first duty as 
friends of the Indian is to retaim the present Commis- 
sioner in the position which he bids fair to fill so ably; 
our second is tosupport him in his reasonable and just 
demands for money with which to carry on the work; 
and our third is to give, whenever possible, of our time, 
our private means and our personal devotion to building 
up the model Government schools for the Indian. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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LAY MINISTRY IN NEW YORK. 


BY C. H. PARKHURST, D.D., 
PASTOR OF MADIBON AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 





TRE problem of converting an American city to Jesus 
Christ is a long and complicated one. There 1s no con- 
ceivable enterprise that makes severer demand upon en- 
ergy judiciously applied. The need of energy is ad- 
mitted; this article concerns itself only with the judi- 
ciousness of its exercise. 

A wise method is itself practically in the nature of 
power, because it secures the economization of power. 
It is as Solomon taught a good while ago: “ If the iron 
be blunt and he do not whet the edge, then must he put 
to more strength.” So that in the work of evangeliza- 
tion adaptedness of policy and a discreet elasticity are a 
necessity second only to that of the Holy Spirit. 

In religious matters, however, a usage becomes after a 
while itself a holy thing in the esteem of the user. It 
becomes superficially dyed with the sanctity of the ser- 
vice to which it has been put; which explains in part 
why it is that in Christian work improved methods are 
so much more rare than in secular work. The history of 
mechanical progress is a history of invention. One rea- 
son why we make no more Christian progress is because 
inventions are discouraged, and inndvations treated as a 





a compléte system of gj/fded schools, modeled closely 
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upon our common schoo: system, with primary, day and 





more or les¢ malignant type of sacrilege. It is not to dis- 
parage consistency to say that it admits of being over- 
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ay lips whet He ana eich 
past will suffice for the present and future. Even the 

best things that God makes are the ones that show most 
capacity to adjust themselves to altered environment. 
So tough a material as railroad iron shrinks and expands 
with the weather; and even glaciers adapt themselves to 
the conformation of the valley through which they flow. 


tion in the one particular direction in which it is pointed, 
but to lack that swivel attachment that will make it ef- 
fective through every quadrant. 

Among other hereditary positions which there is a good 
deal of reluctance to abandon, is that of saying, in effect, to 
our unconverted populations: If you want to be saved you 
have got to be saved by the pulpit deliverances of men who 
have spent ten years in scholarly preparation. With all 
respect to the lines of lay-effort that are being prosecuted, 
the chief reliance of the Church to-day for the conver- 
sion of sinners is upon the college and seminary trained 
ministry; and if the work lags we are told that what is 
needed is, not that the present policy should be modified 
but more vigorously worked; not a new cart for the ark 
of the Lord, but a fresh goad with which to prod the 
lowing kine. 

We would not be understood as detracting from the 
importance of college and seminary training. There is 
no attainable knowledge which a Christian preacher can- 
not make available for Christian purposes. But the 


point is that in the initial work of bringing an impenitent | 


man to Christ threugh scholarship plays no necessary 


part, and is no more relevant than a knowledge of San-' 


scrit would be in teaching a four-year-old his A B C’s. 
Indeed, a man who had been for ten years engaged in the 
study of Sanscrit and kindred branches is exactly the 
man we would not want to have come into our nursery 
to teach our children their alphabet. Except in rare in- 
stances the hindrance to becoming a Christian is not a 
matter of the head, and stands in no need therefore of 
cerebral treatment; and even where there are mental 
complications a little examination will usually show 
that their root is not in the brain but in the heart. The 
proportion of school-trained proselytizers in the primitive 
Church was confessedly small. The reversal of the ratio 
is probably due to the fact that it is easier to be a schol- 
astic than to be a saint. Itis a far more difficuk thing 
to first bring a man to Christ, than to build him up in 
Christian life after once he has been brought; and in that 
initial work an acquaintance with Greek, Hebrew, 
ecclesiastical history and dogmatic theology bears no 
part. In many respects these two provinces of effort are 
widely remote from each other, and require distinct gifts 
and aptitudes. Among the occupants of our New York 
City pulpits probably there are not many who can look at 
the results of their last ten years of labor and conciude 
from those results that they have peculiar endowments 
for bringing men to Christ, or that by means of their 
preaching they have directly encroached to any consid- 
erable degree upon the domain of Satan. A good many 
may have united with our churches upon confession of 
their faith; but were not three-quarters of such the out- 
come of Christian homes? It is not encroaching upon 
Satan’s domain to bring into the Church the children of 
Christian parents; it is only holding within the Kingdom 
of Heaven those that are already potentially citizens 
there. 

Our inability to do that which men of less schooling 
sometimes show themselves so richly competent to do is 
quite possibly one reason why some of us who are cler- 
gymen do not fellowship the presence among us of revi- 
valists even of such a stamp as Mr. Moody. Ministers 
are human, and it is a reflection upon us to have a lay- 
man or an irregular preacher, or only an imperfectly ed- 
ucated one, bring ten men to Christ while we are only 
half bringing one; and even the joy at having ten souls 
saved does not entirely draw the sting of the mortifica- 
tion. So distinguished a divine as Dr. Chauncey, of 
Boston, thought that the main effect even of Whitefield’s 
preaching was ‘‘ a commotion in the passions,” and good 
old scholarly President Stiles, of Yale College, referred 
to “the great revival” as ‘‘the late period of enthusi- 
asm.” Until we recognize to a degree the principle of 
the division of labor in the work of the ministry, success- 
ful revivalists will always be unpopular with the regular 
clergy. In a certain town when a revival was prevailing 
under the preaching of a Methodist itinerant, the son of 
a clergyman of another church said: ‘‘ Father, why don’t 
we have a revivalist come and preach in ourchurch ?” 
* Because our church is established,” was the reply. 
The next day the young man was riding with his father, 
and when half-way up the hill the horse balked. After 
the old divine had coaxed the horse with a whip until he 
was tired, and had employed upon him all the evangeli- 
cal epithets he was acquainted with, and some besides, 
the young man spoke vp and said: “1 think I know, 
Father, what is the matter with old Dob; I guess he is 
established.” 
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a light may be, it will not illuminate a tunnel if sus- 
pended either below or above the tunnel’s mouth. God 
had to become man in order to save man. A Chinaman 
with sense and piety is the best man to convert China- 
man. A converted drunkard will do more for an uncon- 
verted one than ten ministers who have never been the 
worse for liquor. My own church has a mission hall 
well filled every evening in the year by men who are 
drunkards or who have been, aad who come there to be 
helped by a man who has himself been a drunkard. The 
quickest way to break up that mission would be to let 
“loose upon it half a dozen of our established clergymen 
who have no personal experience in ‘‘working the 
growler,” or ‘“‘carrying the banner.” In his book en- 
titled ‘‘ Modern Cities,” Loomis says: “It is a fact which 
experience has demonstrated over and over again, both 
here, in England and in foreign lands, that the best 
workers in any class are those that have come up from 
among that class.” Neither scholarship nor a sanctified 
spirit are Hgely to prevail unless supplemented by fra- 
ternity of experience. It is related that a London pas- 
tor who keeps a large number of missionaries at werk in 
his parish, remarked that one time he employed several 
theological students inthat way. ‘‘How did it work?” 
asked a friend. ‘‘ Well,” he replied hesitatingly, ‘‘it was 
good for the students.” I know of one instance that oc- 
curred nét long ago in this city where a theological stu- 
dent, having been invited to speak to a congregation of 
drunkards, actual or retired, went before them with a 
élerical garb and read them a lecture from manuscript. 
Now there is a science of conversion as much as of medi- 
gine. A square stick will not fit a round hole in spirituals 
any more than in materials. One of the elements of suc- 
Gess in the Catholic Church is that it makes a study of 
aptitudes, makes every variety of talent available, and 


never wastes energy by making a saw try todo the work. 


of a chisel. 


We have had in this city two or three very marked il-. 


lustrations of the way in which laymen who have been 
coriverted from habits of alcoholism are able to effect 
the conversion of men of their own class. Now that is 
an example of a principle that admits of vastly wider 
application. If a converted~ drunkard is the best man 
to convert drunkards, a converted artisan is the best 
man to convert artisans, a converted physician is the best 
man to convert physicians; and so of lawyers, bankers, 
brokers, merchants and the rest. The fact is, and we 
may as well confess it, that the clergyman practically 
makes a business of religion, and that he cannot think 
and feel in the vernacular of a broker, for instance, any 
better than a broker can in that of an architect. We are 
professionally insulated. Whether we realize it or not, 
the laymen realize it, and discount our pulpit utterances 
accordingly. While the principle of adaptation is being 
worked in this city at large expenditure of time and 
money in the interests of inebriates, we are not operat- 
ing it to any degree worth the mentioning in behalf of 
these other lines of occupation and strata of society; 
strata of society too that are more worth the saving, be- 
cause, with some glorious exceptions, worth more after 
they are saved. 

This kind of work the average city clergyman has 
neither the time nor the aptitude for. The unconverted 
are not thronging the churches, and there is no indica- 
tion that they will. The Church will have to come to 
them befote they will come to the Church; and the im- 
plement of traction, stronger than chimes, advertise- 
ments, seasoned preaching, cheap pews or hospitable 
ushers, is doubtless going to be the agency of the lay- 
Christians who, by their own understanding of secular 
relations and limitations, will be able to stand up among 
men of employment and of affairs as just interpreters 
ofthe meaning of the Church and the import of the Gospel 
concretely applied; bridging in this way the wide chasm 
that divides between the sanctuary and the unchurched. 
The mirids of many Christian laymen are pondering 
along these lines, and there is much ground to believe 
that present activity of Christian thought among prac- 
tical and consecrated lay-Christians means that we are 
beholding the dawn of a better era when the sanctuary 
shall come to denote more to Christians as a peint of de- 
parture; more to the unchurched as a place of rendez- 
vous. 
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Tue last act of President W. W. Patton, who died last 
week, was to send, with a very pleasant note of sympathy, 
fifty ‘doliars to Chancellor McCracken, in response to an 
appeal for his alma mater. He then went out fora walk: 
and seeing some children working a tricycle up the hill, he 
pushed behind to help them, when he felt a pressure upon 
his lungs and had to stop and summon help to go home. ‘I 
am afraid,” said he, when he had been taken to his daughter’s 
house, “that thosé children will think I left them very 
abruptly.” The oppresiou in his chest increased, and he 








died that night. 
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[January 9, 1890. 
THE BRAZILIAN CONSTITUTION. 
BY PROF. J. 8. BLACKWELL, PH.D. 


Ir is somewhat surprising, it must be confessed, 
that so enlightened a ruler as Dom Pedro II, who 
has himself proposed abundant reforms, should not 









| have been allowed to go to his grave in peace. 1t is pos- 


sible, however, that a review of the Brazilian Constitu- 
tion may bring to light some features which are too 


European in complexion to flourish for any length of 


time in the New World. In the “ Historia do Brazil” 
(History of Brazil), published in 1888 by Prof. M. G. L. 
de Andrade for the use of the schools of Brazil, we have 
the full text of the Brazilian Constitution of 1824, fol- 
lowed by the reform called the Acto Addicional of 1834 
and the Law of Interpretation (Lei de Interpretacao) of 
1840 published by the then regent in the name of the 
Emperor Pedro IJ, filling 39 duodecimo pages (pp. 192- 


231)in minion type in that volume. The original draft, . 


signed by the Emperor Dom Pedro I on March 25th, 
1824, contains eight ‘‘ titles” (titulos) or sections, setting 
forth under each titulo the subjects treated by articles; 
and when the titulo is long, as, for instance, the fifth, 
which treats of the Emperor, his powers, his family, his 
succession, the regency in his minority, his ministers, 
his council of State and the military force, it is divided 
into subordinate heads called capitulos or. chapters. 
The number of articles in the original Constitution is 
179, article 179 being the longest, forming what I may 
call the Brazilian bill of rights, containing 35 specifica- 
tions and covering nearly three pages. 

The Constitution begins with the invocation “‘In the 
name of the Most Holy Trinity”; and under the first sec- 
tion it is declared that the Empire of Brazil is a political 
association of all Brazilian citizens who shall form a free 
and independent State, not united with any other in any 
unior. or federation which shall eppose the Empire’s in- 
dependence. The government shall be an hereditary 
monarchy, constitutional and representative, with the 
ruling dynasty founded by Pedro I. 

The Roman Apostolical Catholic religion shall continue 
to be the religion of the Empire. All other religions 
shall be permitted with their domestic or private worship 
in houses destined for it, and having no outward form 
resembling a temple of worship. The second section de- 
tines who are Brazilian citizens, and allows the naturali- 
zation of foreigners, whatever be their religion. It takes 
awuy citizenship from those who are naturalized in other 
lands, from those who have accepted employment, pen- 
sion or decoration from foreign governments and from 
persons banished, and suspends citizenship for physical 
or moral incapacity, or legal condemnation to imprison- 
ment. Section third states the political powers. Section 
fourth treats of the legislative power, which is delegated 
to the General Assembly with the sanction of the Em- 
peror. 

The General Assembly is composed of two chambers, 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. The General 
Assembly shall take cath to the Emperor (tomar jura- 
mento ao Imperador) and to the Prince Imperial; shall 
recognize the Prince Imperial as the succéssor to the 
throne in the first session after his birth; shall name the 
tutor to the minor Emperor; shall resolve all doubts as 
to the succession to the crown; shall choose a new dy- 
nasty in case of the extinction of the reigning one; shall 
make, interpret, suspend, and revoke laws; shall fix the 
annual expenditures and taxes, etc., the other powers 
being similar to those of the Congress of the United 
States. Article 16 provides that each chamber shall 
have the title (tratamento) of August and Most Worthy 
Representatives of the Nation. 

Each chamber shall last four years, with an annual 
session of four months. A majority constitutes a quo- 
rum. [he Chamber of Deputies must initiate action on 
imposts, on increase of the army, on the choice of dy- 
nasty, on reforms, on proposals from the crown,and 
on impeachment of ministers and counselors. The Sen- 
ators are elected for life, each province furnishing half 
as many Senators as Deputies. The Senator must be 
forty years old, with ‘“‘ knowledge, capacity and virtues,” 
and must have an annual income of 800,000 reis ($800)! 
The Princes of the imperial house are Senators by right, 
and shall take their seats at twenty-five years of age. 
Chapter 5 of this section is devoted to the powers of the 
provincial Legislatures, which are pretty much the same 
as those of our State Legisiatures. Chapter 6 treats of 
the elections. There is first a primary election for the 
General Assembly, Deputies and Senators, in which only 
those can vote who are twenty-five years of age, unless 
they are married or are military officers, college gradu- 
ates, or clergymen of the Established Church, who all may 
vote at twenty-one. Servants, monks, and those who 
have not an annual income of 100,000 reis are not al- 
lowed to vote, with the exception of the employés of the 
imperial family, book-keepers, cashiers of commercial 
houses, and a few others. The primary election furnishes 
the candidates for the actual eleetion, at which voters 
must have an annual income of 200,000. The deputies 
must have a yearly income of 400,000 reis. No natural- 
ized foreigner, no Protestant, none but a Romar Catholic 
is eligible to membership in either chamber. In section 


5 the powers of the Emperor are stated. His person is - 


inviolable,-and he isnot subject to any responsibity what- 
ever. His title shall be ‘‘ Imperial Majesty.” Besides 
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powers like those of our President, he shall nominate 
bishops and provide for ecclesiastical benefices, make 
treaties of offensive and defensive alliance, declare war 
and peace, without the necessary concurrence of the 
' chambers. 

The heir presumpfive shall have the title of Imperial 
Highness (Alteza Imperial), and he and all the princes 
shall be provided for by the State. The Emperor must 
be eighteen years of age to come into power. It would 
be too long to go seriatim through the other articles. I 
have stated the main features, which in this age lay too 
much emphasis on exclusive rights and privileges. The 
Emperor with his counselors of state form, in fact, a 
close oligarchy, which nothing but persistent agitation 
for reform in the chambers for several successive sessions 
can move. A despot could easily wield full power under 
the Brazilian Constitution were it not for the bill of 
rights, a few of the items of which I name: 

1. No citizen can be forced to do or to leave undone 
anything except by virtue of law. 

2. No law shall be established except for public utility. 

8. No law shall be retroactive. 

4, No-censorship shall be over the press. Any on> can 
print or write whatever he pleases, being only answera- 
ble for abuses of this privilege to the law. 

6. Any one may leave the empire at will with his 
property. 

7. Every citizen’s house shall be inviolable at night, 
no one being allowed ‘to enter without his consent; in 
daytime only under legal process. 

20. No law of attainder shall be passed. 

32. Primary school instruction shall be free. 

The powers of the Constitution can be suspended only 
in times of rebellion or invasion. 

An attentive study of the whole document will lead to 
the conviction that the Brazilian Constitution is an at- 
tempt to weld together Old World and New World ideas. 

The New World ideas were borrowed from our own 
Constitution and laws, which cannot exist in Jong con- 
nection with the traditional ideas and policy of the 
House of Braganza. 

CoLUMBIA, Mo. 





a 
THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE language of Paul, in his Epistle to the Philippians, 
as translated in the common English Version of the New 
Testament, setting forth the humiliation of Christ as the 
Saviour of sinners, is the following: 

“Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus; 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.’’ (Philip. ii, 5-8.) 

The Revised Version of the New Testament renders 
the original Greek as follows: 

“Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus; 
who, being in the form of God, counted it not a prize to be 
on an equality with God, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men; and 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, be- 
coming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the 
cross.”’ 

These words, in the original Greek and in various 
translations thereof, have been the study of all the 
Christian ages, and such they will be to the end of time. 
The general impression made by them is the same, 
whether we use the common English Version or the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament. The latter, how- 
ever, alike in punctuation and the choice of words, more 
perfectly gives the exact sense of the original Greek, and 
is for this reason to be preferred. 

1. The direct object of the Apostle was to enforce upon 
the Philippians the grace of humility. The passage opens 
with these words: ‘‘ Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus.” The‘meaning of this language is 
that the Philippians should be Christ-like, thinking, 
feeling and acting as Christ did. The Apostle, for the 
purpose of instructing them on this point, proceeds at 
once to state to them the example furnished by Christ 
himself, when he left Heaven and came to earth in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. Such, in its direct and 
immediate connection, is the grammatical relation of 
Paul’s statement. He seems, however, to have expand- 
ed this relation into the larger idea of setting Christ be- 
fore his readers in the great and wonderful humiliation 
of himself, as shown by the several recitals of this re- 
markable passage. 

2. The entire statement, in all its items and predi- 
cates, relates to the ‘‘ one Lord Jesus Christ,” whom Paul 
had preached in the city of Philippi, with whom he as- 
sumed the Philippians to be acquainted, and to whom he 
referred the Philippian jailer for salvation when he said 
to him: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” (Acts xvi, 31.) It is important to keep 
in mind that there are not two Christs in the history or 
the doctrine of the Bible—both bearing the same name, 
one being divine, and the other human. Paul expressly 
says: ‘‘ But to us there is but one God the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in him; and ene Lord Jesus 
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viii, 6.) The essential and continuous unity of Christ as 
a person is clearly taught in the Bible, and is as true of 
him as it is of God the Father. Whatever may be the 
mystery or difficulty of combining in Christ Jesus all 
the things stated by the Apostle, and in conceiving of 
them as all alike true of him, nothing, as an exegetical 
question, can be more obvious than that the Apostle does 
make this combination. All that he affirms in the whole 
passage relates to the one Christ Jesus. His language, 
as also the entire teaching of the New Testament, ex- 
cludes all ideas of a duality of persons in the one “* Lord 
Jesus Christ” of the Bible. 

3. The assumption which underlies the whole state- 
ment, is that this ‘Christ Jesus,” of whom Paul was 
speaking, had a personal, pre-human and pre-mundane 
existence, which antedated his incarnation and appear- 
ance among men, in the earthly life of the historic 
Jesus. He existed before he thus came into the world, 
and hence did not then begin to exist. This fact lies on 
the face of the statement, and is abundantly shown by 
other Scriptures. 

4. The description of this ‘‘ Christ Jesus,” considered 
with reference to his gre-human existence, as found 
in the common English Version of the New Testament, 
is in these words: ‘‘ Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” The de- 
scription, as given in the Revised Version, is the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Who, being in the form of God, counted it not a 
prize to be on an equality with God.” The latter is the 
more accurate rendering of the original Greek. The 
fact, appearing in both renderings. is that Christ, in his 
pre-existent and pre-human life, was “in the form of 
God,’ and that, too, in such a sense that he did not re- 
gard ‘‘ equality with God” as ‘‘ robbery,” or the seizure 
or assumption of what did not belong to him, and what 
was not true of him. The Apostle’s words are plainly 
not applicable to a created being, however exalted in his 
endowments. ‘they imply that Christ was a divine per- 
son, and that he thought himself to be such. The reason 
why he did not count it a prize to be “ on an eyuality 
with God,” we have in the fact that he was ‘‘in the form 
of God.” Biblical commentators, with the exception of 
rationalists and heretics, have uniformly construed Paul's 
language as an assertion of the divinity of the pre-exist- 
ent Christ. 

This construction is in harmony with what the Apos- 
tle elsewhere says in regard to Christ. In his Epistle to 
the Colossians he declared Christ to be ‘‘ the image of 
the invisible God,” and also the person by whom ‘all 
things were created,” who was “‘ before all things,” and 
by whom “all things consist.” (Col. i, 15-17.) In his 
Epistle to the Romans he declared him to be “over all, 
God blessed forever,” while admitting that,as ‘‘ concern- 
ing the flesh” or his human nature, he was an Israelite, 
and ‘‘ made of the seed of David.” (Rom. i, 3, and ix, 
4,5.) John, in his Gospel, speaks of Christ as the per- 
sonal and divine Word or Logos that was “‘ in the begin- 
ning,” that was ‘“‘ with God,” that “was God,” that 
made “ all things,” and that ‘‘ was made flesh and dwelt 
among” men. (John i, 1-14.) Christ, in his intercessory 
prayer, thus addressed God the Father: ‘‘ And now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was.” 
(John xvii, 5.) 

We thus see that Paul, in what he said to the Philippi- 
ans about tie pre-existent Christ, is in harmony not only 
with himself, but also with John and with his Lord. 
The language used by him just fits his own Christology 
as elsewhere disclosed, and, indeed, that of the whole 
New Testament. The absolute divinity of Christ is an 
integral part cf the great doctrine of the tri-une God 
as revealed in the Bible; and hence it need be no matter 
of surprise that the Apostle should speak of him as being 
‘‘in the form of God.” The rhetoric is appropriate to 
this idea. 

5. The description of this same ‘‘ Christ Jesus,” consid- 
ered with reference to his humiliation and self-renunci- 
ation when appearing on earth in the person of the his- 
toric Jesus, embraces the following particulars: 

(1.) Christ, according to the rendering in the common 
English Version, ‘‘ made himself of no reputation,” or, ac- 
cording to the better rendering of the Revised Version, 
“emptied himself.” What does this mean? It plainly 
cannot mean that, in the literal sense, Christ actually 
dispossessed himself of his divine nature and attributes, 
and became simplya man. Such a construction of the 
language would be contrary to the fact as shown by his 
own action on earth, and contrary to his own teaching 
on repeated occasions, and would withal be an absurdity. 
Nothing can be plainer than that Christ, as presented to 
us in the Gospel narrative, did, when on earth, assume 
to be a divine person, and was so understood, not only 
by the Jews who for this reason charged him with blas- 
phemy, but also by the Apostles who for the same reason 
adored him as divine. 

The general meaning of the language used by the Apos- 
the—whether we can or cannot tell precisely all that is 
embraced in it—must then be that Christ, so to speak, 
for the time being, laid aside or abdicated the glories of 
the pre-existent life, which in Heaven were attached to 
him ‘‘before the world was,” and of which he made men- 
tion in his intercessory prayer, and that in this sense he 
‘* made himself of no reputation,” or ‘‘emptied himself,” 
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‘himself new conditions, and, while on earth, existed un- 
der conditions widely different from those which had 
characterized his heavenly life. He “emptied himself” 
in respect to the latter conditions, designated as ‘‘the 
‘form of God,” and implying his “equality with God,” 
.and descended in his earthly life to the grade of the 
former. Such seems to be the general thought of the 
Apostle in regard to the humiliation and self-renunciation 
of Christ. 

~(2.) One of the items explanatory of this thought, and 
the one first mentioned is, that Christ ‘ took upon him 
the form of a servant.” In his pre-human life he was 
“in the form of God”; but in his human life on earth he 
was ‘‘in the form of a servant.” ‘‘The form of God” 
and ‘‘the form of a servant” are obviously contrasted 
conditions; and Christ, according to the statement of the 
| Apostle, descended from the former to the latter, and in 
this sense ‘‘ made himself of no reputation,” or ‘‘ emptied 
himself.” This contrast of conditions 1s so great that no 
, words can adequately state it. 

(3.) Another explanatory item in the description is, 
that Christ ‘‘ was made in the likeness of men.” This 
evidently means that, in Jesus of Nazareth, he united 
himself with humanity, and in this sense became a man, 
existing, as such, under conditions common to the race. 
He was, in this sense, ‘‘ made flesh,” and in this sense 
came ‘in the flesh.” (John i, 14, andI John iv, 2, 3.) He 
was ‘“‘ made a little lower than the angels”; and inas- 
much “as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself likewise took part of the same.” He 
‘* took not on him the nature of angels; but he took on 
him the seed of Abraham.” He was in this respect 
‘““made like unto his brethren,” being ‘‘ made of a 
woman,” and “‘ made under the law.” (Heb. ii, 9, 14, 16, 
17, and Gal. iv, 4.) Christ, in a word, descended from 
the pre-human state, in which he had hitherto existed 
‘‘in the form of God,” and placed himself on a level 
with humanity, and was incarnated therein. 

(4.) Having thus ‘‘emptied himself,” having taken 
‘the form of a servant,” having appeared on earth ‘in 
the likeness of men,” and hence “‘ being found in fashion 
as a man,” Christ went still further and ‘‘ humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross,” and was actually “‘ put to death in the flesh.” 
(' Pet. iii, 18.) This, in the statement of the Apostle, 
carries his humiliation to the extreme point of self- 
abasement. There is no lower depth of earthly condi- 
tion than that to which he thus descended. 

6. The implication that Christ thus acted by his own 
choice, and under no other necessity than that self-im- 
posed, runs through the entire statement made by the 
Apostle. He ‘‘ emptied himself.” He took upon him- 
self ‘‘ the form of aservant.” He by. his own choice was 
‘made in the likeness of men.” He ‘“ humbled him- 
self.” He ‘‘ became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross. He was not merely a subject of these 
conditions, but a voluntary actor in the whole of them. 
He had power to lay down his life, and power to take it 
again; and he chose to lay it down when, and where, 
and as he did. (John x, 18.) ‘‘ For the joy that was set 
before him” he ‘“‘endured the cross, despising the 
shame.” (Heb. xii, 2.) He was in no sense a victim 
against his own preference, or without his own consent. 
This thought, tho not formally stated, lies upon the face 
of Paul's language. 

7. A passage, parallel to the one now explained, yet 
more general and less descriptive, occurs in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in which the Apostle sought 
to stimulate the benevolence of the Corinthians by the 
example of Christ. These are the words: “For ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, tho he 
was rich, yet for your own sakes he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might be rich.” (II Cor. viii, 9.) 
The contrast, in this passage, is between wealth consid- 
ered as representing Christ in the pre-existent condition 
in which he was “ in the form of God,” and poverty con- 
sidered as representing him in his state of humiliation in 
which he was ‘‘in the form of a servant,” and made ‘‘in the 
likeness of men.” This contrast illustrates the wide 
difference between what he was in Heaven and what he 
became on earth. He gave up his heavenly wealth, as 
the Apostle here declares, and became poor, that sin- 
ners ‘‘ through his poverty might be rich.” 

8. This Pauline conception of Christ, stated in a gen- 
eral manner, and unintelligible without facts to explain 
it and fix its meaning, so far from being a fable or a 
mere dream of the Apostle’s mind, is fully verified by 
the Gospel narrative. That part of the conception which ~ 
relates to Christ’s pre-existence is in this narrative. He 
claimed for himself such an existence. He distinctly de- 
clared that he had come down from Heaven, and from 
God the Father, to be the Saviour of sinners, and that he 
himself was a divine person, confirming the truth of his 
words by numerous miracles. These facts, appearing in 
the record of his earthly life, correspond with Paul's de- 
scription of him in his pre-existent life, in which he was 
‘in the form of God,” and “thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God.” The Apostle asserts no more of 
him in this respect than he had previously asserted of 
himself. 

The Guspel narrative with equal clearness sets Christ 
before us as he was in his state of incarnation and hu- 
miliation in the historic Jesus. He was iu the outset the 
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ing with him in his maternal parentage the element of 
humanity. He had a human body and a human soul; 
and while his mission on earth, even as a man, was 
unique and peculiar to himself, he was not for this rea- 
son the less human. His entire ministry bears the broad 
stamp of his human nature. So, also, the condition of 
Christ on earth, and at last his death on the cross, as de- 
scribed in the Gospel narrative, correspond with the gen- 
eral outline given by Paul. We see how he was treated 
by the Jewish ecclesiastics of his own age, how he was 
maligned and opposed by them, and how he was finally 
put to death by their procurement. Crucifixion on the 
cross of Calvary, with its attending circumstances, is in 
the history of Christ, as given by the four evangelists; 
and no history ever written or read is, as to its truthful- 
ness, better attested than that which relates to the life of 
Christ. 

This history describes the ‘‘ Christ Jesus” to whom 
Paul referred, in a summary sketch, in his Epistle te the 
Philippians, and explains the sketch ina real life and a 
realdeath. lt carries the humiliation of Christ to as low 
a depth as does the sketch. It unlocks the meaning of 
Paul's language, and adds to it the commentary of facts. 
Christianity in Christ has its basis in facts; and these 
facts are reported to the world in the Gospel narrative. 

9. Here, then, in the light of the facts, comes the 
thrilling question: What is the intent of this amazing 
humiliation on the part of Christ? What moved him to 
empty himself, to lay aside the glories of his pre-existent 
life, to come to this world, here to take upon him our 
nature, and in that nature to die on the cross? Why did 
he descend from the highest conceivable summit to the 
lowest self-abasement? What is the end proposed to be 
gained thereby? These questions Paul, in the passage 
quoted in the outset of this article, does not answer. 
He states the facts, but not their reasons, and seems to 
have assumed that the Philippians, from their own 
knowledge of Christ, would readily think of the reasons. 

Turning then to other Scriptures, we find these rea- 
sons stated with great clearness and fullness. To Timo- 
thy Paul said: “‘ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners.” (I Tim. i, 15.) To the Corinthians he 
said: ‘* For I delivered unto you first of all that which 1 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.” (I Cor. xv, 3.) To the Romans he 
said: ‘* For God commendeth his love toward us, in t’ at, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” (Rom. 
v, 8.) To the Galatians he said that‘ Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us,” and that *‘God sent forth his Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.” (Gal. iii, 13, and iv, 4, 5.) To the 
Ephesians he said that in Chr:st ‘we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to 
the richesof his grace.” (Ephes. i, 7.) 

These and other Scriptures of like import explain the 
humiliation of Christ in the reasons thereof. They show 
that man’s salvation is the end to be secured. ‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” (John iii, 16.) Christ, the Son of God, 
so loved the world that he left the sanctuary above. 
where he was ‘‘in the form of God,” came down to this 
lower world “‘in the form of a servant,” and “in the 
likeness of men,” and here suffered and died for sinners 
in order that he might deliver them “ from the wrath to 
come.” He ‘his own self bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree,” the just suffering for the unjust, ‘‘ that he 
might bring us to God.” (I Peter ii, 24, and iii, 18.) 
Such is the Bible explanation of the humiliation of the 
adorable Personality, whom Paul designates as ‘“‘ Christ 
Jesus,” and of whose pre-human and heavenly life he 
speaks as being ‘‘in the form of Uod.” Referring to 
Christ as his Saviour, the Apostle said of him: ‘‘ Who 
loved me and gave himself for me.” (Gal. ii, 20.) Yes, 
Christ loved Saul, of Tarsus, when he was a sinner, and 
died for him when he was a sinner. 

No wonder that the Apostle, with his ideas on the sub- 
ject, should speak of the “ breadth and length and depth 
and hight” of this love, or that he should characterize it 
as a love “‘ which passeth knowledge,” or that he should 
refer to ‘‘ the unsearchable riches of Christ.” (Eph. iii, 
8, 18, 19.) No wonder that be should think of Christ as 
the ‘“‘ unspeakable gift.” (II Cor. ix, 15.) No wonder 
that he should say: ‘‘ But God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the eross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” (Gal. 
vi, 14.) No wonder that he said to the Corinthians: ‘For 
I determined not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.” (I Cor. ii, 2.) No won- 
der that he said to the Philippians: “‘I count all thines 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord.” (Philip. iii, 8.) No wonder that his 
heart glowed like a furnace under the power of his 
thoughts. No one can carry Paul's Christology in his 
head and in his heart without becoming an enthusiast in 
the angelic sense of this term. Feel he must, and feel he 
will; preach he must, arid preach he will; and work he 
must, and work he will. The Christian ministry, thor- 

oughly apprehending and believing this Christology, will 
have no 0>2asion to hunt for sensational topics in the in- 
eidents of the passing hour. 
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Christ Jesus himself, considered in reference to what 
he was in Heaven and what he became on earth, and also 
in reference to his self-sacrificing love for man, is the 
most stupendous and amazing exhibition that ever came 
within the domain of human knowledge. He is theCen- 
tral Sun in the history of this world. His affection for 
it brought him from the throne to the footstool, from 
Heaven to earth, and led him with undaunted step to 
march to the cross of Calvary. His humiliation, in the 
reason thereof, shows what infinite love can do. God in 
Christ speaks to man as no other being can speak to him, 
and as God himself nowhere else does speak. Oh! that 
this sin-cursed world had the full Pauline vision of 
Christ! That one vision would turn it from sin to holi- 
ness, and from the power of Satan to the living God. 


The humiliation of Christ, as will be shown in a future . 


article, is not the end of the story in regard to him, It 
was followed by his resurection from the dead, by his 
ascension into Heaven, and by his exaltation and glorifi- 
cation in that world. God highly exalted him, and gave 
him “‘a name which is above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
Heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” (Philip. ii, 9-11.) 
His humiliation was the divinely appointed pathway to 
his resumed and eternal glorification, as the Head of the 
Church, and the “‘ Head over all things to the Church,” 
and as the triumphant Redeemer of countless millions 
rescued from sin and its curse by his atoning blood. 
The cross on which he died has become the banner of the 
great victory won by him. In him the cross and the 
crown are united. 

Yes, reader, ‘‘ let this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” Study his example, and study Paul’s 
statement of it; and you will feel the pressure of the 
strongest argument that can be addressed to human na- 
ture. You will in Christ himself see an infinite reason 
for being a Christian. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE MEANING OF THE PAGEANT. 
BY M. H. LEONARD. 


WEDNESDAY, December 11th, 1889, was a day that will 
long beremembered. In every city, from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande, bells were tolling and cannon boom- 
ing, houses of business were closed, public buildings 
were hung with mourning draperies, and people gather- 
ed in throngs to weave garlands and listen to public eulo- 
gies. In the rest of the country the day was for the most 
part- passed over in silence. The flags on national build- 
ings waved at topmast as usual. Yet not a hand or voice 
wes raised to deter the Southern cities from their demon- 
strations. 

What did the pageant express? What could prompt 
the action described by the orator who said: ‘‘ Once 
again, for a brief hour, the old Confederacy arises from 
the mists of the past, and for the last time calls together 
her sons and daughters”? 

It was not sorrow that Jefferson Davis was dead. He 
died in the ripeness of old age. Life had nothing more 
for him. The fitting time for his departure had come. 

It was not regret at the results of the War. To-day the 
main body of the South declares: ‘‘ We are wholly loy- 
al. We wish to belong tothe Union. We are glad that 
slavery is abolished. Its overthrow was a real emanci- 
pation to the white race from a burden which had be- 
come too heavy to be borne. The loss of wealth caused 
by emancipation and the War will soon be more than 
counterba anced by the aevelopment of our natural re- 
sources and the energies of our people.” 

Nor was it the kind of tribute that the world accords 
to genius and kingly character. The South gives un- 
challenged honor to Lee and Jackson. It praises Jeffer- 
son Davis, but the terms of its tribute are largely nega- 
tive. It says: ‘“* He did as well as could have been done 
for the Confederacy. He made no more mistakes than 
any other man would have made. He stood as the rep- 
resentative of the Southern Cause, and was consistent 
and devoted to the end. He bore the heaviest burden in 
our common defeat, and we will recompense him so far 
as we are able. He was our Leader-in a mighty un- 
dertaking, and he did not dishonor that position.” 

What was it then that caused this tremendous out- 
burst of feeling on the part of millions of p ople ? 

It was the passionate appeal to the world’s verdict on 
the part of those who had felt the sting of sore defeat. 
It was the repudiation of real or supposed charges of in- 
humanity, avarice, and want of patriotism in the part 
which the South took in that great drama of modern 
history. It was the emphatic declaration to the world 
that the South of to-day will not disown the action of 
their fathers nor suffer their fathers’ names to be spoken 
with ignominy. 

Was the declaration just, and was it needed? The 
human heart wishes to be understood. No trait of hu- 
man nature goes derper than this. Every soul that 
feels itself misjudged demands the chance to plead its 
own cause before the world’s tribunal. The defeated 
soul, most of all, cries out for the fullest measure of 
justice in history’s verdict. 

The rea] leaders of thought among the Southern 
people to-day do freely say (not always publicly, but on 














frequent occasions): ‘‘ Yes, slavery was wrong. Humay 
liberty is a necessary corollary of Christianity. The 
moral sense of the world had to grow into a knowledge 
of this. The wrong of slavery is not directly stated in 
the Bible, but it is the legitimate inference which Chris- 
tian consciousness draws from the teachings of the New 
Testam@nt. We were slow to recognize this. Weknew 
that slavery gave a power which could be used by bad 
men for bad ends, but we felt also that we were good to 
our slaves, and that they were far better cared for than 
if they had been thrown on their own responsibility. We 
did not see that the whole world was against us. It 
would no longer tolerate our peculiar institution. We 
were like a man who persists in keeping his dog-kennel 
on the public street after it has been voted a nuisance by 
the whole community. We ought to have been more 
prompt in accepting a moral principle which had Leen 
recognized by the whole civilized world.” 

But they also say: ‘‘ Nevertheless slavery accomplished 
for the African what could not have been done for him 
during the same time in a state of freedom. 1t gave him 
the English language and the Christian religion, and 
brought him into the closest personal contact with the 
arts of civilization. Neither we nor our fathers were 
primarily responsible for the wrong of slavery. The 
slave system came to this country as the feudal system 
came to Europe. It was a part of history. We were 
born into this form of social organization. To attempt 
to overthrow it meant to us anarchy. We foresaw, as 
you of the North could not see, the social upheaval that 
must follow. ‘We were like the man who had the wolf 
by the ears. It was mighty inconvenient to hold on, but 
God save us if we should let go.’ You of the North have 
no reason to pride yourselves on having accepted this law 
of the moral code earlier than we. 1t cost you nothing 
to concede the wrong of slavery. It cost us everything; 
and you are not allowed to be our judges.” 

It might be answered that the South also misjudged 
the North in regard to slavery. The spirit of the mob 


‘that forbade the playing of ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin” ina 


Texas town last week—that spirit which has indulged in 
loud outcries against the “‘ partisan misrepresentation of 
social conditions” contained in that story, forgets that a 
pleader for reform must always be a partisan, and that 
it is quite as much the mission of fiction to present ideally 
the tendency of ideas that the world is clinging '0, as it 
is to give photographic pictures of reallife. In its hatred 
of ‘“‘meddlesome fanatics” and “ abolition agitators” the 
South showed its inability to comyrehend the character 
of those who felt commissioned of God to preach the 
gospel of human liberty. 1t was impossible that the 
Southerner of the last generation should recognize the 
force of that feeling which the sons of the Pilgrims drew 
in with their native air, bidding them defy the demands 
of their Southern brethren that th+y should turn their 
own free soil into a hunting-ground for fugitives flying 
from bondage. There was nothing in the experience or 
traditions of the South to enable it to understarffl. 
* The voice of Massachusetts, of her free sons and daughters, 

Deep calling unto deep aloud—the sound of many waters. 

We leave you with your bondmen, to wrestle while ye can 

With the strong upward tendencies and god-like soul of man. 


“ But for us and for our children. the vow which we have given 
For freedom and humanity is registered in Heaven: 
No slave hunt in our borders, no pirate on our strand, 
No fetters in the Bay State. no slave upon our land.” 


In regard to those constitutional questions which were 
the alleged (tho not the animating) cause of warfare, the 
South, by recent events, declares anew that it had strong 
grounds for the position which it then took. 

The Northerner may still say: ‘‘ Secession is rebellion. 
lf rebellion succeeds it becomes revolution. If not, it is 
treason. Rebellion is justifiable when there is good 
cause, and a prospect of success; but this attempt was 
not justified by success.” 

And the South replies: ‘‘ Secession now would be re- 
bellion. It was not then. Since the War the States have 
formally relinquished the right of secession. The old 
Union has passed away. A new Union has been formed 
by the arbitrament of the sword. Our memorial did not 
show disloyalty to the Union as it is, but it testifies that 
our fatvers too were loyal to the Union as they under- 
stood it, and that they had strong arguments in support 
of their views.” 

If one looks back through the eighty years of conflict- 
ing opinion in regard to the relations existing between 
the Nation and the States, the inconsistencies of the long 
discussion seem past belief. In the very treaty of peace 
by which the independence of the colonies was recog- 
nized in Europe, we find the first article declaring them 
to be thirteen independent States, while the rest of the 
document treats them as one sovereign power. If the 
American Commissioners who negotiated this treaty 
had not had a far clearer vision than most of their con- 
temporaries, as to the need of assuming a strong nation- 
al position, the United States would probably hold a far 
different place to-day in the world of nations. We find 


one State and another (New England first of all) argu- 
ing the claims of statehood whenever national measures 
seemed to oppose local interests. Yet Texas stands alone 
among the States as having exercised for a time real sov- 
ereignty among the nations. When the boasted paper 
claims of other States were put to the test in 1861 they 
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nation its name of plural form which allows no deriva- 
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melted into thin air. But the most ardent advocate of. 
the national idea must concede that it was a strong ap- 
of State prerogatives that could fix upon the 





tive name for its citizens. 

But whether the United States was a nation in the - 
fullest sense from the first or not, the South agrees with 
the North in declaring that it isso now. In thissection 
of the country the pride of nationality is growing fast. 

By its Memorial Day the South asks the North to con- 
cede that these governmental relations had to bean open 
question until they had been settled by war. In the 
words of one of its sons it declares: ‘“You Northerners are 
bound to believe that the South was honest in its opin- 
ions.” It asks that its people be vindicated from the 
charge of treason, and that they béregarded, not as par- 
doned criminals, butas brethren in the fullest sense. It 
also asserts its belief that the whole country will be the 
freer through future years, because of the stand which 
the South took in defense of the reserved powers of the 
States and the right of local self-government. 

It is true that one often hears in the South bitter com- 
plaints which far exceed all proper demands for justice. 
The South is to-day a theater of exciting discussions of 
past, present and future issues. The widest differences 
find expression in private conversation. The solidity of 
the South seems much like that of the solid lake over 
which the spring winds have been freely blowing. The 
public press is for the most part in the rear of the advance 
of thought among the real leaders. Perhaps it is forced 
to be. It is hard to adjust the thought of vast commu- 
nities to the changed conditions of a new era. There is 
so much of the inertia of prejudice to overcome, that 
pronounced utterances would perhaps defeat the end 
aimed at. In great transitions of thought it is probably 
necessary to ‘‘ make huste slowly.” 

But tho the South is still over-sensitive and sore over 
old issues, yet surely upon the Morth, as victor in the 
great struggle, rests the larger obligation for magnanim- 
ity and the exercise of fraternal charity. 

To-day the 6est South, the liberal and enlightened 
South, declares: ‘‘ We have conceded much; far more 
than you of the North realize. We are struggling with 
a mighty problem which has never been solved in the 
world’s experience, the problem of two most unlike 
races trying to live together in nearly equal numbers on 
the same soil. In other race collisions numbers have 
been unequal and the weaker race has usually gone to 
the wall, or remained servile to the other. We are try- 
ing to solve the problem aright. Under the friction of 
local conditions we have not yet been able always to en- 
force those ideal principles which the North from its 
remoter standpoint would have us apply to these ques- 
tions. But we are meeting the issue with courage, and 
we will never cease our efforts until these relations are 
settled on principles as broad as Christianity itself. But 
you owe to-us in our difficult task that kindly judgment 
which shows appreciation of grave conditions and which 
‘ thinketh no evil.’” 

It 1s the voice of the best part of the white South that 
says this: There is another South whose voice will be 
heard more and more distinctly as time goes on. The 
question before the country is not so much, What shall 
be done with the Negro? as, What will the Negro do 
with himself ? . 

Each of these voices of the South claims its right to be 
heard. But it was the White South that spoke throagh 
the memorial pageant of December 11th. Among those 
who gave public eulogies on that occasion were some 
who are making it their life-work to uplift and educate 
the Negro race. They are loyal sons of the South, and 
while not blind to the faults of their section, they have 
faith in. the future of both races and in the triumph of 
Christian principle. hey are saying to the North: 

‘* Wait for us as well as for the Negro, and touch not 
your liberties and ours by hasty or partisan action 
that is founded on distrust of your brethren.” 

Twenty-nine years ago the Convention that cast the die 
in the history of secession gathered in this city. An epi- 
demic of small-pox caused the adjournment of the Con- 
vention to Charleston, where the document was signed. 
I was once shown asilver memorial goblet bearing the 
inscription ‘Independence Day, Dec. 20, 1860.” The cit- 
izens of South Carolina have ceased to glory in that ‘‘In- 
dependence Day.” Its results were too costly. 

As one reviews the troublous events that took place on 
this soil during the twelve years that followed the close 
of the War, one wonders what would be the actions of 
Government if the same questions had to be decided over 
again in the light of to-day. It was a condition of things 
for which history gave no precedent. Any step forward 
was like a leap into the dark. Indeed, now that nearly 
a score of years have passed, the conclusion as to what 
ought to have been done must still be much like that of 
theold darky who said: “‘ Dey’s jus’ two ways froo dis 
yere woods, massa; an’ whichsomeber way yo’ goes, yo’ 
is mighty sorry yo’ didn’ take de udder.” 

Daniel Webster once said that astrong conviction that 
something must be done is the parent of many bad meas- 
ures. The South to-day asks the nation to pay just heed 
to the words of Massachusetts’ gifted statesman. Even 
mm her desperate struggle with illiteracy she would feel 

“safer to fight it out alone rather than to accept much- 


-| with perhaps a trifle less of it. But the White House, by 
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the national action could afterward be used to wound 
the self-respect of her people. 
On that Sunday when the cold form of Jefferson Davis 
was lying in state in New Orleans, the pastor of a great 
congregation in this capital city which was the “cradle 
of secession,” voiced the wish of thousands of other con- 
gregations, both North and South, in the petition that 
every vestige of sectional bitterness might be buried for- 
ever in this grave.. As I write these words on the anni- 
versary of the day when the first decisive step was taken 
in that great tragedy, suggestions of Christmastide are 
calling the multitudes of both North and South to 

“* Hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing.” 

In the perfecting of fraternal relations among sections 
once at strife, the proud State of Massachusetts, which 
has so often joined combat with the proud State of South 
Carolina on questions of the hour, but whose large- 
hearted generosity toward Southern needs found its cul- 
mination in the munificent gift of George Peabody to 
Southern education—ought to be first and foremost in 
the exercise of that charity in judgment which shall 
hasten the day of universal ‘‘peace, good-will and glory.” 


Corumsta, 8. C. 
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THE New Year 1890—the rounding of a century, since 
the first New Year of the first President of the United 
States—and just one hundred New Year Days. 

How much the New Year Day means to the peop'e— 
not much to the officials who make the pageant at the 
White House—but to the people who make the officials, 
and who make the history—a new page of it each New 
Year Day. 

President Harrison’s first New Year was wet. It was 
drizzling. It was his inauguration weather over again, 


contrast, was the brighter and the more attractive. The 
big East Room had the massive setting, as became it. of 
tall palms and dashes of scarlet poinsettas. Blooming 
azalea trees were a background in the oval windows of 
the BlueRoom. Everywhere was the sweetness of cut 
flowers, over all the sparkling gas-lights, and with all, 
the festive music of the red-coated Marine Band. 

The reception began at the usual hour of eleven o'clock. 
Before that hour the Diplomatic Corps had turned out 
of the long line ef dripping carriages, flashed in, and 
added a wealth of gorgeous color and jewel decorations 
to the brilliant scene. A second line of dripping car- 
riages, and the foreign congresses, the Pan American 
and Maritime, turned out a second dazzling flash of gold 
lace, ribbons and clanking swords. By this time the Red 
Room was pretty full of many nations’ representatives 
—the Italian, German, Russian and British Ministers. 
among the diplomats, by all odds the most striking fig- 
ures. Baron Fava, very tall, very black-eyed, very 
white-haired, tho Italian, is an old portrait of the Louis 
Fourteenth age. Count von Arco-Valley, is the German 
soldier, of splendid physique and military bearing. Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, large and fine, is the well groomed, 
perfect-mannered Briton. Baron de Struve, from the 
frozen clime of the only autocrat on earth, is also large 
and fine, and one of the most courtly, genial of men. 

It was the Orientals, of course, who gave the pic- 
turesque—the Chinese and Koreans. But it was the little 
Korean ladies, Mrs. Ye Wan Yong and Mrs. Ye Cha Yun, 
who received the greatest attention—that is, if curiosity 
may be put into the more po'ite word. Mrs. Ye Wan 
Yong is a pretty woman—a dainty figure, skin smooth 
and ivory white, regular features, perfect teeth, hair 
soft, black and shining as silk, a simplicity and sweet- 
ness of expression that gives her the Madonna type of 
face. Is it any wonder that Mrs. Ye Wan Yong is a fas- 
cinating woman? It was their first New Year at the 
White House; and if they did not understand what it was 
all about, they looked on with demure interest and made 
no mistakes. It was something of a début—a “ coming 
out” party. As for their husbands, Mr. Ye Wan Yong 
and Mr. Ye Cha Yun, their beaming faces showed proud 
delight over the impression made by their wives. That 
they are disposed to give ‘‘ full swing” to American cus- 
toms is quite evident, and in all things save dress they 
are quickly falling into American ways. But let us hope 
they will hold to their flowing brocades of many hues 
and their indescribable head-covering, for they would 
not be half as interesting in other than their native attire. 

‘* Hail to the Chief” will never grow old. It renews 
its youth every New Year’s Day, and after a hundred 
plunges in the fountain was as new, inspiring and de- 
lightfully starting as ever. With the first strain, the 
first note rather, it starts the President and receiving 
ladies to the Blue Room, and at the same instant starts 
everybody else—to look at them. Right here is one 
of the most democratic features—in the taking, as a 
matter of course, the privilege of looking at the Presi- 
dent, and out of which no harm comes—nothing more 
unpleasant than a little elbowing and crowding, and the 
craning heads always coming out on top. 

When the President appeared with Mrs. McKee on his 
arm, there was no stir, not a ripple of the previous agi- 
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daughter as the representative of the Presidents wife. 


The President’s personal feeling was one thing; the 
question of official etiquet was another. Yes, it was 
quite another, and, as a matter of fact, had been quite 
sufficient cause for agitation. The wife takes her rank 
from her husband, and not from her father. Mrs. 
McKee is the wife of a private citizen, and therefore has 
no Official status. In the event of the President not be- 


‘ing able to perform his duties, would his son, who has no 


official rank, represent him, or would the Vice-Presi- 
dent? The question could admit of but the one answer. 
If the President’s wife, then, is not able to appear on 
official occasions, and more particularly on New Year’s 
Day, would her daughter, who has no official status, rep- 
resent her, or would the Vice-President’s wife? The 
question could admit of but the one answer. This is the 
gist of the talk in official circles, always winding up with 
‘**Oh, the President's personal feeling is one thing. The 
question of official etiquet is quite another thing.” And 
so it is, to be sure. 

One voluble writer proceeded to pour oil on the 
troubled waters, by citing former Presidents, who had 
asked nieces, sisters or other relatives to preside over 
the White House. And why not, when in every instance 
given, the President was a widower or bachelor. When 
President Jefferson's niece, President Buchanan’s niece, 
President Arthur's sister, and President Cleveland's 
sister for the first part of his term, presided over the 
White House, it was by right of a correctly observed, 
official etiquet. Therefore, the fact thata bachelor or 
widower President made his niece, his sister, even his 
‘* cousin or his aunt,” mistress of the White House, has 
nothing to do with the present question, say the ladies 
of the Cabinet circle. The troubled waters remain 
troubled; but happily for the New Year reception it 
was all on the surface. And so, with smiling faces, 
while the music rose above the undertoned ‘‘ Ahs” and 
**Ohs” they walked on through the corridor, arm-in- 
arm, to the Blue Room—the President and Mrs. McKee, 
the Vice-President and Mrs. Morton, Secretary and Mrs. 
Windom, Attorney-General and Mrs. Miller, Postmas- 
ter-General and Mrs. Wanamaker, Secretary and Mrs. 
Tracy, Secretary and Mrs. Noble, Secretary and Mrs. 
Rusk. 

All of the ladies were in the line, except the wife of the 
Secretary of State, and the wife of the Secretary of War. 
A double sorrow had fallen on the Blaine household in 
the very recent death of Mrs. Blaine’s sister, and a few 
days after, the death of Mr. Blaine’s brother. Mrs. Proc- 
tor’s ill health kept her from the White House, and pre- 
vented her from recéiving later in her own home. A 
glance down the line of handsomely gowned women 
showed another *‘ departure” in the precedence given the 
wife of the Attorney-General over the wife of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. What old agitations it recalled, and 
struggles, that were well-nigh feuds, forever breaking 
out at the most inopportune times, and at last fairly 
threatening to break up the social structure of one Admin- 
istration. Under the Arthur régime, the beautiful wife 
of the Attorney-General maintained that her place in the 
line should be above that of the wife of the Secretary of 
the Navy. On the other hand the clever wife of the 
Secretary of the Navy held the place, declaring that the 
Navy and Army should stand side by side. The Blue 
Room was sometimes very warm, and often uncomforta- 
bly warm for the rest of the line. The disputed prece- 
dence was never settled, however. President Cleveland’s 
Attorney-General was a widower, and the peace of the 
Blue Room was not in his day disturbed by this question. 

There would seem to be but one law by which to de- 
termine the order of precedence in the Blue Room, when 
the wives of Cabinet officers form the receiving line. 
Whatever determined the President in giving to Mrs. 
McKee the first place, he has availed himself of the one 
law, giving to the wives of the Cabinet officers their 
rightful places. No matter if self-defense compelled 
him to the work of re-organization, the precedence is 
fixed for the present Administration anyhow. It is on 
the law of dates, the time ‘when each Cabinet depart- 
ment was created by an Act of Congress—in other words, 
the law of seniority. In the following order the Blue 
Room line will represent. the departments of State, War, 
Treasury, Justice, Post-office, Navy, Interior and Agri- 
culture. This would be the seniority law. But the im- 
portance of the Treasury may take precedence over the 
War Department. The same date would make a tie be- 
tween the Treasury and department of Justice, as both 
were created on September 2d, 1789. But again. the im- 
portance of the Treasury would take precedence. How- 
ever, as the one thing to be desired is the harmony of the 
Blue Room, Jet us hope the Presijent has solved the 
precedence problem, and that at least the Cabinet end of 
the line was happy. 

It was also a sensible step, and an improvement on the 
former custom of ‘pairing off,” many said, when hus- 
bands and wives went in together. Here again Presi- 
dent Harrison “ steered clear of breakers,” by avoiding 
another vexing question of precedence. These things 
all seem the minutest trifles. But atoms make the earth, 
and trifles make the world of official society. 

The gorgeous diplomats were followed by the somber 
shades of the Supreme Court Justices. and then the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, not in the time of the official 
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had entered close on the heels of the 
States Supreme Court Justices, and their prompt 
now was evidence that they preferred the 


The Army and Naval officers brought in bright color 


again; but after the first hour the glitter of uniforms had 
_ vanished, and the dreary weather began to show itself, 
in the processions of civil bodies marching through the 
rain. The crowd of ladies in reception toilets, asked to 
assist back of the line thinned out, the line itself dwin- 
died away; and when the public reception began at 12:30 
the Blue Room had changed from a scene of warmth and 
brilliancy, to one of coldness and half desertion. When 
the people stand patiently in the rain for hours that they 
may pay respects to the President, the President could 
receive no greater compliment, than their good wishes on 
New Year’s Day. But the deserted Blue Room was no 
return for the peoples compliment. And it must be 
added that it was in marked contrast to the considera- 
tion shown the people under the last Administration, 
when President Cleveland’s personal request was a com- 
mand to his assistants to remain through the public 
eception. 

And what of the Vice-President’s wife? the first Vice- 
President’s wife in the White House on New Year's Day 
since twenty years. But more, a woman of handsome 
presence, graceful assurance, magnetism, and, above all, 
a tact amounting to finished diplomacy. 

** Mrs. Morton,” said a visitor looking on, ‘‘ makes the 
place; the place does not make Mrs. Morton.” - So it 
seemed, when little short of the first hour the Vice-Pres- 
ident’s wife withdrew to go home, where she held a re- 
ception during the afternoon, that was even more bril- 
liant than the official part of the White House line. The 
Vice-President’s official program was similar to that of 
the President's, except that Senators and Representatives 
and the Army and Navy were given precedence over Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials. From 12 till 2 was given 
to official visitors, and from 2 till 3 to a public recep- 
tion, Mrs. Morton received in the superb gown she wore 
at the White House, and she was assisted. by at least a 
dozen attractive women in handsome toilets. The Vice- 
President’s house has one of the most beautiful interiors 
in Washington, the new dining-room especially being 
spacious, and on New Year’s Day opened to visitors. 

And now how will it all end? What_will bethe se- 
quel of the President’s and the Vice-President’s first New 
Year's reception? Are we to have two “ Courts” at the 
Capital? It would have been a graceful and gracious 
courtesy had the President’s wife asked the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s wife to be her representative at the White House, 
people say. But she did not—and now why should not 
the Vice-President's wife hold her own little Court? 
Why indeed, should she not? In the mean time official 
society is holding its breath while awaiting results. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY HERBERT B. ADAMS, PH.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION AND PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN JOHNS 
Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 








THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION was organized 
at Saratoga, in 1884, with only forty members, for the pro- 
motion of historical studies. In six years this society has 
grown bya process of historical selection to a membership 
of 620 with one hundred life members. At the sixth annual 
meeting, which was held in Washington, D. C., from the 
28th to the 3ist of December, 1889, there were present 
eighty-nine members, the largest attendance in the history 
of the Association. 

Tie following is an alphabetical list of members present : 
Charles Kendall Adams, President; Herbert B. Adaims, 
Secretary; Prof. H. C. Adams, Ann Arbor; Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, of Baltimore; Miss Maria Weed Alden, New York; 
Dr. Charles M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr; Dr. W. G. Andrews, 
Guilford, Conn ; Dr. E. M. Avery, Cleveland; Prof. Simeon 
K. Baldwin, New Haven; Dr, Frederick A. Bancroft, Libra- 
rian of the State Department; George Bancroft, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Association; Gen. William Birney, Washing- 
ton; Prof. Edward 8. Bourne, Adelbert College, Cleveland 
Henry E Bourne, Norwich Academy; Dr. Clarence ' W. 
Bowen, New York; Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Baltimore; 
Prof. George L. Burr, Cornell University; Prof. Howard 
W. Caldwell, University of Nebraska; Gen. Henry B. Car- 
rington, of Boston; Judge Mellen Chamberlain, of Boston; 
the Rev. Thomas 8. Childs, D.D., Washington; A. Howard 
Clark, National Museum: Mendes Cohen, Secretary of the 
Maryland Historical Society; W. V. Cox, U. S. National 
Museum; Major-Gen. George W. Cullum, U.8.A., New 
York; Prof. R. H. Dabney, University of Virginia; Gen. 
Charles W. Darling, Secretary of the Oneida Historical So- 
ciety; Llewellyn Deane, Washington; Dr. Wm. A. Dunning, 
Columbia College; Paul Leicester Ford, Brooklyn; Mrs. 
Olivia M. Ford, Washington; George Fox, Hopkins Gram- 
mar School, New Haven; Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President 
National Deaf-Mute College; Dr. G. Brown Goode, Assistant 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; A. A. Graham, 
State Historical Society, Columbus; Judge Alexander B. 
Hagner, Washington; Charles H. Haskins, Baltimore; Prof. 
Paul Haupt, Baltimore; Gen. Joseph Hawley, U. 8. Senate; 
Col. John Hay, Washington; Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry, Rich- 
mond, Vice-President of the Association; Hon. George F. 
Hoar, U. 8. Senate; Prof. F. H. Hodder, Cornell University; 





Roswell Randall Hoes, U. S..N.; Hon, John Jay, Vice- 


President of the As tion; Rear-Admiral Thornton A. 
Jenkins, U.S. Navy, Washington; Miss Elizabeth Bryant 
Johnston, Washington; Hon. Horatio King, Washi 

John A. King, President New York Historical Society; 
Martha J. Lamb, Editor of Magazine of American His- 
tory; Edward G. Mason, President Chicago Historical So- 
ciety; Prof. O. T. Mason, U. S. National Museum; John H. 
T. McPherson, .Baltimore; Gen. R. D. Mussey, Washing- 
ton; Judge Charles A. Peabody, New York; Prof. John 
Pollard, Richmond; Dr. William F. Poole, Librarian New- 
berry Library, Chicago; the Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., Pres- 
ident Howard University; James F, Rhodes, Esq., Cleve- 
land, Theodore Roosevelt, Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington; Gen. Rufus Saxton, Washington; Dr. Walter B. 
Scaife, Baltimore; James Schouler, Esq., Boston; Prof. 
Austin Scott, Rutgers College; Wm. Henry Smith, Presi- 
dent Associated Press, New York; Dr. Freeman Snow, Har- 
vard University; A. R. Spofford, Library of Congress; Dr. 
Charles J. Stillé, Philadelphia; Henry Stockbridge, Esq., 
Baltimore; George H. Stone, Esq., Cleveland; Henry Strong, 
Esq., Washington; John Osborne Sumner, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. William ©. Teichmann, Washington; Dr. Jo- 
seph Meredith Toner, Library of Congress; Prof. Wm. P. 
Trent, University of the South; President Lyon G. Tyler, Wil 
liam and Mary College; John Martin Vincent, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Mrs. Ellen Harden Walworth, Washing- 
ton; Pres. Ethelbert D. Warfield, Miami University; J. E. 
Watkins, U. 8. National Museum; Wm. B. Weeden, Presi- 
dent Historical Association, Brown University; Pres. James 
C. Welling, Columbian University; ex-President Andrew 
D. White, Cornell University; W. W. Willoughby, Johns 
Hopkins University; Gen. James Grant Wilson, New York; 
Prof. Thomas Wilson, U. 8. National Museum; Dr. Justin 
Winsor, Librarian Harvard’ University; James A. Wood- 
burn, Johns Hopkins University; Gen. Marcus J. Wright, 
War Records Office, Washington. 

The headquarters of the Association in Washington were 
at the Arlington Hotel Three morning sessions, Saturday, 
Monday and Tuesday, were held from 10:30 to 1 o'clock at 
the National Museum by permission of the Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution and three evening sessions 
on the same days, from 8 to 10 P.M. in the large lecture 
hall of the Columbian University, by invitation of 
Pres. James C. Welling. Sunday and the afternoon 
hours were free for social purposes. On Monday, from 
4 to 7 o’clock, a tea was given to the members of the 
Association and their friends by Mr. and Mrs. Ho- 
ratio King, 707 H Street, and on Tuesday afternoon, at 
the same hours, Mrs. Walworth extended to the Association 
a like courtesy at her new home, 1300 L Street. By invita- 
tion of the board of management our members enjoyed the 
privileges of the Cosmos Club during the four days sojourn 
in Washington. Every evening after adjournment of the 
formal session of the Association at the Columbian Univer- 
sity there was a social re-union at the Cosmos Club. On 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning, by invitation of 
the librarian, Dr. Bancroft, parties of historical students 
and specialists visited the State Department for an examina- 
tion of the interesting archives there preserved. 

The Convention opened Saturday morning, Vecember 28th, 
in the large lecture hall of the National Museum. The 
walls were decorated with the Catlin collection of Indian 
portraits, with pictures of Pueblos and Cliff dwellers, and 
with the busts of American statesmen. The room was ad- 
mirably suited to the purposes of the Association. The 
curators of the Museum had introduced a number of cases 
for the display of interesting historical relics, books, manu- 
scripts, etc., which attracted great attention on the part of 
the members as they entered or left the hall. The first 
paper presented at the morning session was by Prof. George 
L. Burr, of Cornell University, who has in his immediate 
charge the excellent historical library of ex-President 
Andrew D. White. The subject of Mr. Burr's paper was 
the Literature of Witchcraft, for the illustration of which 
ample materials had been found in Mr. White’s library. 
The Literature of Witchcraft includes perhaps a thousand 
volumes. The earliest were written in the fifteenth century 
and their authors were Dominicans of the Inquisition. They 
regarded the subject as an old one. Indeed, the Church 
had always fought against magic. She had taught that the 
gods of the pagans were devils and that those who wor- 
shiped them were sorcerers. The belief in Satan was de- 
veloped by medieval monks and the Church fathers, re- 
inforced by Byzantine speculation. Belief in the Devil’s 
activity in this world was elaborated by scholasticism into 
a system, of which the whole literature of witchcraft is but 
a broken reflection. To detect and punish the servants of 
Satan was the work of the Inquisition and the persecutors 
of witchcraft in England and New England. 

The second paper of Saturday morning’s session was a 
Catechism of Political Reaction, by ex-President Andrew 
D. White. In his preface to this paper Mr. White called at- 
tention to the fact that while studies of the French Revo- 
lution in Europe have been developed to an enormous ex- 
tent, there has been no corresponding treatment, indeed no 
adequate study of the reaction after the various revolu- 
tions. Mr. White’s paper was a contribution to such a his- 
tory. His essay was based upon a very rare and curious 
little book which he obtained at Sorrento three years ago. 
The book was a wonderfully well-argued and well written 
catechism by the Archbishop of Sorrento, who was placed 
by the King of the two Sicilies, about 1850, at the head of 
the Department of Public Instruction at Naples, and also 
made the tutor of the young prince. I[t contains the most 
amazing declarations of war against modern civilization, 
and indeed against nearly everything moral, political, or 
social, which the nineteenth century regards as a landmark 
of progress. It argues with wonderful force that the King 
is not bound by any oath that he may have sworn to main- 
tain a constitution, and urges with extreme cleverness all 
the arguments in support of absolute government. Mr. 
White took up several chapters of this remarkabie cate- 
chism and gave in detail the argument in each. 

The third paper was by Herbert Elmer Mills, Instructor 
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in History, Cornell University, on the French Revolution 
in San Domingo. In 1789,San Domingo was by far the 
most important of the colonies of France. Commercially 
it was prosperous, but its population was divided into the 
Creole planters, the free ‘‘ people of color,” and the slaves, 
by far the most numerous class. Government was in the 
hands of the French Minister of Marine, and was adminis- 
tered by a Governor and an Intendant. The people had no 
political privileges, and this fact bad long irritated the Cre- 
oles. At the first announcement of the approaching meet- 
ing of the States-General in France, the people of San Do- 
mingo took measures to secure representation, hoping there- 
by to win for themselves the control of the island. Dele- 
gates were chosen, but a careful study shows that the as- 
semblies which elected them were widely scattered and by 
no means represented the entire body of the planters. At 
first the representatives were given a seat but not a voice 
among the Third Estate; but before the end of 1780 they 
had won recognition as entitled to six votes in the National 
Assembly. Meantime the free people of color in San Do- 
mingo had not been idle. Their representatives also appear- 
ed at the National Assembly and claimed seats. It has been 
assumed by historians that these representatives were actu- 
ally elected in the Island and sent to Paris, but the truth is 
that they were chosen merely by members of this caste who 
were residents of Paris. No place was granted them in the 
National Assembly. Of course neither emancipation nor rep- 
resentation of the servile class was thought of either by the 
whites or the free people of color in San Domingo. 

The last paper of the morning session was read by Clarence 
W. Bowen ona newly discovered manuscript called Remi- 
niscences of the American War of Independence, by Ludwig 
Baron von Closen, Aid to Count de Rochambeau. This 
manuscript was found in the early part of the year 1889 
among the archives of the Von Closen family in their castle 
in Bavaria. A translation was sent to Mr. bowen, who read 
brief extracts. Ludwig Baron von Closen, the author, was 
born August 14th, 1755, and in his early years entered the 
French military service. On the arrival of the French Ex- 
pedition in Newport, R. I., in 1780, he was made Aid to Count 
de Rochambeau, commander of the expedition. Previously 
he had been captain in the regiment Royal Deux Ponts. On 
returning to France in 1783, Von Closen received from Louis 
XVI the order of Legion of Honor and the Order for Merit 
and, in 1792, was informed of his election with the permission 
of the King of France to the Order of the Cincinnati. He 
died in 1830. In his reminiscences he speaks of his visits to 
John Hancock of Massachusetts, Jonathan Trumbull of 
Connecticut, and Thomas Jefferson of Virginia. He con- 
ducted Washington from the Hudson River to Rochambeau 
at Newport. He reports the conferences between Washing- 
ton, Rochambeau, Lafayette, and Ve Grasse near York- 
town. His visit to Mrs. Washington at Mount Vernon,a ball 
he gave at Baltimore,and visits to other sections of the coun- 
try are described by Von Closen in the most charming 
manner. His reminiscences are full of historical interest 
and are an important addition to the literature of the French 
in America during the Revolutionary War. 

The evening session on Saturday began promptly at eight 
o’clock at Columbian University, with the Hon. John Jay, 
of New York, presiding. In a brief but comprehensive 
sketch Mr. Jay reviewed the work of the morning session 
and then introduced President Adams, who delivered an in- 
teresting Inaugural Address upon the Recent Historical 
Work of the Universities. He said that the first distinct 
professorship of history was established at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1839 for Jared Sparks. At Yale, as at other American 
colleges, history waS long taught by means of text-books 
without much real enthusiasm. .A real advance was made 
when Andrew D. White, fresh from original studies in 
France and Germany, entered upon an historical professor- 
ship in 1857 at the University of Michigan. From that insti- 
tution President White’s influence was transmitted to Cor- 
nell University, which developed the first distinct professor- 
ship of American history. Senator Hoar, after President 
Adams’s address, called attention to the fact that Jared 
Sparks’s lectures at Harvard University were largely upon 
American subjects and were at the same time original con- 
tributions to American history. Mr. Adams reviewed the 
progress of historical science in the various countries of 
Europe, including Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Germany and France. His conclusion was that the best 
advantages for historical study are now to be found in the 
schools of Paris, and that before the achievements of Euro- 
pean Universities American scholars find more to encourage 
humility than pride. Remarks were made upon President 
Adams's paper by President White. Prof. Austin Scott, of 
Rutgers College, justly called attention to the works of the 
smaller colleges in America and to the services of the late 
Professor Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, -who was 
one of the most critical scholars and ablest teachers of his- 
tory in this country. 

After the Inaugural address, Mendes Cohen, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Maryland Historical Society, gave an 
interesting account of the discovery of the Calvert papers 
in England, and of their recent publication in Baltimore. 
He exhibited to the Association the first volume, which has 
just appeared from the press. Mr. Cohen’s statement of the 
progress of an important work undertaken by a State His- 
torical Society perhaps foreshadows similar reports that 
may be presented at future meetings by delegates from the 
various historical societies of the United States and of Can- 
ada. 

The Association re-assembled Monday morning, Decem- 
ber 30th, at half-past ten, in the National Museum, Presi- 
dent Adams in the chair. The first paper was on the Ori- 
gin and Early History of our National Scientific Institu- 
tions, by Dr. G. Brown Goode, Assistant Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Dr. Goode reviewed the entire 
history of scientific and philosophical societies in this coun- 
try, and gave special attention to the development of liter- 
ary and scientific institutions in the city of Washington. 
He called attention to the fact that, as early as 1775, when 
Washington was in his camp at Cambridge, Major Blodgett 
said to him that a national university ought to be erected 
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prophet, inspired to speak what I am confident will one day 
be realized.’’ Dr. Goode pointed out the various tendencies 
toward the development of a larger scientific and intellec- 
tual life in the Federal City. He traced the history of its. 
various institutions of learning, including the Columbian . 
University, the American Academy of Sciences, and the 
Smithsonian Institution, with which latter the American 
Historical Association was allied by Act of Congress ap- 
proved January 4th, 1889. 

The next paper was on the Development of International 
Law as to newly discovered Territory, by Dr. Walter B. 
Scaife, Reader on Historical Geography in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. His paper opened with a brief sketch of 
the policy of the Roman See as the arbiter of Europe, from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth century. Dr. Scaife showed 
that the Bulls of Alexander VI, divided the non-Christian 
world between Spain and Portugal, were not manifestations 
of an unheard of presumption, but were the natural out- 
growth of precedent conditions, But this authority was 
now rejected, and was replaced by the rule of force. Mean- 
time, International Law had started on its career to try to 
persuade men to be govered by reason rather than by force; 
and ever striving toward the ideal, but keeping the practi- 
cal in mind, it advanced in the course of two centuries and 
a half to the formulation of rules of action, high in their 
aim and still practicable in their application. During this 
time the practice of nations was undergoing also modifica- 
tions. Spain, finding the Pope's authority rejected by 
other Powers, set up the right of possession by discovery; 
butin this England was at least her equal inasmuch as 
her representative had seen the mainland of the Western 
Continent before any Spaniard England advanced also 
this theory as long as it answered her purpose, then turned 
to another, viz., that actual occupation is necessary to effect 
a complete title. Finally, during the present decade, a 
union has been made of practice and theory in the formation 
of the Congo State; and rules have been formulated and 
adopted by the Great Powers for the future regulation of 
national action in the matter. The whole subject goes to 
show the value of forming correct scientific theories as to 
the affairs of men, even when apparently there is the least 
hope of their ever being realized; that they do have effect on 
the practices of mankind, and that a time will come when 
they will be recognized as the true standard of action. 

An important contribution to post bellum histerical liter- 
ature Was a paper on the Impeachment and Trial of Presi- 
dent Johuson, by Dr. Wm. A. Dunning, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. The points which he considered were 
three: first, the causes contributing to the impeachment 
proceedings; second, the issues involved in the impeach- 
ment by the House; and third, the issue involved in the 
trial by the Senate. The causes which seem to have been 
peculiarly efficient were the personality of Johnson and his 
theory of reconstruction. There were three different at- 
tempts at impeachment in the House. It was the Presi- 
dent’s removal! of Stanton in apparent defiance of the ten- 
ure-of-office act that precipitated the final impeachment. 
Before the Senate the most important question really an- 
swered was, whether the Senate could be viewed as a court 
proper or not. The radicalssaid no. The Senate’s action, 
however, favored the contrary opinion. With this divided 
sentiment, conviction on any of the numerous charges was 
practically impossible. Article XI, involving the Presi- 
dent’s resistance to reconstruction, was most likely to prove 
successful, but failure to obtain a two-thirds vote on this 
matter was the knell of all impeachment proceedings. Dr. 

Dunning concluded that the framers of our Constitution 
built strongly in co-ordinating the various departments of 
our Government. Nocircumstances more favorable to re- 
moving a President from office are likely to arise in the fu- 
ture, and the result of the Johnson impeachment was a 
confirmation of the principle asserted by the fathers of the 
Republic. 

The subject of the next paper was the Trial and Execu- 
tion of John rown, by Gen. Marcus J. Wright, of the 
War Records Office, Washington, D. C. The paper was 
substantially an answer to Dr. H. von Holst’s charges that 
John Brown did not receive a fair trial. General Wright 
reviewed the whole matter from notes and evidences taken 
at the time, and clearly established his thesis that every- 
thing was done which the law required. The concluding 
paper of the morning session was a Defense of Congres- 
sional Government, by Dr. Freeman Snow, of Harvard 
University. Dr. Snow said that Americans are now en 
gaged in drawing comparisons between the English and the 
American Constitutions, and, like Mr. Bagehot, they find 
nearly all the advantages on the side of the English. The 
multitude, it is said, needs leadership. Hence, if we would 
save our society from disintegration, we must adopt the 
English system of responsible leadership. The error of this 
view, Mr. Snow contended, lies in looking too intently at 
the mere machinery of government, and not at society as a 
whole. The effect of obeying leaders is to take away from 
the masses the habit of thinking for themselves. If our 
Government is at any time less efficient or less orderly, it is 
the safest in the long run, for it develops the capacity for 
self-government among the people. Dependence upon 
leaders, as in the English system, has the opposite effect. 
Too much is expected of popular government. We should 

not expect perfection from an imperfect people. If we want 

more efficient legislation, we must send men to Washington 
for just that purpose. The present condition of our polities 
is largely a legacy left us by the slavery struggle and the 

Civil War. It is an abnormal condition of things and will 

pass away. It is even now on the wane. 

The evening session of Monday was at the Columbian 

University, Judge Chamberlain presiding. The papers were 

devoted to New England and the West. This feature of 

grouping contributions by large subjects, such as Kuropean 

History, National History, the North, the West, the South 

and Historical Science, was generally recognized as a great 

improvement in the arrangement of historical material. The 
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As currency they were redeemable in beaver. . 
Wis checked in 1640, the colonists built pt ° eat 
bartered own products among themselves. Vessels 
were | with fish and sailed for the West-Indies or Eu- 
rope. Sagernlag ty brought iron, cordage, and all the 
goods needed by the new settlements. In this commerce 
the Puritans prayed, labored and traded. Stephen: Winthrop 
wrote to his father after having sold his wine : “ Blessed be 
God, weif sold’! Commerce and the fisheries were nourish= 
a by homie products. The New England whale hery began. 
in boats- from the shore, and finally extended into every sea” 
The slave trade and the making of rum were important 
factors inthe industrial life of the eighteenth century. 
Even the f founder of Faneuil Hall helped forward this torm- 
of commercial intercourse. Economic history isthe basis. 
of political life. No grand theory of government caused 
our American colonies to form a republic. The economic 
resistance of strong citizens to stamp acts and other eco- 
nomic grievances won us our magnificent rights of freedom 
as truly as the charters of medieval cities were obtained by 
purchase. 
Mr. William Henry Smith, President of the Associated 
Press, New York, then read a valuable paper on the Corre- 
spondence of the Pelham Family and the Loss of Oswego to 
the British. Mr. Smith said that the President of the 
Association one year ago forcibly presented the importance 
of Governmental aid in the collection of historical records 
and commended the example of Canada to the attention of 
our legislators. If that admirable address by Dr. Poole 
penetrated to the interior of the Capital, it would seem to 
have been confined to the subterranean vaults, or buried 
beneath innumerable applications for office. The patriotic 
work of the Dominion of Canada should claim the attention 
of our great Republic. Mr. Smith said he wa» disposed to 
favor an extension of the Canadian Government over the 
United States long enough to inspire our legislators with 
sufficient patriotism to secure the collection and preserva- 
tion of historical manuscripts relating to America. He then 
proceedéff'to illustrate the value of the papers of the Pelham 
family which are now accessible, and relate largely to 
Americaté affairs. The entire collection com 522 vol- 
umes, 805 of which contain the official correspondence 
preserved by Thomas Pelham. It is arranged chronologi- 
cally, from 1697-1768, and is especially rich in‘diplomatic 
papers relating to this country. Mr. Smith’s paper will be 
published in full in the proceedings of the Association, and 
will doubtless be highly suggestive to students of American 
history. 
The next paper was on the Early History of the Ballot in 
Connecticut, by Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin, of the Law De- 
partment of Yale University. The paper was read in an 
impressive manner and held attention. The professor said 
that election by ballot first appears in American history as 
a constitutional provision, in the Constitution of Connecti- 
cut of 1639. It was coupled with a system of prior official 
nominations; as regards the “ magistrates,’’ or those who 
came to form the upper house of the legislature. Twenty 
were annually nominated, of whom twelve only could be 
elected. The list was arranged by the legislature, on the 
basis of a previous popular vote, and the present incumbents 
were always put first, in the order of their official seniority. 
Only as these died or refused a renomination, was there 
practically any chance for the election of any of the last 
eight. The first name on the official ticket was always 
voted on first, and so on; no one being allowed to vote for 
more than twelve. This gave great stability to legislation, 
and was what kept Connecticut so long subject to a Church 
establishment. When the power of the Federalists had de- 
clined everywhere else, it was as strong as ever in the upper 
house. The representatives elected semi-annually shared 
the feeling of the day; but the councilors, or “ assistants,” 
stood for that of ten or twenty years before. From 1783 to 
1801, only one was dropped without his consent; and it took 
a struggle of seventeen years longer to give a majority to 
the ‘‘ Tolerationists” and Jeffersonians. Congressmen were 
elected in a similar manner, and with similar results, down 
to 1818. ‘Lhe legislature published the nominations (twice 
as many as there were places to fill), and arranged them so 
that the first half—those already in office—were almost in- 
variably re-elected. The Colonial charter of 1662 made no 
mention of the ballot, or of an official ticket, but both had 
become so firmly imbedded in use, that they were read into 
it, between the lines, and stood as fundamental institutions 
of the commonwealth for nearly two hundred years. 
At the close of the evening session, Theodore Roosevelt, 
of the U. 8. Civil Service Commission, gave an ex-tempore 
address upon Certain Phases of the Westward Movement 
during the Revolutionary War. He deplored the igno- 
rance of Western history shown by Eastern historians. He 
likened this ignorance to that of the English regarding 


Western history uninteresting and unpicturesqne, have 
only themselves to blame; for the fault lies in the critics, 


spiring as any great chapter in the history of the world. 
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Mr. Roosevelt said the great West was won in the midst of 
war and revolution. He gave a graphic picture of the west- 
ward movement of the pioneers and the conquest of the 
Western country from the French and Indians. The mo- 
tives of the first settlers were adventure, better lands and 
the improvement of material conditions in life. Daniel 
Boone and his followers were joined by various parties of 
hunters. The region of Kentucky, that old hunting-ground 
of Northern and Southern Indians, was successfully occu- 
pied, but only after ord Dunmore’s war. There was but 
one route to the West, and.that lay through the Cumber- 
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of George Rogers Clark and the Virginians. Few Revolu- 
tionary heroes deserve more credit than this bold and ag- 
gressive military leader, who conquered the West for the 


: : gathering id | American Republic. Mr. Roosevelt described how govern- 
folk-mote’of the Germanic race. Economically New Eng- | ¢ment was organized in thet Western country upon the basis 


English institutions, with which the settlers were famil- 

. The reproduction of the old English military system 
aud of representation based on military districts, with pali- 
saded villages as the primary seats of self-government, is 
most curious and instructive. The county-type of organiza- 
tion was naturally copied by settlers who had come from 
Virginia and the South. The foundation of this great Fed- 
eral Republic was laid by backwoodsmen, who conquered 
and held the land west of the Alleghanies, aud thus pre- 
pared the way for the continental dominion of the English 
race in America. The westward movement of the early 
‘pioneers‘can be best understood in the light of the westward 
march of immigration in our own time. 

A lively discussion followed Mr. Roosevelt’s spirited pres- 
entation of his subject, and exceptions were taken to his 
statement that there were no permanent settlements be- 
yond the Alleghanies until after the Revolution. Dr. 
Toner, of the Congressional Library, made a plea for the 
early settlers of the Ohio Valley, and Dr. Stillé, of Philadel- 
-phia, and Dr. Poole, of Chicago, entered the lists in behalf 
of numerous local settlements beyond the mountains. Mr. 
Roosevelt defended his thesis as a general proposition, and 
Mr. Edward G. Mason, President of the Chicago Historical 
Society, sustained him. 

,. Tuesday morning the Convention met once more in the 
‘National Museum, with a large and enthusiastic audience, 
to listen to a series of papers upon Southern history. In 
place of Edward Eggleston’s paper on Bacon’s Rebellion, 
which he was prevented from giving, General Henry, B. 
Carrington, who had just returned from Montana, spoke of 
the Concentration of the Flathead Indians upon the Jocko 
Reservation, as betokening a better future for a tribe which, 
since the expedition of Lewis and Clark in 1805, has becn 
uniformly friendly to the whites. Chief Carlos and every 
member of the tribe had consented to the movement. Their 
lands in the Bitter Root Valley are to be sold for the benefit 
of the Indians to the highest bidder. General Carrington 
maintained that the history of this tribe shows that Christi- 
anity must precede civilization and is essential to Indian 
development. 

“"The Constitutional Aspects of Kentucky’s Struggle for 
Autonomy, 1784-92, by Ethelbert D. Warfield, President of 
‘Miami University, Oxford, O., was the next theme of dis 
cussion. As early as 1776 Kentucky began to feel the 
necessity of self-government. In that year George Rogers 
Clark made the first demand for the separation of that region 
from Virginia. The mother colony allowed the institution 
<of the county of Kentucky, which concession for the time 
allayed agitation. It broke out again in 1780, and soon 
became chronic. From the year 1784 to 1792, when Kentucky 
Was admitted to the Union, no less than ten regular conven- 
tions were held and several irregular assemblies besides, in 
the interest of self-government for Kentucky. The history 
of the time is one of constant turmoil. Threats of violent 
séparation, both from Virginia and the Union, were fre- 
quent; and yet not one action of an unconstitutional charac 
ter stains the records of these various conventions. The 
conservative element was largely Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, 
and it held the balance of power, which was always exerted 
“on the side of law and order. When the Constitution of the 
United States came before the Virginia Convention, the 
District of Kentucky voted, eleven to three, against adop- 
tion. And yet when their own convention finally drew up 
a constitution, it leaned strongly toward the federal instru- 
ment. Kentucky shares with Vermont the honor of first 
insisting on manhood suffrage. The period known as that 
of the Separatist Movements is one of singular self-restraint 
when viewed on the constitutional side. 

The next paper was by President Lyon G. Tyler, of Wil 

liamsburg, Va., who presented some historical facts from 
*the records of William and Mary College, the oldest insti- 
tution of higher education at theSouth. Mr. Tyler called 
attention to the fact that this venerable institution had 
lately been brought to life by an act of the Virginia General 
Assembly, which appropriates ten thousand a year to the 
surport of the college. He traced the historic influence of 
the college upon the university idea in Virginia, and dwelt 
particularly upon the early elective system in vogue at 
Williamsburg. He thought that this system was developed 
by Jefferson at the University of Virginia and was not an 
importation from foreign universities. The first law school 
in America was established at William and Mary. The pro- 
fessorship of George Wythe was the second law professor- 
ship in the English-speaking world. Mr. Tyler also main- 
tained that the college exercised all the powers of a civil- 
service commission in appointing the county surveyors after 
examination. He described the early discipline of the col- 
lege and illustrated by extracts from the old treasury-books 
the intimate relations between the college and the colony. 
As early as 1779, William and Mary College was doing its 
work by an advanced system of lectures on Law, Medicine, 
and Natural Science. 

One of the most important papers presented at the Con- 
vention was on Materials for the Study of the Government 
of the Confederate States, by John Osborne Sumner, a 
graduate of Harvard University. The author said that his- 
torical attention had been directed almost exclusively 
toward the military operations of the Confederacy, but its 
constitutional and internal history were also of great inter- 
est. Much material for a study of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment was destroyed during the War, and much that has 
been preserved is not yet accessible. We have, however, a 
full series of the statutes, about 150 executive messages. 
often accompanied by documents, and various reports of 
secretaries and bureaus. There are also in print numerous 
congressional documents, ordinances, statutes and gover- 
nors’ messages of the several States, together with the jour- 
nals of their legislatures and conventions. The journals of 
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‘but their present place of deposit is not known. The Rich- 
mond newspapers contained full reports of public proceed- 
transacted 'n secret and is lit- 


widely scattered among the public and private libraries of | 


the country, and there is as yet no systematic bibliography 
of what has been published. The most important manu- 
script collection was that purchased by the United States 
Government and now preserved in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It comprises a large portion of the correspondence 
of the Confederate Government with its agents abroad and 
at the North. uther Confederate documents are in the 
custody of the State Department, and there are several 
small collections in private hands. The publications of the 
War Records Office include Confederate documents; but the 
series thus far has been devoted to military history. The 
newspapers of the South in war time are a mine of history 
which has been but little exploited. Various magazines 
were published at the South, and two or three illustrated 
papers appeared at Kichmond during the War, among them 
a Southern Punch. A noteworthy enterprise of the Con- 
federate Government was the publication in London of The 
Index, a weekly review established for the cultivation of 
friendly relations between Europe and the South. Mr. 
Sumner suggested the organization of inquiry with regard 
to the existence of materials for Confederate history. 

The Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry, of Richmond, said that the 
library of the Southern Historical Society in his city was 
the chief Southern repository of collections relating to the 
Civil War and the Confederate States. Dr J. R. Brackett 
expressed the hope that Mr. Summer would print, in connec- 
tion with his paper, a full bibliography of the materials 
which he had discovered. Prof. Wm. P. Trent, of the Uni 
versity of the South, then read some interesting Notes on the 
Ontlook for Historical Studies in the Southern States. He 
called attention to the collection of materials for Southern 
history now being made in New York City. He sketched 


. the condition of the various State Historical Societies in the 


South, and regretted the great lack of public enthusiasm for 
historical work He described the existing historical collec- 
tion at Richmond and other places, and gave some account 
of the leading publications and monographs now in prepa 
ration. Mr. ‘rent urged that Southern history should be 
more earnestly studied by scbolars in all parts of the coun- 
try, and recommended a report of historical progress from 
the State societies tothe American Historical Asseciation. 
Dr. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard University, paid a 
merited tribute to the historical work of Mr. Hannis Tay- 
lor, of Mobile, Alabama, who. isolated from libraries and 
historical associations, had produced a valuable constitu- 
tional history of England. Dr. H. B. Adams emphasized 
Mr. Trent's idea of the importance of an annual report of 
the work done by State Hisorical Societies to the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution through the medium of the 
American Historical Association. 

The morning session was concluded by a brief and and in- 
teresting paper on the Relations of History to Ethnology, 
by Prof. O.'T. Mason, of the National Museum. He showed 
that the student of human culture is constantly a debtor to 
the historian. To illustrate this idea, he spoke of the myth 
of the Armadillo. The existence of musical instruments 
baaring the same name among Negroes on two continents, 
ean be explained historically. ‘Ihe student of ethnology 
spends qnite as much time in libraries as in the field. He 
urged the Association to use its influence for the increase of 
the collections in the National Museum. He called atten 
tion to the motive which governs the operations of the eth- 
nological department as entirely in harmony with the ut- 
terance of President Adams, that all things are now studied 
by the historic method. Professor Mason then explained 
the contents of the Museum cases, which had been wheeled 
into the audience room, to illustrate the nature of studies 
in the history of culture now in progress in Washington. 

During the morning session, the venerable historian, 
George Bancroft, now in his ninetieth year, entered the hall 
and, amid the applause of members of the Association, was 
escorted to the platform, where, for a few moments, he oc- 
cupied the President’s chair, after he had briefly addressed 
the Society over which he presided three years ago. 
The closing session of this, the most successfnl meeting of 
the American Historical Society, was devoted to historical 
science in general. A special report on the bibliography of 
members was made by Paul Leicester Ford, the bibliogra- 
pher ot Franklin. A report was read by theSecretary on 
the Present Condition of Historical Studies in Canada, by 
George Stewart, Jr., D.C.l., LL.D., President of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. Mr. James 
Schouler, of Boston, the distinguished author of the 
“ History of the United States,”’ read a philosophical paper 
upon the Spirit of Research.. He said research is a fitting 
word to apply to historical studies, for it implies that one 
is not content to skim over the surface of past events, but 
prefers to turn the soil for himself. Space will not permit 
even an abstract of Mr. Schouler’s inspiring address nor of 
Mr. Winsor’s no less suggestive account of the Perils of His- 
torical Study. The writer of the great ‘‘Narrative and Criti- 
cai History of America” warned the Association that history 
must be continually rewritten, either from new develop- 
ments or from new sources, which keep historical study 
fresh and perennial. Each generation must renew the dis 
cussion of historical events. Opinions change; and the his- 
tory of opinion about facts is no small part of the history of 
those facts. Mr. Wimnsor’s paper was discussed at some 
length by Judge Chamberlain, of Boston. The last paper 
of the session was by Worthington UC. Ford, editor of the 
new edition of “‘Washington’s Writings.’”’ Mr. Ford spoke 
of the Government as a Guardian of American History. He 
condemned the past policy of the nation in allowing valua 
ple historical papers to pass into private keeping rather 
than into our national archives. He criticised past and 
present methods of treating our State papers, and made a 
strong plea for a better system of Government control in 
these matters. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed by the Association for 
courtesies received from the Regents of the Smithsonian 
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Institution, the Curators of the National Museum, the 

President of the Columbian University, the Governors of 

the Cosmos Club, the Librarian of the State Department, 

Mr. and Mrs. Horatio King, and Mrs. Walworth of Wash- 

ington. A Committee on the time and place of the next 

meeting reported through Dr. Poole in favor of Washington 

and of meeting during the Christmas holidays, from the 

28th to the 3ist of December, 1890. In behalf of the Com- 

mittee on Nominations, Judge Chamberlain recommended 

the following Board of officers, which was unanimously 

elected: President, Hon. John Jay, New York City; First 
Vice-President, Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry, Richmond, Va.; 
Second Vice-President, James B.-Angell, LL.D., President 
University of Michigan; Treasurer, Dr. Clarence W. Bowen, 
New York; Secretary, Dr. H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins 
University; Assistant Secretary and Curator (a newly 
created office’, A. Howard Clark, Curator of the Historical 
Section of the National Museum. Two new members were 
added to the Executive Council, namely, Dr. G. Brown 
Goode, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
and Director of the National Museum, and John George 
Bourinot, Y.C.L., Clerk of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons. The Executive Council already embraces the ex- 
Presidents of the Association: Hon, Andrew D. White, 
LL.D., Hon. George Bancroft, LL. D., Justin Winsor, LL.D., 
William F. Poole, LL.D., and the following elected mem- 
bers, Prof. John W. Burgess, of Columbia College and Prof. 
George P. Fisher of Yale ™niversity. The Treasurer's Re- 
port, which was audited by Mr. John A. King and the Hon. 
John Jay, shows an increase of $1,116.62 since the last report 
and total assets, including cash and investments to the 
amount of $4,584.94. The Association has just completed 
the third volume of its published proceedings of which there 
is a stock of handsomely bound volumes and some unbound 
reports in the hands of Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, the 
New York publishers. This property of books and plates is 
in addition to the above assets of the Association. 

The Regents of the Smithsonian Institution have passed 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the American Historical Association be and 
hereby is permitted to deposit its collections, manuscripts, books, 
pamphlets and other material for history, in the Swithsonian 
Institution or in the National Museum in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of incorporation; and that the conditions 
of saiddeposit shall be determined “by the Secretary, with the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 
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Now thatthe Barye Exhibition is about to close, visit- 
ors once more throng the galleries and the rooms, deserted 
in a measure during the few hurried days of holiday prepa- 
ration immediately preceding Christmas, are again crowded. 
Those who wish to see the pictures comfortably would do 
well to make morning visits to the galleries of the Ameri- 
can Art Association. The lower room, containing the 
bronzes, is seldom thronged; painting appeals more directly 
to the popular taste than sculpture, so the ordinary visitor 
throws but a cursory glance about the room and then 
mounts the stairs directly, in his haste to see the pictures, 
and above all “ rhe Angelus.” 

It seems a pity that this choice collection should not fora 
few days be thrown open to the public without charge, or at 
half rates. Children who are required to study drawing in 
the public schools; artisans whose handicrafts involve the 
application of any form of artistic design to metal; and the 
wide reaching Chautauquan Circles that have read or are 
now reading Mr. Van Dyke's useful little text-book “‘ How 
to Judge of a Picture,” in which many of the paintings here 
exhibited are mentioned, all should have the way to see this 
collection made very easy for them. Suchcourtesy is hardly 
in the line of the American Art Association; but when we 
read the nine names which with the American Art Asso- 
ciation represent the Harye Monument Association, of New 
York, it seems impossible that such well-known public 
benefactors should not make every effort in their power to 
put this grand collection within reach of even the poorest 
art student or lover of art in New York City. 

In our former notices of this collection attention has been 
called to the bronzes of Barye and to the pictures of Millet; 
but in addition to Barye and Millet there are nine famous 
French artists whose works are here exhibited: Corot, Dau- 
bigny, Décamps, Delacroix, Diaz, Dupré, Géricault, Rous- 
seau and Troyon, and most of these are represented by ac 
knowledged masterpieces. These men who with Millet 
were personal friends of Barye are the masters of the Fon- 
tainebleau school, masters who taught that the artist must 
be true to Nature as he sees it. They eschewed the conven- 
tions of art; and under them the old order changed, yielding 
place to a new one full of vitality and realism. Immobility 
gave place to action. The contrast between the work of 
David, Ingres, Delaroche and that of these masters is as 
sharp as that between Anne Radcliffe’s “ Romance of the 
Forest ’ and Charlotte Bront#’s ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ between the 
novels of G. P. R. James and those of Charles Dickens. 

Géricault, who led this reaction that set in under the Em- 
pire against the classicism of David and the fixed and lim- 
ited aims of the prevailing school of the day, is represented 
in this collection by a single and unimportant picture (No. 
596), a lion at rest, not “‘ crouching,’ according to the mis- 
translation of the catalog. 

Delacroix is represented by fifteen paintings and two 
water-colors. The latter and five of the former show us 
lions and tigers in characteristic attitudes. These with the 
few oil-paintings and forty-five water-colors of Barye afford 
the best of lessons to the student who wishes to learn how 
to paint the savage side of Nature, The other ten pictures 
of Delacroix show advantageously his intense sympathy 
with romantic, passionate, vehement action, and his gift of 
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color. His subjects do not appeal to the tastes of our day. 
Why should they? Other colossi than Walter Scott and Byron 
bestride our narrow literary world, but in hisday they were 
dominant. He was just twenty-one when Scott was made bar- 
onet; he was twenty-five when Byron died at Missolonghi 

Under these influences and that of hisfellow pupil,Géricault 

no wonder that he became the chief of the romantic school, 
or that a powerful and dramatic expression of passion and 
emotion were more to him than accuracy of drawing. Nor 
are we surprised that Goethe could write of his lithographs 
treating of Faust, that he found in “these images all the 
impressions of his youth.” Turning from the reserved 
strength of “‘ The Angelus” to the dramatic action of De- 
lacroix’s ** Christopher Columbus ” (No. 595), owned by Mr. 
Wm. F. Slater, which hangs to the left, is like picking up a 
dime novel after reading a chapter in the Bible. But what- 
ever the subject, the action and the color are sure to charm. 
“ Christ on the Cross ”’ (No. 5385), called ‘‘ The Great Crime ”’ 
by the dramatic artist and owned by Mr. Walters; “‘ L’ En- 
lévement de Rebecca” (No. 612), owned by Mr. D. C. Lyall: 
“Les Convulsionnatres ” (No. 581), belonging to Mr. Geo. I. 
Seney, and the ‘“‘Giaour and Pasha” (No. 613), owned by 
Mr. Potter Palmer, called, in 1827, when first exhibited, 
“Scene from the Present War between the Turks and 
Greeks,” are among the more important pictures by Dela- 
croix in this Exhibition, and show to good advantage his 
power as a colorist. 

Décamps, also orientalist and colorist, is represented by 
seven pictures. Décamps was a caricaturist; and in his bit- 
ter humor he painted monkeys as critics and burlesqued the 
follies of his fellows, whom he represented in the guise of 
lower animals. Here we have but one'of his animal paint. 
ings, the “‘ Cat, Rabbit and Weasel’’ (No. 576, loaned by Mr. 
Geo, I. Seney), a choice little picture, admirably painted 
and free from all satirical intent. Of the others the “ Sui- 
cide” (No. 541, Mr. Walters’s collection) and the “‘ Turkish 
Butcher's Shop”’ (No. 566, owned by Mr. Henry Graves) are 
doubtless the best. [n both, repulsive subjects are treated 
with an effort at realism; but, nevertheless, poetically, the 
management of light and shade in both is poetic, while the 
rich but subdued colors ofthe former and the brilliant har- 
mony of the latter are absolutely appropriate to the themes 
treated. 

Diaz must also be counted with the colorists. Eleven of 
his pictures are here exhibited, five of them being in Mr. 
Walters’s collection. Of the five the “ Forest of Fontaine- 
blau, Autumn” (No. 540) is the best example of his land- 
scape art, while ‘‘Cupid Disarmed ”’ (No. 549a), painted in 
1851, is one of his most attractive figure pictures. “ La 
Descente des Bohémians’’ (No. 605, loaned by Mr. F. L. 
Ames) is famous as his first picture, which remained so long 
unsold that the dealer to whom he was in debt for painting 
materials ordered him to take it away. Just at the last 
moment the picture was seen, admired and sold for 1,500 
francs, three times as much as the artist had asked for -it. 
Diaz, as well as two other of the “‘ men of 1830,”’ showed his 
first bent toward art in a porcelain factory, as decorator. 
Troyon painted at Sévres, Dupré in his father s manufactory 
in Nantes, while the orphan Diaz, apprenticed as a shop- 
boy, was promoted to his master’s atelier when he was dis- 
covered decorating porcelain with some of his master’s de- 
signs. lt might be worth while for an enterprising china- 
collector to search for the early work of these masters 

Two of the eight Troyons in this Exhibition belong to Mr. 
Walters’s collection. No. 530, ‘ Repose,” shows us a calm, 
green pasture near a curved shore, the cows resting, only 
one or two standing, all belonging just where they are. This 
is as great and restful a picture as Mr. J. G. Johnson’s 
“Going to the Fair ” (No. 560), or Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s 
“Drove of Cattle and sheep” (No, 586), is vigorous and 
alive with action; but in every case the landscape is in per- 
fect harmony with the cattle. Of course it would be. If 
Troyon is the La Fontaine of French art, his river banks 
and meadows, his roads and skies must be as simply natural 
as are the sheep and cattle that graze these very meadows 
and are driven along these dusty ways. 

Jules Dupré, who died only last year at the age of 77, is also 
represented by eight canvases. The largest of these, No. 556, 
“The Great Oak,” loaned by Mr. J. G. Johnson, is strong 
and full of deep color and shows well the characteristic dig- 
nity of the artist's work; but there are smaller pictures here 
that are fully equal in rank to this. Dr. H. C. Angell’s 
“Symphony” (No.585),and Mr.E. B. Warren’s “L’ Etang’’ are 
examples of Dupré's best work. Of his admirable sea pic- 
tures we have several examples; notably Mr. Walters’s 
“Sunset ” (No. 549), where in the foreground shallow water 
reflects a red sun that glows and burns beyond ruffled waves 
while to the right a sloop with one sail set shows “ dark 
against days golden death.” Tho Daubigny died a dozen 
years ago, his work seems to belong more to our own day 
than does that of Dupré. There are twelve of his pictures 
here exhibited. and there is such variety in subject, in color 
and in treatment that it is very hard to say which shall be 
specially noticed; but ‘‘ Sunset on the Coast of France” (No. 
544), in Mr. Walters’s collection and Mr. J. G. Johnson’s 
“‘ Landscape ”’ are extremely interesting examples of quiet, 
truthful, faithful, successful work. If this is the result of 
living in a house-boat would that ‘“‘ Merry Chanters ”’ could 
be stationed all along our rivers and eoasts, manned with 
artists instead of sea captains. The Daubignys in this Ex- 
hibition grow on the spectator with each visit to the galler- 
ies; and there are groups of two or three placed quite near 
together, where one can study the likeness in difference in 
this master’s style. 

Ihave left till the last twe great masters of landscape, 
Rousseau and Corot. Théodore Rousseau whose pupil, Diaz, 
we have already mentioned, has the honor to be called the 
first master of the modern realistic school of landscape 
painters, tho it is generally acknowledged that it was the 
influence of Constable and Turner that moved him in this 
direction. With all his realism, Rousseau was dramatic 


and imaginative He has not Corot’s dreaminess, but he 
has the strength of genius. The catalog records nine paint- 
ings, a water-color and an India-ink drawing, from this 
master. Of the paintings, tho all show the master’s hand, 
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two are veritable masterpieces—‘“ Le Giwre—Winter Soli- 
tude” (No. 589), belonging to Mr. Walters, andthe “ Valley 

- of Tiffauge’”’ (No. 599) loaned by Mr. F. L. Ames. The latter 
is wonderful in detail, yet perfect in unity, while the “‘ Hoar 
Frost”—“Le Givre,” has as much dramatic force and poetry 
as it has realjsm. This is acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest landscapes in the world; and the “‘ Valley of Tif- 
fauge,” tho falling short of it in grandeur is, according to 
M. Benjamin Constant, ‘‘ one of the very loveliest pictures” 
of one of the greatest landscape artists the world has ever 
known. 

These were the founders of the realistic school. But was 
the dreamy Corot one of them, with his early dawns and 
dewy eves, his poetry of landscape, his nymphs and his loves, 
his saints and his cherubs? Here areeleven pictures painted 
by him. The largest and most famous is “‘ The Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian’’ (No. 528), from Mr. Walters’s Gallery, in 
which both landscape and figures are impressive. Here is 
‘‘ Lake Neme” (No. 584), with its charming aerial perspec. 
tive, loaned by Mr. T. Newcombe, and ‘The Dance of 
Loves’’ (No. 616), belonging to Mr. Chas. A. Dana, to which 
the eye turns again and again—one of his great pictures. 
But it is unnecessary to discriminate. “Le pére Corot,’ 
with his power over light and air, and distant skies, painted 
for fifty years, and painted Nature as he sawit. M. Benja- 
min Constant must answer our question as to his realistic 
qualities. He writes: 

** Did Corot by any chance cause his landscapes tosit for their 
portraits? Did he find them so Virgilian when he’ wanted 
them? Where did he see his nymphs? He thought he saw 
them, and he did see them of a morning in the meadows at the 
fleeting hour when Nature swims in dreams and the realities of 
things have not yet appeared. Ab, yes, you did well, immortal 
Corot, to make us believe in the actuality of: your nymphs and 
fauns; they are there always for those who know how to see 
them; there they are, near the ponds you loved, beneath the 
gray rows of pollards whose branches you drew with so lighta 
hand near to those siender birches which shudder with little 
thrills of cold at the slightest breath of Aurora.” 

We cannot turn our back upon this collection without 
saying a word as to the lesson of good comradeship which 
this group of artists teaches. We see Barye mordant and 
severe, relaxing into mirth at Millet’s table. We see Diaz 
lending to Millet from his scanty store, and Rousseau, who 
invented a fable of a rich American buying in his name the 
“ Peasant Grafting’”’ for 4,000 francs, to help hisfriend. We 
can understand how Millet wrote to him: ‘‘ You are a good 
proof that those whose hearts are kind live the life of vic- 
tims.’’ Such was Rousseau, the kind-hearted, who cared 

for his insane wife in his home till her death, who taught 
the crippled Diaz, who with Sensier acted as lesser Provi- 
dence to the harassed and poverty stricken Millet. We ob- 
serve that the impetuous Delacroix was extremely modest in 
self-appreciation and conscious of his own defects, but, ac- 
cording to a brother artist, was vehement in everything 
else, ‘“‘ even to his friendship, which he kept for him even 
until his death”; and we see Corot in his old ageso beloved 
by his fellow artists that when Géréme received from the 
Salon the medal they had expected Corot to receive, they 
subscribed for a medal of their own which they presented to 
“le pére Corot,” as they liked to call him, only three 
months before his death. One would think that time had 
run back and fetched the age of gold when one reads of such 
simple lives and such brotherly loves. Would simple liv- 
ing, high thinking and self forgetting bring back the days 
of Emerson and Hawthorne, of Millet and Rousseau? 

NEWARK, N. J. 








pebbles. 


WuHo kills all the dead letters? 
Hampshire Patriot 


Miss Direction.—New 


....Boys go to West Point for a cadetship, and girls for a 
cadet smack.— Puck. 


..-Live within your income, because it is very inconven- 
ient to live without it.—Texas Siftings. 


.. lt hurts less to hit the nail on the head than it does to 
hit it on the finger.— Boston Globe. 


..A Mythical Person:, Emin Pasha. Why this fuss 
about a man who does not exist? There’s no M in “* Pasha.” 
—Punch. 


.._Mamma: “ Don’t let me speak to you again, Tom- 
my.” Tommy: “ You bet I wouldn't if I knew how to stop 
you.” —Tezas Siftings. 


.-The talk of bringing Cleopatra’s Needle to Kansas is 
nonsense. It would get lost in the Kansas haystacks.— 
Emporia Republican. 


..“* What do you mean, sir, by swearing before my wife? 
‘You must apologize!’ “ Pardon, monsieur? Pardon! I 
do make ze apology. I did not know ze lady wish to swear 
ze first.”—Courier Des Etats Unts. 


..‘‘ Have you a painin your chest ?” asked the doctor 
of the man with the influenza. ‘“ Don’t call this a chest, do 
you ?”’ said the patient, with a wheeze. ‘Seems to me more 
like a grippe sac.’’— Washington Hatchet. 

.. THE GRIP. 
If you have “ bigness” of the head, 
A cough, and “ ringing ears,” 
A hot and feverish caticle, 
And eyes suffused with tears, 
A bilious feeling bout your waist, 
And aching legs and hip, 
Tho far from well you are not sick ; 
. You have not lo st your “ grip.” 


If yeu have “running” at the nose, 

And constant fits of sneezing, 

A chilly feeling down your back, 

As tho your spine was freezing, 

If in a nervous, “ rocky” state, 

Like one in drunken frenzy, 

My friend, you've got the French * La Grippe,” 
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Music. 
ONE genius, or one superior talent in three, at least, has 
had the fortune to live and work in advance of his time. 
Tt is expecially true in the field of letters and music. John 
Miltoa (without referegce to him as the poet), Ruskin, 
Wagner—a dozen classic painters—the same fate fell to 
each, the same belated recognition. As the world grows 
older its eyes and ears, like those of kittens, open wider. 
If the more serious and determined of these spirits are sat- 
isfied of the travail of their souls, it should be a welcome 
thought to a generation which must often condemn those 
before it of blindness, deafness, and dullness of wits. 
Peter Cornelius, whose masterly and delightful little 
opefa, ‘The Barber of Bagdad,” was performed at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last week with the same success 
and cordial enthusiasm that is now its lot everywhere— 
Peter Cornelius is the latest case in point. A manendowed 
by birthright with particularly fine art-fiber (nis uncle being 
the painter,the doyen of Germany,s renaissance hisschool),a 
bright litterateur and able critic,his musical convictions and 
practical talents united him ardently forty years ago with 
Schumann, Lisztand Wagner. His ideas as to comic opera 
he embodied in this work forty odd years ago. In spite of 
all that Liszt, in chief, could do in the way of making clear 
its beauties and giving them a proper production at Wei- 
mar, it fell flat. Critics and musicians in a position to 
make or mar, neither liked ‘t nor cared to understand it. 
Cornelius went to Munich, pursued his music actively in 
spite of no substantial public success, became a personal 
friend of Wagner and of Wagner’s king, Ludwig of Ba- 
varia, and died there (with a new opera unfinished) in 1874, 
In the new light of this time his comic opera is recognized 
as a little masterpiece. His serious work, ‘“ The Cid,” is 
soou to be remounted at a great German theater; and he 
has qaietly been installed in the honorable niche he de- 
served. 
The “ Barber of Bagdad”’ is in two acts. The book for 
it was by Cornelius himself. It is exceedingly crisp, pi- 
quant and well-written. In its plot much is cleverly made 
out of a very little—the familiar story in one of the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Eatertainments of the young lover who has 
a clandestine appointment with the fair daughter of a 
cadi, and who is nearly driven frantic, put to nearly miss- 
ing his short rendezvous, and, in fact, almost to losing his 
life by the everlasting talking and prating of a certain old 
and long-bearded barber that comes to make the young 
gentleman’s toilet for the happy opportunity. Old Abdul 
Hassan Ali Ev’n Bekr, the barber, gossips and gabbles and 
predicates during the shaving until it seems as if he would 
never end it; he follows the young man officiously to the 
very door of his Jady-love’s dwelling, under plea of signal- 
ing if her father appears coming from the mosque. Fival- 
ly, by a foolish mistake he brings down neighbors, father, 
fmends, and even the Kalif himself on the luckless wooer. 
All ends happily, however, and ends with the complacent 
Abul talking away. uactuously to the last. 

So much for the amusing if slight libretto. That music 
of such elegance and grace, so full, alternately of refined 
sentiment, humor and vigor, should have failed to please 
seems strange. [ts melodiousness is uninterrupted—as 
flowing as it1isor:ginal. The vocal writing, is unfailingly 
of the happiest skiil—a particular element of the opera’s 
strength being the c.oral numbers throughout. The 
orcoestral score is a union of elaborateness, effectiveness 
and clearness. Nothing flags; and there is no falling off in 
auything, first and last. Terseness and condensation are 
striking qualities in Cornelius’s music. The brilliant and 
foreshadowing overture; in the first act the lovely opening 
scene for tenor and male chorus,the charming duet ** Wenn 
zum Gebet,”’ the soliloguy for Abul ‘“‘So schwairmet Ju- 
gend’’; in the second act the love-scene and the inimitable 
wrangle between all the principals and the full chorus and 
the suave harmonies of the finale, “Salaam aleikum’’— 
these are only a few episo les where Cornelius’s charming 
and sincere music will recur to the memory. Cornelius 
has been spoken of as ‘‘the Cherubini of Germany. But 
jadging from and speaking about this work the parallel 
exists in no very significant degree. It exists hardly more 
than one can institute a relationship in his comic art 
between him and Auber. The “ Barber” is more Wagner- 
ian than anything else—except in being Cornelius. It is 
Wagnerian in the careful construction of its book, Wag- 
nerian in the workiny up of its brilliant and solid score, in 
its avoidance of the set divisions of conventional opera, in 
the musical delineation of iis characters (which is made 
with more delicacy than through a mere molif system), 
and Wagnerian in its constant truth to Nature and art. Its 
kinship to ‘“‘ The Mastersingers of Niirnberg”’ is evident. 

The opera was admirably sung by a cast nicely fitted to 
their réles, and evidently interested m them—Mr. Emil 
Fischer, a capital Abul: Mr. Kalisch, a most painstaking 
and acceptable Nureddin; Miss Traubmann Margiana; 
Miss Huhn, Bostana; Mr. Sedlmayer, Mustaph«; Mr. Beck, 
The Kalif. Mr. Walter Damrosch (on account of Mr. An- 
ton Seidl’s illness) conducted, on short notice and well. 
The opera wasa popular success and is likely to be often 
heard. 

After the conclusion at an early’ hour of Corneli- 
us’s work a ballet spectacle, purporting to be Beyer’s 
**Puppenfee”’ (‘The Doll Fairy”) was given. As there 
was hardly the faintest adherence, after the mere outset, to 
the original aud charming work (so great a favorite abroad) 
whose book and score the ballet-master of the Opera House 
had evidently calmly perverted into something between a 
parish school entertainment and a chaos, as neither in 
mise en scene, costumes, action, music, dances or spectacle 
did the performance satisfactorily relate to the original, the 
less said about it the better. The Metropolitan stage and 


ballet management is disgracefully obtuse and ignorant; 
but so clumsya perversion of a genuinely pretty work (far 
su or musically and dramatically to *‘*‘Coppelia’”’ pie 
* Sylvia’’) deserves to be called plain dishonesty. If peo 





DOMESTIC. 

THE Republicans of the Senate and House of the Leg- 

islature of Montana met in joint session at noon, January 

Ist, to ballot for United States Senators. Colonel W. F. 

Sanders was elected unanimously on the first ballot. For 

the sezond Senator the first ballot stood: Mantle 11, Rickards 

11, Leavitt 8, Hersh 4, Power 8 and Carpenter 1. The 

Democratic House and five Senators met at noon for a 

joint session, but no quorum was present. The informal 

ballots taken for United States Senators indicate the choice 

of W. A. Clark, of Butte, and Martin Maginnis, of Hele- 

na. Col. Wilbur Fisk Sanders was born in Cattaraugus 

County, New York, in 1834. In 1854 he began the 

study of law at Akron, Ohio, and was admitted 

to the bar in 1856. He entered the Union Army 

on the breaking out of the War, and served untii 1863, 

when he resigned, owing to ill health, and returned to 

Ohio. His former law partner having been appointed 

Chief-Justice of Idaho, Colonel Sanders was persuaded 

to start for this Territory, which he reaehed after many 

hardships. The party reached Bannack in September, 
1863, where they stopped, and the Colonel engaged in 
the practice of law. In the winter he moved to Vir- 
ginia City. In 1868 he removed to Helena, was elected 
a Commissioner to take such steps as were necessary 
toward holding a Constitutional Convention in 1869. 
The Legislature met in joint session again, January 2d, 
and elected T, C. Power Senator on tbe second ballot. 
Indications point to the early disintegration of the Demo- 
cratic House. The members are quarreling over the Sena- 
torial choice of their caucus and refuse tu elect. No serious 
contest is likely to follow the election of Sanders and 
Power. About two hours after T. C. Power was selected 
by the Republican joint convention for the second Senator, 
Judge Hunt, of the District Court, gave his decision in the 
case of Representative Roberts, of Silver Eow County, who 
had applied for a writ to compel the State Auditor to pay 
him his salaryjand mileage as a member of the Legislature. 
It was thought that the court in its decision would decide 
the validity of the rival Houses; but, instead, the decision 
was to the effect that if Roberts was a member of the 
Legislature he was entitled to his per diem and mileage. 
The question of the legality of the.two Houses is still un- 
decided. The Democrats again met in joint convention 
January 2d, and took one ballot, but there being no quorum 
the body adjourned. 


.-The monthly public debt statement, issued from the 
Treasury Department, January 2d, shows a decrease of 
$3,128,003 im the debt during December; and for the first 
balf of the current financial year, $23,693,710. The total 
debt, less cash in the Treasury on January Ist, 1889, was 
$1,134,062,258; and on January Ist, 1890, it was $1,052,952 911; 
showing a reduction during the calendar year just closed 
of $81,109,357. , During the previous calendar year the debt 
was reduced $91,536,14s. The principal of the outstanding 
interest-bearing debt has been reduced $121,144,190 dur- 
ing the last year, and now aggregates $829,897,462. 


..Congress re-assembled Monday, aiter a noliday recess 
of two weeks. Several members of each House who re- 
mained in Washington during the recess were suffering 
from ‘‘the grip,’’ and were not present. A number of 
others who were at their homes out of town, were also suf- 
ferers, so that the list of absentees was unusually large, 
tho not so great as to interfere with the prosecution of busi- 
ness in either branch. 


....Mr. Justice Brewer took the oath of office and his seat 
on theSupreme Bench on Monday. 





FOREIGN. 


..The Royal palace ‘at Laeken, a suburb of Brussels, 
Belgium, was burned on New Year’s Day. Princess Clemen- 
tine, the daughter of the King, had a narrow escape from 
being burned to death. Her governess was suffocated. As 
soon as the fire was reported, the King and Queen sus- 
pended the New Year’s Day reception and hastened 
thither. They witnessed the total destruction of the mag- 
nificent palace, their usual sttmmer residence. It is said 
the fire was caused by a defective stove in the officers’ 
quarters. The loss is immense as to money value, and as 
to destruction of art treasures that cannot be replaced. 
All the royal art collection has been destroyed. The 
Queen‘s apartments suffered most. Much plate has been 
saved, but the valuable pictures, the Gobelin tapestries 
and the great library are ali consumed. The extensive 
greenhouses and stables were not touched. The 8 
avxious about the statuary in the rotunda. There is little 
hope that any of it is saved. All the private papers of the 
King and of Leopold I and the Queen’s jewels were de- 
stroyed. Only the walls are standing. 


..The mortality in Madrid from the influenza has been 
great, but there are indications that the malady is decreas- 
ing. "Gayarré, the tenor, is dead with it. The disease is 
spreading in the provinces, and has assumed a severe form 
at Barcelona. The rapid increase in the number of cases 
of influenza at Wurzburg, Bavaria, has rendered necessary 
the erection of several temporary hospitals. There are 
40,000 cases of the disease in Munich. The epidemic is 
spreading in Dresden. It is spreading in Italy. It has 
appeared at Verona, Messina and Modena. The pupils of 
the military school at Modena have been sent home. 


..Dr. Barbosa, the Brazilian Finance Minister, esti- 
mates that the total expenditure for 1890 will be 68,0u0,000 
milreis; that the Treasury balance will be 62,000.000; and 
that the balance from the Interior Loan will cover the 
deficit and allow the completion of the Interior contracts. 
The public debt is 1,072,000,000 milreis. (The par value of 
the milreis is 36 cents.) 


.. The Brussels Anti-Slaverv Society is making arrange- 
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thought they saw and heard the“ Doli Fairy” truthfully 
given they were sadly victimized. , 


ments for an expedition to Lahe Tanganyika, 
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JOHN ELIOT BOWEN. 


Last Feiday evening, John Eliot Bowen, Ph.D., office 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT, died in Brooklyn of typhoid 
fever. His relation to this paper makes it proper that 
we should here chronicle his death. 

Dr. Bowen was the fifth of the seven sons of Henry C 
Bowen and Lucy M. (Tappan) Bowen. He was born 
June 8th, 1858, and was graduated from Yale College in 





1881. He then devoted two years to travel and study in |. 


Europe and the East, and on his return took a position in 
the editorial office of THE INDEPENDENT. While engaged 
in the daily labor incident to his duties, he pursued 
a course of post-graduate’study at Columbia College in 
History and Political Economy, and received from that 
institution in 1886 the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
As his doctor’s thesis he presented a study of the Eng- 
lish occupation of Egppt, which was published, under 
the title ‘‘The Conflict between the East and West in 
Egypt,” in the first three successive numbers of The Po- 
litioal Setence Quarterly and afterward in book form, and 
which The Atheneum pronounced the best availabie 
source of information on the subject. 

Asa member of our editorial staff, in special charge 
of its literary correspondence and enterprise, Dr. Bowen 
iaimediately proved himself of incalculable service to 
the paper in a very responsible position. He was fertile 
in plan and suggestion, and put himself into communi- 
cation with authors on both sides of the Atlantic who 
could be of service tothe paper. To his activity is to 
be credited a very large part of the special literary fea- 
tures of Tak INDEPENDENT during these past six years. 

During the few years of his literary life he developed 
a clear, strong style, and added to it a bright fancy 
which found expression in a number of excellent stories 
and poems which were published in the magazines, Two 
years ago he published a volume of poetical translations 
of Carmen Sylva’s *‘Songs of Toil.’ 

Bat above all his scholarly and literary attainments, 
his friends loved him for a character which was rarely 
pure and noble. He despised with an utter contempt 
whatever was low or coarse or mean or dishonest or 
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condemned if he thought he discovered in it anything 
that was not transparent us the day and true as the 
judgment of the God he served, All this fitted him to 
be an unswervingly faithful editor, who held fair and 
true dealing with his readers a duty above all others. 
He cared not for policies, but ig a grandly independent 
way wanted to speak the immediate truth, no matter 
where it might strike. He preferred to err on the side of 
over ti rather than on that of slackness. 
He was more afraid to do a wrong than most men are of 
death. We have never been associated with a man 
more stringently and yet unpretentiously pure and un- 
contaminated in his moral character, or more sturdy and 
independent in his judgment. He commanded equally 
the love and the admiration of the whole circle of his 
acquaintance, 

Nothing wins love like character; and it was because 
his friends could see clear through the crystal of his 
soul and find no cloud of self-seeking or untruth, that 
they loved him. He was a man of fine presence, much 
sought in society, as full of humor as of wisdom, a 
leader among his associates, modest, eager to learn, 
with an open mind, teachable of all truth, and possessed 
of an unusually firm executive power that could find 
ways to accomplish what he had devised, and of a re- 
sietant will that could say No with an unbending firm- 
ness to any suggestion that seemed te him to carry a 
taint of insincerity. Affectionate, simple and warm- 
hearted, he combined with these qualities an admirable 
judicial fairness which was the crown of his gentle 
spirit. 

He had his heart in his work for THE INDEPENDENT ; 
and on his young enterprise we depended greatly for 
the force and intelligence which should advance its in- 
terests and more and more strengthen its influence and 
elevate its character. How much we shall miss him 
can be spoken only among ourselves. With rare conse- 
cration to his duties, and with rarely unselfish devotion 
to the friends he loved, and with a very happy and use- 
ful and honorable future before him, with the conscious- 
ness of strength to fill out what he had begun, and with 
the choicest earthly felicities in immediate view, he died, 
at peace with God, on the day after that which had been 
set for his marriage. 
ATA OO KO 


DR. STORRS’S LETTER. 


It is a matter of grave concern which calls from Dr. 
Storrs, the President of the American Board, such a let- 
ter as that which we print in these columns this week. 

Dr. Storrs came to the head of the Board in the midst 
ef a bitter and divisive discussion. He tame with great 
reluctance; but he came with the firm purpose to heal 
the dissension, if possible, and re-unite the Board. The 
Board had just declared itself as to the subject in dis- 
pute in the plainest possible language. It had been 
challenged, and it could not do otherwise ; but the feel- 
ing of the minority was intense, and none knew better 
than the new President the nature and extreme difficulty 
of the task before him. His Letter of Acceptance was a 
powerful plea of pacification. Standing firmly en the 
platform of utterances at Des Moines and. Springfield, 
he invited all who loved the Board and desired to 
strengthen its hands for’the proclamation of the Gospel 
to unite with him in an earnest attempt to restore har- 
mony. The letter had a happy effect. It quieted the 
apprehensions of the minority ; it gave a milder tone to 
the spirit of the majority. It certainly turned the cur- 
rent which was setting toward division. 

Again, atthe annual meeting in this city last Octo- 
ber, Dr. Storrs, in pursuance of the dominant purpose 
of his presidency, drew together what he described as 
the “two wings” of the Board in a vote expressive of 
their hearty acquiescence in the policy outlined in 
his Letter of Acceptance. Again the effect was most 
happy;and earnest men on both sides hoped that the end 
was now in sight and that past differences were to be 
buried. This period of peace and hope, if short, has 
been very grateful and of very material advantage to 
the Board. Our readers will bear us witness that we 
have said no word to disturb in the slightest the prospect 
of permanent settlement. We have waited in hope that 
the great purpose of the honored President was about to 
be accomplished. 

But another emergency has arisen, and Dr. Storrs 
again comes forward witha plea that must save the 
Board, if anything can save it, from the effects of a re- 
newal of the controversy. He has, he says, no other 
wisdom to present than that which he now gives in more 
ample form than he gave in his Letter of Acceptance. 
If this fails those who insist on « different policy will 
have, we doubt not, to be prepared to assume the direc- 
tion of affairs. This is an event which no real friend of 
the Board can contemplate for a moment without feel- 
ings of strong dissent and apprehension. 

As we read the letter which represents the highest 
wisdom that a great mind and an earnest spirit can com- 
mand, we find in it the one hope of the American Board. 
That hope is Dr. Storrs and his policy. He has marked 
out a path which is as plain to him as the path across 
the Brooklyn Bridge. It cannot be blind to anybody 
who cares tosee, That path leads to harmony; and with 














false. He loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 


What others might think, allowable or pardonable, hé 
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to walk therein. 
It is an appeal to the majority to which he himself be- 


at Springfield, but for the exercise of the ‘‘ caution” 
there suggested, with an intelligent discrimination, so 
that applicants who do not “ positively hold” the theory 
of a probation after death, “either as part of a specu- 
lative scheme or as clearly sustained by the Scriptures,” 
and who are moreever sound on the question of inspira- 
tion and believe that in going to the heathen they go to 
men already under condemnation, shall not be rigidly 
dealt with. In approving. most heartily the distinctions 
drawn by Dr. Storrs we do not abate in the least our 
opposition to the theory of probation after death. It is 
just as untenable and unscriptural and dangerous as it 
was when we first raised our voice against it. Nor has 
Dr. Storrs himself grown mure tolerant of it. The Pru- 
dential Committee must keep the rule laid down at 
Springfield inviolate; but it should not administer it as 
tho it were a rule of “ indiscriminate prohibition.” 

The appeal is also to the minority. The minority are 
precipitate. They condemn in haste. They stir up bit- 
terness. They publish unjust and unfair statements. 
They attack secretaries and members of the Prudential 
Committee acrimoniously. They are making the way 
to harmony difficult. If they would exercise a kindlier 
and more patient spirit, and trust more to Dr. Storrs 


filled. 

If there are those among the dissatisfied who are seek- 
ing for a recognition of the doctrine which the Board 
has so definitely condemned, it is well that they should 
know that there can be no compromise. The American 
Board can never be induced, while its constituency re- 
mains as it is, to commission a man to declare the 
“larger hope.” It would, to quote the very expressive 
language of Dr. Storrs, be more rational to ‘‘ set a man 
to run a race with a ten-pound shot tied to each ankle, 
than to send a man with this fixed expectation to preach 
to Hottentot or Hawaiian.” If men are accepted who 
think of the ‘larger hope” simply as a possibility, en- 
tertaining it tentatively and loosely, with no thought 
of presenting it as part of their teacbings,they will be ac- 
cepted because of the great probability that this ‘‘hope” 
will grow less and disappear. If it seemed likely that 
it would stiffen into a doctrine. rejection would certainly 
be indicated as the only proper action. The policy of Dr. 
Storrs would, we have no doubt, tend to make the theory 
of a future probation less likely to fix itself in the mind 
of an applicant perplexed by it. 

Without expressing one word of criticism of the action 
taken in the Covell case, without abati:.g one jot of our 
trust in the Secretaries and the Prudential Committee, 
and without the least diminution of our dislike for the 
Andover theory and the methods by which it has been 
thrust upon the Board, we express the earnest hope that 
a cordial response will be given to the appeal of Dr. 
Storrs’s letter. 


& 
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JESUS AND THE SAMARITAN WOMAN. 


ONE of the most interesting narratives in the Bible is 
that found in the fourth chapter of John’s Gospel, de- 
tailing the interview between Jesus and the woman of 
Samaria. Jesus was then on his return from Judea. to 
Galilee, and had to pass through Samaria. Being ‘‘wea- 
ried with his journey,” he sat near ta ‘‘Jacob’s well,” 
while his disciples had gone into the City of Sychar, to 
purchase food; and while he was there the Samaritan 
woman came thither ‘‘ to draw water.” Jesus said to 
her, ‘* Give me to drink "; and this request opened the 
interview. 

The woman, recognizing Jesus as a Jew, expressed 
her surprise that he should ask even so small a favor of 
her, since she was a Samaritan, and since ‘‘the Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans.” Jesus then arouses 
her curiosity by saying: “‘ If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, 
thou wouldst have asked of him aud he would have 
given theeliving water.” This phrase “‘ living water,’ 
suggested by the circumstances, puzzled the woman; and 
not understanding it, she talked about the depth of the 
well, and referred to the fact that Jesus had ‘‘nothing to 
draw with,” and wished to know how he would obtain 
this ‘‘ living water,” and also raised the question wheth- 
er he claimed to be greater than Jacob Who gave the 
well, ‘“* and drank thereof himself, and his children and 
cattle.” 

Jesus, in answer to the woman, while not changing 
his phraseology, intensifies it, and under the figure of 
water, draws a vivid picture of the blessings which be- 
long to his kingdom, and which it was his province 
to give. Those were his words: ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again; but whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” -The woman 





still retaining her sensuous ideas of the term water, yet 
with her eyes partially opened, saw enough in the lan- 
guage of Jesusto make this request: ‘‘Sir, give me this 
water, that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw.’ 
Tho far from understanding the spiritual import of the 
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it, and also saw something peculiar in him that she had 
not been accustomed to witness in ordinary human 
beings. 

Jesus, at this point dropping the figure of water, sud- 
devly, and apparently‘without anything in the circum- 
stances to suggest it, gives an entirely new turn to the 
conversation, saying to the woman: ‘‘Go, call thy hus- 
band and come hither.” The woman instantly confessed 
that she had no husband. Jesus now lets her know that 
he is aware of this fact. He knew that she was living 
in improper relations with one who was not her husband 
in the lawful sense; and hence he said to her: ** Thou 
hast well said, I have no husband; for thou hast had five 
husbands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy hus- 
band; inthatsaidst thoutruly.” Jesus, tho he had never 
before met this woman, at once disclosed to her his 
knowledge of her history, and in fact asserted his omnis- 
cience. ‘‘Sir,” said the woman, ‘I perceive that thou 
art aprophet.” No wonder she thought that the stranger 
talking to her, whom she recognized as a Jew, possessed 
some supernatural endowment. Her impressions in re- 
spect to him at this moment were greatly deepened. 

The woman, hence, raised the question for this sup- 
posed prophet to solve that was in dispute between the 
Samaritans and the Jews—namely, whether the worship 
of God should be in Mount Gerizim that was near Sy- 
char in Samaria, as the Samaritans claimed, or in Jeru- 
salem, as the Jews claimed. Jesus disposed of this point 
by informing her that the worship of God was not to be 
exclusively in either place, and then by adding these 
weighty and significant words; ‘“‘God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” The great Teacher here defines God in his 
essential nature, and also characterizes the worship that 
should be rendered to him, This worship must be spir- 
itual, as distinguished from mere forms and outward 
observances; and it must be ‘‘in truth” or according to 
the truth, in this respect corresponding with the nature 
and character of God. The place-where the worship is 
rendered, whether it be Jerusalem or Mount Gerizim, is 
not the important matter. The controversy between 
the Jews and the Samaritans on this point related to a 
question of but minor consequence. 

The question now seems to have arisen in this woman’s 
mind, whether this unknown person who talked to her 
so impressively, and who showed to her such a knowl- 
edge of her antecedent life and her present unlawful 
relatious, might not indeed be the Messiah, promised in 
the Old Testament, and so long expected by the Jews. 
“I know,” said she, *‘ that Messias cometh, which is 
called Christ; and when he is come, he will. tellus all 
things.” What she saw in Jesus, and heard from his 
lips, suggested this thought, and led to thisremark. He 
had not as yet openly and in express words declared 
himself to the Jews to be the Messiah; but to this hum- 
ble woman, who then constituted his entire audience, 
he said: *‘I that speak unto thee am he.” Yes, the 
great Messiah, ‘‘wearied with his journey,” and sitting 
by ‘‘ Jacob’s well,” was talking to her, and has just de- 
clared himself to be such. The disciples who had gone 
away to “buy meat,” at this moment make their ap- 
pearance, not a little surprised that Jesus should have 
been talking to this Samaritan woman. She, however, 
left ‘‘ her waterpot ” and hastened back to the city with 
these words on her lips: ‘‘Come, see a man which told 
me all things that ever 1 did: is not this the Christ?” 
While the woman was gone, Jesus, thosolicited by these 
disciples to eat, postponed the eating, and made the oc- 
casion one for instructing these disciples, While he was 
instructing them the Samaritans in large numbers came 
from the city of Sychar; and many of them, hearing 
him themselves, believed on him, and besought him to 
tarry with them. He did remain with thém for two 
days, and then resumed his journey to Galilee. 

Such is the substance of the narrative, as contained in 
the fourth chapter of John’s Gospel. We here find no 
miracles wrought; but we do find the words of the Great 
Teacher, They were words of power when first uttered, 
and they are still words of power. They have been ring- 
ing in the ears of men through all the Christian centu- 
ries, and will do so to the end of time. That conversation, 
in a quietand lonely place, had a significance not con- 
fined to that place, Jesus, in teaching the woman of 
Samaria, taught the race. What he said to her fits the 
wants of the race. In talking to her he gave texts for 
preachers, and ideas for all men. ‘‘ I am he” is his an- 
nouncement of himself to the world. Yes, Jesus of Naz- 
areth 1s the Messiah, that was tocome, that did come, and 
is the Saviour of the world. Blessed is that man who 
learns this truth, and so learns it as to make it the 
means of his own salvation. 

es 

It all depends on Congress whether this nation shall 
do justice to the authors of other nations in protecting 
their literary property. The Copyright Bill will probably 
come up on Thursday of this week for consideration in the 
committees of both houses of Congress. There is no word 
uttered against it by public sentiment or hardly by pri- 
vate greed. Every American author joins with every Enug- 
lish author in urging the passage of such a law. It is sim- 
ply a law to give the English author some of the profits of 
his own labors. Its purpose is to prevent absolute piracy. 
We earnestly trust that this subject may seem to Congress 
worth its consideration apd its action. We believe such 
to be the fact. 











A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT STORRS. 





. , BROOKLYN, January 3d, 1890, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Difterent and perplexing statements having appeared 
concerning the action of the Pridential Committee of 
the American Board in the case of a recent application 
for missionary appointment, and concerning my own 
share in the matter, perhaps you will give me room for 
a statement which may help to make things plainer. 

At the first meeting of the Committee to consider the 
case, held on Tuesday, December 8d, I was present; and 
baving previously had a full conversation with the can- 
didate, in company with Mr. Blatchford, I was prepared 
to vote for his appointment. I stated this to the Com- 
mittee, and gave quite fully my reasons for it. No 
conclusion being reached at the time, another meeting 
was held on the following day, at which I was also pres- 
ent, again signifying my approval of the appointment. 

On this day, Wednesday, I suggested, in the course of 
my remarks, such a form of minute as it had seemed to 
me possible that all members of the Committee might 
accept; presenting, ia the first part, what appeared a fair 
summary of my letter of acceptance of two years ago, 
and closing with a vote of appointment. I did not move 
the adoption of this suggested minute, but read it, as I 
said at the time, as part of my remarke, in the hope that 
some one who had not previously favored the appoint- 
ment might be willing to move its adoption. When the 
further consideration of the case was adjourned for two 
weeks, this written suggestion was left lying, with other 
memoranda, on the table. It had not been brought be- 
fore the Committee by any motion. 

At the adjourned meeting, on December 17th, it be- 
came apparent that the closing part of the minute, as 


suggested by me, appointing the candidate, would not: 


command the necessary majority; but it was moved by 
another member that the first part of it be adopted, a 
different cenclusion being appended, viz.: to postpone 
further consideration of the case till the candidate should 
have finished his Seminary course. I could not regard 
this conclusion as wise. My mind had not changed as 
to the propriety of a present appointment. I anticipated 
the strong excitements of feeling, on either side, which 
have since appeared; and perhaps I did not clearly see the 
pertinence of the first part of the minute, as I had drawn 
it, to the different conclusion now contemplated. But 
when it became evident that the proposal to postpone 
would be carried, I was naturally anxious that in the 
completed minute, which others were about to adopt, it 
should conspicuously appear—in precise correspondence 
with the facts—that the candidate was not rejected; that 
his case was only postponed, was postponed to a definite 
time, and was postponed ona ground outside of thoughts 
already expressed by him onthe subject of future pro- 
bation; on the ground, that is, that according to his 
own statement he had not yet studied eschatolozy, and 
therefore could have reached no mature conclusions 
upon it. The courtesy of those who approved the vote 
in which I could not personally join, allowed me to re- 
touch the form of the minute, in the interest, as I 
thought, of clearness and of peace: and tholI did not 
afterward vote for it, I did, and do, ‘‘ cordially unite 
with those whose view was different from mine, in great- 
ly preferring such a limited postponement, on a ground 
so special, to that indefinite postponement of the case 
which seemed at the time the only alternative. I thought, 
also, that all others whose views had substantially cor- 
responded with mine on the general issue, were at one 
with me in this. 

This is the brief history of my personal connection 
with the minute which was adopted, and which you 
have published. In one sense it is true, as has been 
stated, that I wrote it, in both its parts. In another, and 
a true sense, it was not mine; the first part of it being 
applied to a different conclusion from what I had con- 
templated, the last part being shaped to express as care- 
fully and distinctly as possible the decision of others, in 
which decision, except as an alternative to something 
more distinctly opposed to my views, I could not con- 
cur. 

Enough has been said about this; but now comes 
another question, of really large and grave importance— 
the question, that is, how it was possible for me, known 
wherever I am known at all as a stedfast conservative 
in theological thinking, to desire and advocate the ap- 
pointment as a missionary, under the Board, of one 
whose mind was certainly not clear on the ever-fresh 
subject of future probation? 1 shall be glad to have 
space enough allowed, partially at least to answer this 
question. 

I am so conservative in theology as not to have as 
much patience as have some others, with whom in gen- 
eral I closely agree, with the theory, or hypothesis, of 
opportunity for repentance unto life eternal, beyond the 
grave. It has never seemed to me an error which 
reached to the centers of character, as does a defective 
doctrine of sin, or of regeneration. It has never seemed 
an error easting eclipse on the holy splendor of the 
character of God, as does that which denies retribution 
for sin, or which limits Divine grace to special church 
channels; or as did the old doctrine that Christ died to 
satisfy and release the claim of the Devil on human sin- 
ners. Indeed, [ have strengly sympathized with the 
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moral motive behind the speculation, and have rec- 
ognized it as finding original incentive in compassionate 
But it has seemed to me an error, never- 
theless, as it now does; and one sure to involve much 
practical mischief. I have never hesitated to character- 
ize it, when occasion demanded, as in my judgment 
without authority in the Scripture, unhistorical—unless 
the Roman Catholic’ doctrine of purgatory may be 
thought to have some affinity with it—as out of har- 
mony with the consensus of existing evangelical thought, 
and as a too daring attempt to add to the Gospel sonte- 
thing which the Master had not put therein. It has 
seemed to me especially unfriendly to faithful, fervent 
and patient missionary labor; since it appears, at least, 
to justify the expectation that if men do not hear the 
Gospel in this life they will have a vastly extended space 
for repentance in the ages beyond, under the immediate 
exhibition of Christ, and in utter separateness from all 
present temptations of the world and of the flesh. I 
cannot reasonably presume that any man in whose 
mind an expectation like this is fixed will labor with 
earnestness, with heroic self-sacrifice, ard with long en- 
durance, to present the Lord imperfectly here to those 
who, if not thus partially and prematurely enlightened 
by human agency, will see Him personally, in Divine 
invitation and promise, amid the hereafter. 

Of course this view seems narrow and harsh to those 
holding the opinion; but my business is to speak with 
an upreserved frankness, and to show how the mat- 
ter presents itself to me—presents itself now only more 
distinctly than it did when, several years ago, the theory 
began to claim acceptance in Congregational pulpits 
If either of my honored associates in the 
Prudential Committee held this theory, as neither of 
them does, I could not vote to send him as a missionary, 
however much he might wish to go. The Board cer- 
tainly was not established, and it does not exist, for the 
propagation of any such notion. The churches at large, 
contributing to the Board, do not accept it. I doubt if 
adozen of the corporate members intelligently adopt 
it. I do not believe that any missionary society will 
ever be organized, or certainly will be long and effect- 
ively maintained, in which this speculation becemes a 
controlling practical force. [T most heartily wish that 
every one applying for appointment to the Committee, 
of which I find myself unexpectedly a member, felt 
about the venturesome and unauthorized hypothesis pre- 
cisely as I do. 

But while I was sitting on the platform at Springfield 
two years ago, listening to the debate in which I pur- 
posely took no part, the faces of seminary students were 
before me, the expression of which enlightened me on 
some things. They were, to all appearance, precisely 
such students as we most need, for hard but fruitful 
missionary work; young, strong, earnest of spirit, and 
highly intelligent, but with a present expression of hesi- 
tation, doubt, almost painful perplexity, overlaying their 
primary expression of candor, moral enthusiasm, and 
loyalty to Christ. The question fronted me on the spot; 
it faced me afterward in every hour of the weeks which 
intervened between that meeting and my acceptance ot 
the Presidency: it has never since ceased to occupy my 
thoughts: What should be, what must be, the attitude 
of the Board and of its Committee toward such young 
men? coming from our own households and churches, 
from our particular colleges and seminaries; not holding 
the doctrine of a future probation with any assured and 
final conviction, but doubting about it, feeling that per- 
haps it may be true, and with the impulsive tempera- 
ment of youth, which does not look before and after, 
hoping that it is true. How should I, as President, how 
should all in office under the Board conscientiously bear 
themselves toward such young men? with whom our 
work may be rapidly expanded; without whom our 
largest plans are throttled, My first answer was given 
in my letter of acceptance; my last answer was given 
in the committee-room at Boston; and the two are 
identical. It 1s not an answer inspired or modified by 
considerations of what is expedient. Itseems to me the 
only fair answer which can be given. 

It is not the fault of these young men that their minds 
are not clear on a subject so recently emerging for dis- 
cussion, and concerning which a leading professor in a 
leading Presbyterian seminary, speaking for his own 
communion, has just said that ‘‘there is great perplex- 
ity in the minds of the theologians and the minisiry, as 
well us of the people.” The responsibility is with the 
teachers, to whom the students are attached, in whom 
they confide, whose skill in teaching they daily feel, but 
who either fail to give clear instruction on the mysteri- 
ous state to come, or give such instruction as sustains 
and encourages the new speculation. The impressions 
left on the student-mind are essentially secondary, not 
primary. They are lunar, not solar; the pallid reflec- 
tion of what others have taught, of what has met them 
in lectures and reviews, not affirmative convictions, 
vivid and regnant in their own minds, I speak in the 
general, quite understanding that there have been and 
are distinct exceptions to therule. Ordinarily, the im- 
mediate impressions are superficial, not likely to con- 
tinue in many minds after larger experience, wider 
study, profounder reflection, and practical work. Cer- 
tainly I have dropped many impressions left on my own 
mind by the excellent Dr, Woods, or by even the alert 
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and animating Professor Stuart, Some of them are now 
so distant and indistinct that I hardly recall them. It 
is fairly to be expected that these young men, with in- 
dependent inquiry, with prayer for God's guidance, and 
under the discipline of strenuous service, will by no 
‘means retain the comparatively copivsed and emotional 
impressions which now they may express, Lut will estab- 
lish and co-ordinate, in harmony with the Scriptures, 
and under their light, their own schemes of spiritual 
thought. 

How then, are they to be treated now, when seeking 
to be sent on missionary service ? 

As I havesaid, if any decisively and deliberately main- 
tain that beyond the grave wait ages of grace for those 
who have not here heard of Carist, then, so far as I am 
concerned, they will tarry at home, todo what good they 
may find to do here. I| shall wish them well, and be 
glad to learn that the Lord has blessed them; but I 
would not commission one ia whom I should see a possi- 
ble affinity to the most intrepid and brilliant of the mis 
sionaries who have made heathendom radiant with their 
presence, if he thought, asin my judgment he ought 
consistently to think, that the heathen, provided he does 
not go to them, will in the future have vast opportu- 
nities for repentazce unto life, which may be sacrificed 
by now listening to him. I would sooner seta man to 
run a race with a ten-pound shot tied to each ankle, than 
send a man with this fixed expectation to preach to Hot- 
tentot or Hawaiian. 

But how shall those be treated who simply doubt, and 
do not profess to know or affirm? whose minds in a 
measure reflect the teachings which they have heard, 
but whose impressions are still ‘‘ tentative and un- 
fixed”? 

Plainly, imperatively, according to my conception of 
things, they are not to be met by any abrupt and sharp- 
edged challenge, to the effect that “‘ if you doubt you 
cannot go.” Ido not suppose that they ever have been 
thus met; certainly they must not be, so long asI have 
a voice in the matter. They must not be taken, either, 
in groups, or in any way classified, as coming from this 
seminary, or that, or the other. Each case must be con- 
sidered by itself, patiently, candidly, with a sincerely 
sympathetic endeavor to ascertain exactiy the reach and 
the force of the admitted doubt; an effort made largely 
in face to face conference, in addition, at least, to those 
interchanged writings which may be needed, but in 
which, espevially on the part of the young, the expres- 
sion of thought is apt to be less free and familiar, more 
conventional and more theoretic. In such conversation 
great pains should be taken to disengage feeling from 
conviction, a sympathetic desire from a dogmatic bias, 
the effect of a diffused epidemical sentiment from a 
personal tendency; and the line should be sharply drawn 
between a thought lying loosely in the mind, and a 
theory which is entertained as a necessary part of a 
speculative scheme: between a state of mind still in flux 
on the subject, and one consciously set toward predeter- 
mined conclusions. Above all, it should be found whether 
one is heartily ready to leave*the whole matter in the 
hands of God, as one on which He has not spoken; or is 
practically convinced that He must do in one way, and 
not otherwise, to vindicate His justice. I said two years 
ago that the shadings of thought, at this point, would 
probably be delicate and intricate in some minds. I 
have never seen reason to modify the forecast. But the 
essential moral element in the mind of a ‘candidate can 
be reached; and it must be somebody’s business to do it. 
To get now and then a good missionary, whom we other- 
wise should have missed, is worth many times more than 
all the trouble. It cannot be done, in my judgment, by 
the mere presentation of creed-forms, useful as these are 
in many ways, and highly as I honor them. Thesubtler 
states and processes of thought in an eager, sensitive, 
and troubled young mind, can no more be accurately 
measured by such than a perfume in the air can be 
measured by yard-sticks. 

Suppose it then to be ascertained, through frank con- 


' ference, that the candidate does not positively hold the 


theory of opportunity for repentance beyond the grave, 
either as part of a speculative scheme, or as clearly sus- 
tained by the Scriptures, but is yet in a certain perplex- 
ity about it, sometimes more distinctly inclining to it, 
and again feeling that it has no sufficient support; what 
comes next? Ishould say, without doubt, to certify our- 
selves of his clear and firm hold on the inspiration and 
authority of the Scripture, on the true nature and work 
of Christ, on the necessity of regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, and on the present responsibility and condemna- 
tion of the heathen, as set forth with just and appalling 
emphasis in the New Testament; and then to minister to 
any remaining and unreduced doubt concerning a fu- 
ture gracious opportunity, not principally by philosoph- 
ical argument—to address which to states of tangled 
thought, into which feeling intimately enters, is gen- 
erally like trying to heal a sore with a handspike—not 
even so much by selected texts of the Seripture, but by 
stirring afresh his missionary enthusiasm, by setting 
him to absorb the whole substance of the Gospel with- 
out pinning his attention to the austere problems of the 
future, and, as soon as possible, by putting him to work 
in some appropriate missionary field. 

Tt has been, and is, my fixed conviction that, as I said 


two years ago, “ evangelists and missionariés naturally ; 





draw nearest to the heart of the Gospel.” It is only an 
ever-fresh illustration of the words of the Master, that if 
any man be stedfastly minded to do with his might the 
will of the Fatner, he shall know of the doctrine. These 
recent, remote, and, as I think, misleading and vain 
speculations, are bred’ in the air of metaphysical medi- 
tation, in minds which are restless unti! they shall have 
planned the Divine scheme into conformity with their 
ethical suggestions. Energetic personal work for 
Christ puts the mind in a different spiritual atmos- 
phere; and work among the heathen, with no fettering 
moral commitment to the lecture-room theory, will 
usually clarify, instruct and energize, more than any 
number of lectures could. 

A candid and devoted young man so working, for the 
glory of Christ and for man’s highest welfare, will al- 
most certainly come to see that the unevangelized peo- 
ples are not unfortunate, merely, through deficiency of 
light, but are consciously guilty, sinning against the 
light which they have, and having more light from 
Christ himself, by his Spirit, than had been imagined; 
that they love and cleave to their evil lusts, against 
whatever remonstrance of reasop, of the natural con- 
science, of the teachings of experience, of the teachings 
of the wise, against the admonitions of Providence, and 
against the rebuke of the still small voice. He will 
almost certainly ere long encounter the question, from 
some acute sinner on whom he is vainly expending his 
force, ‘‘ If you are convinced that chances for repent- 
ance are reserved for my people, in unlimited futures 
beyond the grave, why not leave us to enjoy the pleas- 
ant sins in which we delight, and of which weshall have 
opportunity to repent when temptations are removed, 
and when He of whom you speak appears, in the large 
by-and-by ?” 

Aman uncommitted to any theory, and working with 
the fullswing of his strength in the missionary field, 
will understand practically, and not as a mere linguistic 
expert, the view which Paul had of the voluntary per- 
verse wickedness of the world, as set forth in his tre- 
mendous indictment in the letter to the Romans; and he 
will enter, I should hope, into clo8er sympathy with that 
magnificent missionary leader, who certainly wrote and 
wrought and suffered with no thought whatever of any 
probation beyond the grave. Most of all, I should hope, 
he will come t> a more intimate fellowship with the 
mind of the Master; understanding the secret of his im- 
mense urgency to have the Gospel preached at once, in 
all the world, while freshly alive to his supreme declara- 
tion that many who have not consciously seen him will 
come, or will not come, into his kingdom, according as 
they have done, or have not done, among the needy and 
the sick, the works of his spirit. I should expect such a 
man to feel it ere long an almost blasphemous thing for 
himself, as a weak servant of Christ, to add an uncertain 
buman speculation to His sublime and tender Gospel; 
and I should certainly know that he would find such a 
theory in his own hands, what I called it long ago, “‘ atin 
blade,” poorly replacing the sword of the Spirit. 

This, then, is the plan of administration concerning 
missionary candidates which I outlined at the start, 
and to which I still energetically adhere: No appoint- 
ment of one distinctly and affirmatively committed to 
the theory of a future probation; a candid, tender und 
sympathetic judgment of each case of perplexed and 
doubtful opinion, taking it by itself, and making no one 
a precedent for another; when assured of a firm and 
intelligent hold on the essentials of evangelical faith in 
one thus doubting, a large reliance on missionary zeal, 
and on the educating force of missionary work, to bring 
the clearness and unity of right convictions to replace 
the state of intermingled and uncompleted thought and 
feeling presently presented. And I hope that nobody 
will be offended if I frankly add that about the last 
thing which I should do for a young man of ardent and 
receptive mind, in this dubious state, of whom I wanted 
to make a missionary, would be to discourage his mis- 
sionary impulse, and send him back to Andover, with a 
more or less keen sense of repulse, to get further light 
on eschatology. I say this without prejudice, as with- 
out any favoring prepossession. I have seen Andover but 
once in more than thirty years, and then on an errand 
to the Abbott Academy. I shall very likely never see 
the place again. But with all respect for the accom- 
plished and industrious teachers who occupy tts chairs, I 
would far sooner send one to Zululand or Japan, on a 
mission for Christ, than send him to them, as an in- 
quiring student, to get correct views of what some of 
them regard as ‘‘the larger hope.” In moral therapeu- 
tics, and for purposes of cure, I doubt the maxim 
“*similia similibus.” 

All this which I have rapidly written, was contained 
implicitly, and most of it was articulated with perfect 
distinctness, in my letter accepting the Presidency. It 
was not, asI said, apy fabricated scheme to meet an 
emergency. lt seemed to me the dictate of a sound 
common sense, and of a temperate Christian wisdom. It 
was approved, at the time, by those in whose judgment I 
have more confidence than I have in my own. It ap- 
peared, in a measure, to relieve a tension which was fast 
becoming insupportable. It was adopted, without mani- 
fested dissent, by ‘‘ both wings,” at the recent meeting 
in New York. It is to-day, in my judgment, the fair, 
reasonable, almost the only basis, on which we can treat 





young men from our schools without injustice; and the 
only basis of harmonious co-operation among those here- 
tofore combined in the Board. It repeats the admoni- 
tion to exercise ‘‘ caution,” and to give no approval to a 
doctrine which the Board has disallowed. But it frankly 
and fairly meets the feeling—which is a just feeling—of 
those who insist that young men of fine parts, of fine 
promise, of a fervent consecration and an earnest mis- 
sionary temper, are not to be peremptorily repelled 
by the Board, because,without having reached a conclu- 
sion which it disapproves, their minds, under the influ- 
ences around them, are in a transition state of doubt. 
Whether anybody else accepts it or not, I stand by this, 
as a fair and permanent method of action; and I applied 


it, and wished if possible to have others apply it, in the % 


case lately before the Committee, 

I had had no personal knowledge of the young man 
then appearing, until I met him, by my request, for a 
two hours’ talk. He had written some things, asI partly 
knew and was afterward more fully advised, which I 
regretted, and which embarrassed’ his case before the 
Committee. But he left the distinct impression upon 
me of a sincere, manly, Christian student, who had 
come out of early and extreme unbelief into a clear ap- 
prehension of Christ, and a glad consecration to bis 
service; who had no assured conviction on the subject of 
probation after death; who thought it a ‘‘ perhaps,” at 
least for some; probably, but not certainly, indicated by 
the famous passages in Peter; possibly, but not certainly, 
involved in the universality of the atonement; and who 
was as earnest to preach the Gospel as if he positively 
knew that after death was no chance of repentance. He 
seemed to me likely to make a good missionary—diligent, 
faithful, with a spirit receptive of what God should 
teach; and while I was sorry that his mind was not 


wholly in tune with mine, I should have been glad to . 


leave that mind just where it was, with no fresh bias 
against my convictions, until missionary service had 
had its effect on him. Others thought differently, being 
as clear and conscientious as I was, in their adverse 
judgment; and under the circumstances I tried, as I 
have said, to secure the most inoffensive form in which 
to record the action thus adopted. I sincerely hope that 
the Andover professors may help him toward that light 
which he needs, as much as I should cenfidently expect 
that the idolaters of Asia would. 

The length of this letter 1s. becoming intwlerable; yet 
please allow me a word or two more. 

Attacks upon myself are of no account. I have met 
too many to now think of them twice; and the general 
verdict has not been discouraging. But I earnestly dep- 
recate violent attacks on the Prudential Committee, or 
on either of the Secretaries. -In this whole business 
there has been too much of confusing animosity. The 
members of the Committee are conscious of an impor- 
tant trust, and are keenly sensible of obligation to the 
Board. They are sincere and faithful men, differing in 
opinion, but all trying to do their duty fairly and 
kindly. Abuse is rarely an instrument of persuasion. 
It is only semi-barbarous men and women who try to 
work conviction in each other with broomsticks and 
bludgeons. In cases like those presented to the Com- 
mittee, the ‘‘ personal equation” is of necessity a signifi- 
cant factor in determining the judgment; and this is 
not likely to be favorably affected by acrid assault. 
It isno conventional form of words in which I say that I 
have the highest regard for all the members of the Com- 
mitttee, and for each of the Secretaries. The Home Sec- 
retary, whose name seems to many a modern synonym 
for perpendicular stiffness, has been a friend of mine 
since, as a boy older than himself, I fear that I some- 
times tried his patience. I shall very likely differ from 
him again, and differ variously, in matters of detail; 
but I shall not fail affectionately to honor his soundness 
in doctrine, or his fidelity to his convictions. The dear 
and honored Vice-President of the Board is as near to 
my heart as if he were a brother by blood; and I cannot 
express the joy which I have felt in finding his experi- 
enced spirit, and his acute, practical mind, in close sym- 
pathy with mine, on whatever subjects have come be- 
fore us. lam confident still, as I said at the Taberna- 
cle, that those who have been divided heretofore, more 
by sympathy than by doctrine, are surely coming to 
work together, with mutual respect and with cordial 
consent: not seekiog thereversing of any action of the 
Board, but recognizing the fact that intelligent caution is 
not at all indiscriminate prohibition, that acknowledged 
perplexity is not of necessity fuctious or virulent, and 
agreeing sometimes to appoint the honest inquiring 
doubter, without forcing him to statements which he 
cannot accept, and without, on the other hand, indorsing 
his doubt. 

At any rate, I have no other wisdom to present on the 
subject than this, which was expressed two years ago, and 
is here expressed again. I have given to the office which 
I was most unwilling to take a large measure of the 
strength which is not altogether as elastic as it was, and 
in the aggregate many weeks out uf the years which are 
passing like swift aud vanishing clouds. I can fairly 
call all to witness that every suggestion in my letter of 
acceptance, looking toward harmony, has been on my 
part punctually fulfilled. A Committee has been ap- 
pointed, and continued, to consider the relation of the 
Board to the churches, Another Committee has been 
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appointed—com posed, in a majority, of those critical of 
the methods pursued at the Rooms—to investigate those 
methods, I have done what I could, and sball do it 
hereafter, to carry out fully the terms and the spirit of 
my primary Letter, toward candidates for appointment. 
I am intent upon only qne end: to have the Board main- 
tain its faith, restore its unity, and send the Good Tid- 
ings, to proclaim which is its glory, with wider sweep 
than ever before throughout the world. The way tothis 
seems to me as plain as the path across the Brooklyn 
Bridge. I do not expect to grow weary in well do- 
ing till the Master says, ‘‘ Cease! Come, and give tby ac- 
count!” If others go with me, I am perfectly assured 
that the end we desire is not far off; and in that end will 
be a reward for everything that any of us have done, for 
all our waiting, and allour work. But ifany one basa 
better wisdom-on this entangled ard ivritating matter, 
which bas stirred so much controversy that it now seems 
difficult to touch it without passion, if he will take the 
place at the head of the Board which I shall only too 
gladly vacat:, I will give every atom of personal in 

fluence to his support; and he will be hailed by no one 
else with so quick an enthusiasm as by 
Yours faithfully, 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


95. EFFECTIVE Prohibition in Kansas has not operated 
to the injury of business. Governor Humphrey, in a 
letter written last month, declared that ‘‘ since Prohibi- 
tion was enacted the State has increased in wealth and 
population and prosperity.” In five years the State has 
increased its population by one-half or five millions, bav- 
ing now 1,500,000. This growth has not been in rural 
districts simply, but particularly in towns and cit‘es. 
In 1880 there were only six cities having over 5,000 
population; in 1885 there were twelve. In 1880 there 
were only fifty-five towns and cities having a popula- 
tion exceeding 1,000; in 1885 there were ninety-one. In 
1880 the farms cf Kansas were valued at $234.178,.936, 
and their products for that year were $84,521,486; 1n 
1885 the farms had increased in value to $408,073.454, 
and the value of their products that year was $143 577,- 
018. In the same period the number of churches in 
Kansas was almost doubled, the number of school- 
houses was increased, and there were many other evi- 
dences that the destruction of the saloon business adds 
mightily to the prosperity of a State. 

96. In no other State in the country has Prohibition 
more signally proved its power to grapple and over- 
throw the giant evil of the rum traffic. Kansas, more 
than any othet Prohibition State, defies the most des- 
perate attempts of the enemies of Prohibition to prove 
that Prohibition does not probibit, that it is a synonym 
for free rum, and that wherever it is tried it depresses 
business and checks prosperity. 


R. 8. SToRRs. 
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Cditorial Notes. 


To the public interested in religious affairs the striking 
feature in our issue this week will be the very careful let- 
ter of Dr. Storrs on the position of the American Board. 
Its importance requires us to print a larger editiou than 
usual. To please a more private circle, and as a pious trib- 
ute, we give the addresses of Dr. Storrs and Dr. Ward at 
the funeral of our beloved associate, John Eliot Bowen, 
Ph.D. Elaine Goodale presents a hopeful view of the 
future of the Indian under General Morgan’s policy; Dr 
C. H. Parkhurst tells what Christian work laymen can do 
ina large city; the Imperial Constitution of Brazil is de- 
scribed by Prof. J. S. Blackwell; Dr. Spear instructs us on 
the Humiliation of Christ; and the meaning Of the pageantry 
in honor of Jefferson Davis is set.forth by M. H. Leonard. 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams gives a fall report of the meeting 
of the American Historical Association, and Miss Ward 
describes the French pictures, other than Millet’s, in the 
Barye Exhibition. Mrs. Merrill E. Gates, William Sharp, 
W. W. Bailey, and an anonymous writer introduced by 
Bishop Coxe supply the poetry, and William S. Harben 
and Kdward Everett Hale, Jr. thestories. The pape: is 
crowded with good things, to suit many tastes. 








Wuat Christ thought of himself is very clearly and 
strongly set forth in a series of [ ams, contained iu the 
Gospel of John. Tothe woman of Samaria he said: “1 that 
speak unto thee am he’”’ [the Messiah]. (John iv, 26.) To 
the disciples in a storm on the sea of Galilee he said: “ Lt is 
I [literally, T am], be not afraid.’’ (John vi, 20.) To the 
Jews in the synagog at Capernaum, he said: ‘‘I am that 
Bread of Life.”’ “I am the living Bread which came down 
from Heaven.” (Johu vi, 48.51.) To the Jews at the feast 
of Tabernacles he said: ‘‘I am the light of the world.” 
(John viii, 12.) Tothe Jews again at the same feast he said: 
“Before Abraham was I am.” (John viii, 57,) To the Jews 
just after the feast he said: ‘‘I am the door of the sheep.” 
“‘T am the good shepherd; the good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep.” (Jobn x,7, 11.) To the weeping Martha, 
whose brother had just died, he said: “I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life.”” (John xi, 25.) To the disciples whose 
feet he had just washed in the *‘ upper room” the night be- 
fore his death, he said: ‘‘ Ye call me Master and Lord, and 
ye say well, for sol am.’’ (John xiii, 13.) In answer to the 





casion he said: “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life; 
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no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” (John xiv, 6.) 

He also said on the same occasion to his discipies: ‘I am 

the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman [the vine- 

dresser].”” *‘I am the vine, ye are the branches.” (John 

xv, 1,5.) When he stood before the Jewish Sanhedrim, 

and was asked by Caiaphas, the high priest, whetber he 

was “the Christ, the Son of God,” he said: ‘“‘I am; and ye 

sbali see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power 

and coming in the clouds of heaven.” (Mark xiv, 62.) 

These are examples of the self-assertion of Jesus of Naza- 

reth The I ams that fell from his lips on sundry occa- 

sions, taken in connection with the annexed predicates, 

clearly present Jesus Christ, in the language of a Christian 

writer, 

“As the center of all things—of self-existence, or eternity. 

of immutability, of omnipotence, of all the resources that are 
found in God—the souree of all things, of light, of life.of com- 
fort, of strength, of blessedness, of immortality, of all the treas- 
ures that the Christian soul can desire.” 

Jesus Christ during his public ministry told his own story 
as to himself, and confirmed the truth of that stery by 
numerous miracles; and on three occasions God the Father 
attested toits truth by a supernatural voice from Heaven. 
While he did not disclaim his humanity, he certainly did 
not limit his wonderful Personality simply to the human 
ephere, but did claim for it a divine elevation, alike in his 
own nature, and with reference to the purpose for which 
he came into the world. To put Jesus into the category of 
being merely a man, or that of any created being, however 
exalted, is to reject his own testimony in regard to him- 
self. Itis literally true, as said by the Jewish officers who 
were sent to arrest Jesus, that “ never man spake like this 
man.” (John vii, 46.) Every Christian, fer his own com- 
fort, should so study the Gospel narrative, and also the 
apostolical Epistles, as to obtain a clear and vivid idea of 
the Bible Christ, in what he is, in wiat he has done, and 
in what he is still doing, for the salvation of men. This 
will fill the heart with peace, and stir the life to activity. 
No other knowledge has orcan have so much power. 





iv is now more thaa a year since Kemmler was convicted 
in this State of murder in the first degree, and sentenced 
to be put to death by electricity. as provided for by law. 
For this purpose he was removed to the State-prison at 
Auburn. Then a writ of habeas corpus was sued out in 
his favor from Judge Day, ostensibly in bis name, but 
really by the procurement of an electric light company; 
and Mr. Cockran of this city was employed by the company 
to fight the battle against the constitutionality of the law 
under which Kemmler was sentenced. Judge Day ap- 
pointed a referee to take testimony on the question of fact 
relating to the killing power of electricity. Months were 
consumed in this process. The testimony filled two vol- 
umes of type-writing, amounting to 1,200 pages; and 
Judge Day, after wading through this testimony, held the 
law to be constitutional, dismissed the writ of habeas 
corpus, and handed Kemmler over to the Warden of the 
Auburn State-prison, to be executed as directed by law. 
Mr. Cockran then took an appeal from this decision to the 
General Term of. the Fifth Judicial Department of this 
State; and the General Term last week rendered a decision 
affirming that of Judge Day, and directing the law to be 
carried into effect. Mr. Cockran, having a good fee-pay- 
ing client in the electric light company, has entered a 
notice of an appeal to the Court of Appealsin this State; 
and until this Court decides the point in question, the 
execution of the law must be held in abeyance. The only 
question at issue is whether capita’ punishment by elec- 
tricity is an “‘unusual and crivel’”’ method of punishment in 
the sense intended to be prohibited by the Constitution of 
this State. Judge Day says it is not; and Juage Dwight, 
delivering the opinion of the General Term on the same 
point, says thesame thing. There canscarcely be a doubt 
that the Court of Appeals, when the case gets before it, 
will take the same view. That this mode of punishment 
is “unusual” is*true; but that itis ‘‘cruel”’ is not true. 
On the contrary, the evidence ovewhelmingly shows that 
death by electricity is certain, instantaneous, and painless; 
and hence, to the victim, humane as compared with hang- 
ing. Nobody doubts this. We do not believe that Mr. 
Cockran himself has any doubt on the point; and yet the 
State has been treated to the legal furce of a plea against 
the law in the pretended interests of humanity, when the 
real party making this plea through Mr. Cockran, 1s not 
Kemmler, but an electric light company seeking its own 
ends. This part of the business is a brazen-faced attempt 
to defeat the just operation of law on purely false pretenses. 
The Courtof Appeals, as we have no doubt, will put an 
end to the farce. 


The Southwestern Christian Advocate is a trustworthy 
paper representing the Northern Methodist Church. This 
is its report showing how the Negroes are discriminated 
against 1m school affairs in New Orleans: 


“The flagrant piece of injustice recently enacted by the School 
Board against the colored children infiriving them out of the on- 
ly respectable school building which they occupied in this city, to 
make room for the white children, already abundantly supplied 
with school facilities, was an outrageous shame, which 
has served to bring many wrongs to light. There are twenty-six 
McDenogh school buildings in this city, built out of the money 
left for educational purposes by the millionaire John McDonogb. 
His will provided that his benefactions should be equally shared 
by the colored as well as by the whites. But what has been the 
result? Instead of sharing equally out the twenty-six buildings 
erected by that fund, the colored people have had the use of only 
one McDonogh schoo! building in this city, the one in the sixth 
district, which was built for them, and which they have occupied 
for the last fifteen years. From this they have been driven out 
by the police, by order of the present School Board, who owe 
their places to Negro votes. It is but just to say that a pretty 
good building is being erected in Carrollton for the colored 
children and another tolerably fair building is now occupied by 
them in McDonoghville, but apart from these the only respect- 





question of Thomas in the same room and on the same oc- 


‘have been driven into a worthless, uncom ; 
dated building to make room for about fifty white chilaren.” 


able public school building occupied by our children, was that 
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..--Bishop Newman, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who was reported as saying tha; Le would like toseea 
union of all Methodist branches under three General Con- 
ferences, one of which should be colored, explains that he 
certainly did not mean that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ought to thrust out her colored members into the 
proposed colored General Conference. He meant to propose 
the union of the separate colored bodies—the two African 
and colored Methodist Episcopal Churches. As to his own 
Church it has, he conceives, a great mission in the South to 
botn races. To abandon the colored people would be “to 
outrage justice and prostitute honor.” He adds: 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church never divides—divisibility 
means annihilation. She should never ask her people to secede, 
for secession is death. Sheshould never request her children to 
*set up for themselves,’ as she has room enough and to spare in 
h:r parental mansion.” 

This is sufficiently definite, and shows that the Bishop did 
not make himself understood in his speech at the Central 
Tennessee Conference. We are glad to be able to say that 
the Bishop’s opinion as above expressed is undoubtedly the 
opinion of the great body of his Church. 


...-Prof. R. B. Welch, D.D, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, reviews with much clearness in The Evangelist 
the course of discussion on the revision of the Westminster 
Confession. He does not see how the Church can be 
brought to agreement on revision, and he looks to the con- 
struction of a shorter creed, which should be ‘‘ confessional 
rather than controversial, scriptural rather than specula- 
tive, practical rather than abstract or theoretic,” and which 
should emphasize such doctrines as the love of God, the 
fallness of the Atonement, the freeness of salvation, and 
the divine commission to preach the Gospel to all nations. 
Professor Welch further says that such a creed should be 
short, ‘‘so that it can be easily read at a sipyle sitting of 
an hour or half an hour.’”’ Protect us against that kind of 
brevity. That is as long as two sermons. Why the new 
Eoglish Presbyterian Creed or the late Congregational 
Creed can be read in five minutes, and that is four anda 
half minutes longer than the Apostles’ Creed. 


..-The Catholic authorities do, beyond question, de- 
nounce our public’school system, and bid Catholic parents 
send their children to parochial schools. And so six hun- 
dred thousand Catholic children are sent to the parochial 
schools. But how long do they stay there? Ata recent 
meeting, as The Interior tells us, of a Chicago club de- 
voted to the discussion of public questions, a Catholic 
gentleman emphatically denied that the Church is opposed 
to the public school system. Said he: 


“The work of our Church schools is but a preparation of the 
more ignorant for the public schools, into which nine out of 
ten of their pupils graduate. I venture to say that the great 
success of the Catholic Church rests in a large degree in the 
ardor and labor of her members who have been edncated in the 
public schools.” 


That kind of testimony we always get from laymen. 


.... The Government of Brazil is at present that of revo- 
lutionists who succeeded in driving Dom Pedro from his 
throne. It will not be a republican government in fact 
and in form until the people by the exercise of their elec- 
toral powers shall have the opportunity to make it such. 
What it wantsis an organic law resting on the will of the 
people. It will be time enough for the Government of the 
United States formally to recognize Brazil as a Republic 
when the people themselves shall have established sucha 
fact and when the proper evidences thereof shall bave been 
dui, presented. There is no occasion for any undue haste 
in this matter. 


..-.The excellent Committee of the House on Civil Ser- 
vice Reform has decided, it is said, to propose an investiga- 
tion of the operations of the Civil Service system. We 
hope such an investigation will be ordered. We have no 
doubt that it will, if fairly conducted, show that the sys- 
tem is working well, that it has been ofincalculable benefit. 
and that it needs to be extended. Mr. Walker Blaine 
suggests that its application to consulates would be of 
great advantage to the State Department. The friends of 
the Reform will be more pleased with the proposed investi- 
gation than its enemies. 


....Uhe Herald, of this city, last week, published a letter 
on the race question, written by the Rev. Plato Johnson, 
a putative colored minister in Georgia, in which the writer 
says: 

“Now my judgment is dat when de Souf comes to de ‘clusion 
dat dere ain’t no niggers in dis country, dat ebberbody is white 
fore de law, de race question will take to de woods. Long’s dere’s 
one law for de whites an’ anodder law for the blacks we ain't 
goin’ to hev no peace.”’ 

We entirely agree with Mr. Johnson. 
the head. 


He hits the nail on 


.... The Territory of Wyoming wants to become a State, 
and hopes to be admitted into the Union by the present 
Congress. In 1880 the total vote of the Territory was 7,667 
and at the last election of a Delegate to Congress it was 
18,008, showing a probable population of between 45,000 
and 50.000. These figures settle the question that the Terri- 
tory had better wait for further growth before being ad- 
mitted into the Union and represented in the Senate of the 
United States by two Senators. 


....It was a happy circumstance as the Philadelphia 
Ledger observes, that prevented Justice Lamar from ac- 
cepting the invitation to deliver a eulogy of Jefferson Davis 
in Richmond—the pressure of his judicial duties. It would 
not have seemed just the thing for a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court to eulogize the dead leader of the Southern 
Confederacy. 


.... We wish Governor Hill, of this State, a Happy New 





in the sixth district from which nearly five bundred of them 


Yeat, earnestly hoptng that when the Legislature presents 
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to hima Ballot Reform bill he will have the patriotism to 
back down from his false position and sign the bill. Con- 
sistency is a jewel when consistent with duty and good 
sense; but when it is not, then inconsistency may be the 
jewel. 


... A millionaire father in Brooklyr. who has recently 
died, gave to his daughter but a small pittance because 
she refused to comply with his wishes in respect to her 
marriage. There is to be a contest over the legal validity 
of this clause of his will. Whether valid or not, the act 
of the father is alike unreasonable and tyrannical. 


...-The Montana Legislature has elected two United 
States Senators, both Republicans, thus defeating the at- 
tempts of the Democratic rump house to capture those 
places for their own nominees. The election seems to be 
regular, and doubtless the Senators-elect will be admitted 
to their seats when Congress re-assembles. 


....The Financier contains a proposition that Congress 
pass an act to “* print $500,000,000 in greenbacks in excess 
of the present issue, and as fast as printed, expend the 
same in macadamizing the country roads all over the 
United States.”” This caps the climax of human stupidity. 


....-An article by Bishop Newman on the unification of 
Methodism closes thus: 

* Give ussuch a Methodism, unified in an ecumenical confer- 
ence, and the gates of Hell sha)! not prevail against ber.” 
She is proof against those gates as she is, Bishop Newman. 


.... The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, alluding to the act of An- 
drew in finding his brother Simon Peter, and bringing him 
to Jesus, as stated in the first chapter of John’s Gospel, 
says: 

“Simon Peter was worth ten Andrews, sofar as we can gather 
from sacred history, and yet Andrew was instrumental in bring- 
ing him to Jesus. You may be deficient in talent, and yet be the 
means of drawing to Christ one who will beceme eminent in 
grace and service.” 

The Christian who is the means of converting a sinner, may 
in the conversion of that sinner give to the Church one who 
will be the means of converting thousands of sinners. 








THOSE who. in Christian countries, reject Christ, are 
quite sure to reject the whole doctrine of God, so far as any 
practice based upon God is concerned. Infidelity toward 
Christ where he is known, is usually accompanied with a 
wholly irreligious life. 


... The two standard charges against the Jesus among 
the Jews in his day were Sabbath-breaking and blasphe. 
my—the former because he wrought some of his miracles 
on the Sabbath, and the latter because he assumed to bea 
divine person. It was on the latter charge that the Jewish 
Sanhedrimcondemned him to death. 


...No one who carefully studies the Gospel narrative 
ean fail to see that a portion of Christ’s ministry was 
strongly controversial, and that some of it was severely de- 
nunciatory. Both of these features are due to the charac- 
ter of the people, especially thei: ecclesiastical leaders, with 
whom he had to deal, and who opposed both him and his 
doctrine. His own purity brought him into conflict with 
the age. ‘ 


....Jesus, on one occasion, said to the caviling Jews: 
‘And ye will not come to me, that ye might have life.” 
On this passage Matthew Henry thus comments: 

* Theonly reason why sinners die is because t ey wiil m“icome 
to Christ for life and happiness. It is not because they vunnot, 
but because the will not.” 

The difficulty is not in any want of natural power, but in 
perverse unwillingness; and for this they are responsible, 
and for it God condemns them. 


...» "Wilt thou be made whole?” said Jesus to the impo- 
tent man whom he met at the pool of Bethesda, and who 
had been in this impotent state for thirty-eight years. The 
next thing he said to him was this: ‘‘ Rise, take up thy bed, 
and walk.” The man was instantly ‘‘made whole, and 
ook up his bed and walked.”’ (John v, 6-9.) Here was a 
miracle wrought by Jesus that furoished the occasion for 
an address to caviling Jews in which Jesus in the most ex- 
press and positive manner asserts his own divinity. Read 
he whole chapter. 
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LIFE is our element; and it is the element in the experi- 
ence of which we rejoice to continue for ourselves,and rejoice 
to have our friends beside us continue. And so death, 
whensoever it comes, brings with it a shattering shock 
to our hearts. It may be of the little child, or of the 
aged, or of those in the bright and fresh prime of iife, 
or its full matdrity; but when our hearts have been en- 
gaged to one, and we have felt the sweetness of a respon- 
sive affection, we cannot face the event of death without 
heavy grief, without asadness thatsinksthe spirit in deep 
waves of affliction. The change is so immediate and so 
inmmense, from the last look of recognition, trom the last 

onscious word, to the perfect silence and the closed eyes, 
that we stand upon the edge of it, smitten, bewildered, and 
with our bearts stricken to the center. 

And yet we live in a time and in a land which have been 
irradiated by the light of the Gospel, by the coming and 
the work, by the dying and the ascending of our dear and 
divine Lord; and where there is therefore a light upon the 
grave, a light upon the event of death, which is the bles:ed 
fruit of the coming of the Master from the heavens. The 
Apostle says that he has abolished death, bringing iife 
and immortality to light throaga the Gospel; and while the 





sting und the sorrow do not pass immediately and may 
linger long, when a beloved friend, living and dying in the 
faith of Christ, has been called to leave us, the shadows 
are lifted and are lightened, and death is no more the ter- 
rible and hopeless thing which formerly it seemed. We 
know that in the cross is atonement for human sin,that by 
the Spirit of God who comes into the human heart on 
earth is renewal of spirit the beginning of the life eternal; 
and we know, since Christ rose from the. grave and as- 
cended into Heaven, the reality and the splendor of the 
life which is beyond us, which is beyond the horizon of 
time. 

Not by verbal promises, merely, does God give us this as- 
surance, but by the demonstration of the divine fact of 
resurrection from the dead and ascension into Heaven. 
We know that the Master arose in calm and tranquil maj- 
esty, before his disciples, until the clouds received bim out 
of their sight. And that was Heaven. It is not far from 
any of us who are his followers. It is by no long and tedi- 
ous journey that we are to reachit. Even as thought can 
pass the ocean and the continents and search the far star- 
depths without effort and instantaneously, so it may be 
that the spirit, passing from the body, shall be at once in 
the presence of Christ, with no consciousness of an inter- 
val, and with no consciousness of distance passed, in the 
glory and in the peace of the vision of the Lord. The Mas 
ter tells us expressly what he told his disciples: ‘I go to 
prepare a place for you”’; and, for one, I love to linger upon 
those words. 

When the babe comes into the family, with what tender 
care, with what solicitous and anxious forethought and 
affection, the place is prepared, the crib with all the finest 
coverings, and the room in which the fire shall: give 
warmth and cheer, with everything of beauty that we can 
gather around an opening life. 

When the aged friend comes, how we love to prepare the 
place for him or for her, giving the easiest chair and the 
easiest couch, making all the way pleasant and smooth 
before the aged feet, and surrounding the friend whom we 
love and cling to and honor with every testimony of affec- 
tion and forethought. 

And when one enters into Heaven, as a babe born into im- 
mortality, it shall not be by the hand of angels, but by the 
hand of the Master himself, that the place is prepared, the 
place which is adapted to the spiritual body, the place 
among those many mansions of which the Lord spoke 
while on earth, and which he demoustrated to us by his 
own rising in the body from the earth into the heavens. 

Yes; it may be the dearest child of our heart, it may be 
the dearest friend of our soul; we can trust him or her to 
the loving and provident care of our divine Lord, and the 
place shall be prepared. There shall be no shock of sur- 
prise even, but all that for which the spirit longs, and to 
which it looked with love on earth, shall be arranged and 
provided for it by the hand of Christ. 

And yet, however much we may relieve thestingand the 
shock of death when it comes to one beloved, there is an 
event of death which seems to us to have upon it a peculiar 
burden of disappoiutment-and grief. It is when one in the 
very early maturity of life, in the fullness and freshness of 
prophetic power, full of sweetness, full of strength, at- 
tracting every one and rewarding every affection with one 
responsive, is called suddenly to leave the earth and to be 
here no more. It seems to us a fracturing of life; 4 sudden 
disappointing and breaking of natural and appropriate 
plans; as if there had come some mischance, as if it 
were not the plan of God, our Father, but a kind of mete- 
oric accident that had fallen upon us to blast our hope. 
All of us, I think, have at times felt thus; and we raise the 
fractured column in the cemetery to commemorate one 
who has thus died in the fullness of power, in the tullness 
of promise, and in the fullness of hope. 

Ah, my friends, but did you ever think how long was the 
life of God’s own Son in the world? He came in fulfill- 
ment of plans which had gone back in their origin te be- 
fore the foundation of the world. He came prophesied 
and foreseen for thousands of years. He came at last 
welcomed by the song of angels. He came to manifest 
God to the world, to teach it his truth, to show it his will, 
to do for itthe greatest work of atonement that could be 
accomplished even by himself; and one would have said 
beforehand, I am sure, that his life would share the per- 
manence on earth of some great institution; that it would 
outlast the century, and other centuries of years; that he 
would remain, after so long a preparation, with a nature 
in which such unique and divine powers were involved, to 
teach the world, to illuminate the world, to make the 
world happy and at peace through many generations. And 
he died at thirty-three; by a death which be might have 
avoided, by a death which he might have resisted, bya 
death which had been purposed before he came into the 
world! Thirty-three years; only three, of an active and 
public ministry among men. 

Do you say that was a fractured life? Tben draw near 
and hear him say upon the cross, ‘It is finished.’’ Not, 
It is broken off, not, [t is interrupted, ‘‘I have finished the 
work which Thou gavest metodo.’”’ It is perfectly com- 
plete. Ah! my friends, that is the word, “I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest metodo.’’ The little child 
may say that, who has brought the sweetness and beauty 
and perfume of loveinto the family circle, and who dies at 
five or eight or ten, The young man, the young woman 
may say that, who has lived usefully, happily, faithfully 
toward Christ, affectionately toward others, to the age of 
thirty. The man who has gone on to four-score years, 1n a 
life of worldliness merely, never can say with the Master, 
**T have finished the work which Thou gavest me to do.” 
Yes, our beloved friend and brother, as he looks back 
now upon his life upon the earth can say that, we know! 

It was not as long a work as he himself perhaps expected. 
It was not as long a work as those who loved him, and who 
knew the power that was in him perhaps expected. It was 


the work God had given him to do; he had finished his 
work; and there are no fractnred columns in God’s ceme- 
teries. A life hid with Christin God is complete and fin. 





ished whenever it closes upon the earth; finished in the 
higher consummation, finished in the eternal light. 

And so these our beloved, from whom this dear one has 
gone have only happy memories to look back upon, only 
happy influences to feel from him who has departed, which 
will be still sweeter and clearer as the years advance and 
his memory remains; and they have the happy assurance 
that God’s plan was completed, that he who has gone bad 
done all that God had intended he should do; and they have 
the happy assurance that after this life, be it longer or 
shorter, they will see him again, and be with him evermcre, 
where death brings no separation, and there 1s no sorrow, 
and all tears are wiped from every eye. 

So, blessed be God for the Gospel of his Son! Blessed be 
God for the witness of his love! Blessed be God that we 
can trust ourselves, and trust everything that is dear tous, 
in his holy and tender and mighty hand! 


dl 
ADDRESS BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 


I loved John Bowea. Two households.Joved him dearly 
Many households loved him. We who were more closely con- 
nected with him in the work of every day, who were associated. 
with him in the service which God gave him and us to do, loved 
bim much. 

I knew him from his infancy. I have watched him during 
these nearly thirty-two years of his life, and during the last 
half-dozen years have been associated with bim in the same 
office. There was reason why we who knew him so intimately 
should Jove him very much, I recall to-day, and you all recall 
to-day, who knew him, what was his character, what was his 
life. Some of you knew him as an earnest and faithful student, 
devoted to his books, and so devoted to them that, when the 
ordinary time for study had passed and he was entering upon 
his life work, he could not give them up; but he sought in the 
midst of his daily work and found time to carry on his 
studies at one of our chief institutions. From that college and 
from the college where he had previously graduated he re- 
ceived high honors. 

But Ido not speak now of his intellectual character or his 
literary achievements. The John Bowen that we knew was 
not marked simply to us by that which he could do or that 
which he knew, but by his character. Yesterday I was speak- 
ing of h's death with the veteran eldest poet of this State, 
and I said: “You know all about him.” “ Yes,’ was the reply, 
‘*nokody can tell me anything about John Bowen!” He knew 
him thoroughly; for there was a transparency, there was a sim- 
plicity, there was a truth and honor about him which are very 
rare, and which when you find you can see through and know 
You can know what the man is that shows that character. And 
so, tho he made a mark rare for a young man as an author, as a 
writer of prose and of verse, altho be had achieved his right to 
unanimous election into the guild of the authors of this country, 
we, who are proud of that promise and its forecast of fame and 
reputation, do not look to that as showing what the man was 
whom we love. That which makes manliness is notthere. That 
which makes fame is there; and many a man has fame whom no 
man loves. 

I have known many young men in my life, and have been inti- 
mately associated with many, have taught many, have learned 
from many; bit I can truly say that my knowledge and exrpe- 
rience does not recall to me one young man that surpassed him 
in the traly manly qualities which make it worth while to bave 
lived and which make it safe to die. To me be was alwavs a 
molel of whatis right, true and pure. How few there are that 
can claim that exquisite purity which he had. Of how few can 
it be said, as was said to me yesterday by one associated with 
him in our editorial office: “John Bowen was more afraid to do 
wrong than many a man is of death.” That marks what his 
character was. It is the most distinctive point inthe man. I 
have never met a man in my life who was so strict, se careful, so 
exact, that what he said and what he did should be measured by 
the absolute square of truth. Anything that would seem to 
swerve by a hair’s-breadth from that which was absolutely true 
and absolutely right, he detested and he rejected. That was the 
chief mark of his character. lt was something that stood above 
the intellectual, something that rose into tke lofty plane of the 
moral and thespiritual; and for that we loved him dearly. We 
know how we apply those terms which denote directness and 
straightness to character. A right life, righteous, righteous- 
ness; and that was he. That was what he was specially marked 
among us for. He was an example to every oneof us: and if any 
question arose the first answer that he gave showed that what 
he had been thinking of was, How does that accord with thelaw 
of God and the law of righteousness? and that controlled bis an- 
swer. Ah, my friends, how few such men there are! How few 
men there are that you can stand by, that you know can be de- 
pended upon, that will not swerve by a hair’s lire, for any 
advantage, who can be depended upon always: and that was he. 
And therefore we loved him. 

He was a serious, manly person. Some of you knew him in 
bis more playful and happy moments; in his social life, when no 
man was more free, pleasant, delightful, soc:able and enjoyable 
than he. A man keeps many serious thoughts to himself. John 
Bowen was a man that thought seriously on large topics; topics 
of public affairs; topics that have to d> with the interests of the 
world and the ‘nterests of the Kingdom of God. He was a reti- 
cent person in some respects; and yet, reticent as he was, now 
and then he and I would talk together about some serious things 
that people Jo not often taik about except with intimate friends. 
| learned how he feared God as well as feared wrong, and I 
learned that the habit of daily prayer was no stranger to him: 
and as we talked together for the last time, only a few weeks be- 
fore he was taken sick, about the religious influence and posi- 
tion that one should take who was doing the work that he was. 
I learned to believe that it was his hope that before very long. 
in afew months, he would connect himself with the Church of 
Christ. I know that my love for him is based upon a character 
which was Godlike, which was the righteousness of God, the love 
of Gud and the love of man, that unselfishness which our Lord 
and Master came to teach tothe world. If any man had that 
character, in my experience ana association, that man was our 
dear friend who lies here before us. 

It is hard to bid him good-by. lt is hard to beHeve that we 
have seen the last of him livingon the earth. It will be a long 
while before it will seem true to us that that break bas been 
made in our circle; for while it seems right to us and easy to 
our Christian philosophy for us to give up those who have done 
a full man’s work in the world, and I had but words of joy and 
thanksgiving to God to speak when only three days ago | stood 
by the grave of one of our chief fathersin Israe); yet when a 
young man passes away who has large accomplishments, but 
has given promise of much larger accomplishments in the 
future, it is hard to accept, it is hard for us to believe that it is 
right. Dear friends, it is not for me to explain how it is right. 
I know the Lord dosth all things well, and I knew that he does 
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‘those laws, an¢ thpse laws must be finished. Out of submission 


January 9, 1890.] 


not willingly grieve or afflict the children of men: and when a 
great sorrow comes, that darkens many hearts, I do not believe 
that it is the Lord’s will that those hearts should be broken. I 
knew that the Jaws of bis nature and the world’s must be ac- 
complished. The Lord, according to his wisdom, has given us 


to God’s laws, that submission to his providence, we have to get 
the comfort, the assurance, the blessedness and peace that we 
can; but a higher and a better peace, a surer and a nobler joy, 
comes to us on an occasion like this as we look at a life which, 
if it is broken upon the earth, is finished in the heavens. 

I do not believe that they who have shown an active, earnest 
devoted heart and mind, who are searching after the truth of 
things, wbo are full of the love of their fellow-men—I do not 
believe that when they pass out of this world their activity 
ceases. They not only watch us here below, but their life is 
being continued and their activity is perfected and their ac- 
complismen's are being beatified in the world that is to come. 
And so a little way off, separated by a slight distance, a veil 
between, not being able to see beyoud that veil, but knowing 
that it separates but a very short distance, and sepgrates only 
by a brief period of time, I look thiough that vei), and I see one 
whom I bave met day by day. He*and I have lived together, 
separated but by a few feet of space; and am I separated fur- 
ther from him now? Shall not our hearts of leve hold close to 
him in the future as in the past? Shall we allow our hearts to 
be broken? We will sorrow, we will grieve; but yet we will 
net sorrow beyond measure. We will hold our hands across 
that dividing line; and if we cannot see beyond it we know he 
is there, and that his hand reaches out to us, that he holds our 
love as we hold his love; and in the love of God aud the hove of 
the world to come we will walk with him side by side perhaps 
here, and side by side in the eternity of love. 


Of the many newspaper notices we select the following 
from the Brooklyn Eagle, as it embraces many interesting 
facts relating to Mr. Bowen not elsewhere given. 


“John Eliot Bowen, a son of Henry C. Bowen and one of the 
managing editors of THe INDEPENDENT, died last evening of ty- 
phoid fever at the home of Thomas 8. Moore, 91 Willow Street, 
directly opposite the home of his father, where he lived. Mr. 
Bowen was taken ill six weeks ago at Mr. Moere’s house, and he 
was kept there because there were frescoers and decorators at 
his father’s and the sick man would be better away from the 
confusion andi discomfort. His constitution was strong, he bore 
the ravages of the disease well, and neither the phygician nor the 
family bad any fears of the outcome, until on Friday afternoon 
it became evident that the bowels bad been ruptured, and the 
sick man sank and died immediately. 

“The death was particularly sad, because Mr. Bowen was to 
have been married on Thursday evening at Grace Church to Miss 
Ethel Moore, a daughter of Thomas S. Moore, and a young lady 
who, tho only recently introduced to society, has a wide and 
devoted circle of friends. The preparations for the wedding 
bad been nearly completed, the cards being engraved but not 
issued; and throughoat his illness Mr. Bowen’s constant strug- 
gle was to recover in time so that his wedding need not, be post- 
poned. The wedding would have been one of the important 
society events of the winter. Frank D. Bowen, a brother of the 
groom, was to have been the best man, and the ushers would 
have been Curtis Guild, Henry E. Wood and Thomas Crehore, 
of Boston; Charles Howe and Clarence Winthrop Bowen, of 
Brooklyn, and W. E. D. Stokes, of New York.. There were to be 
no bridesmaids. 

“Mr. Bowen was thirty-o one years old, graduated at Yale in 
1881 with high honors, and had since matured his intellectual 
and poetical gifts by extensive. taavel in Kurope, Egypt and the 
East, and by a considerhble and flattertag acquaintance among 
the literary men of England and America. His death falls at a 
time when he was coming to be felt as a power in the office of 
Tre INDEPENDENT, and when his poems in the Century and other 
magazines were beginning to attract critica) attention. Mr. 
Bowen had already published * The Conflict Between the Kast 
and West in Egypt,” a book which attracted notice in England; 
and *Songsof Toil,’ a volume of translations from the poems 
of ‘Carmen Sylva,’ the Queen of Roumania. Mr. Bowen was 
the first to secure this royal author asa contributor to American 
publications, where she has since become so well known. His 
translations of her German poems sent to THE INDEPENDENT 
met with the warm approval of the Queen, and a correspond- 
ence ensued from which Mr. Bowen prepared the sketch of the 
author wnoich appeared in a recent number of the Cosmupolitan 
Magazine. Among the other foreign contributors of note whom 
Mr. Bowen secured for THE INDEPENDENT were Lord Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Andrew Lang and James Payn, the English novelist 
and a personal friend of Mr. Bowen. 

* Personally, John Eliot Bowen was the most unassuming of 
men. He called himself office editor, and dfi duty by receiv- 
ing in person aspiring geniuses whose pockets were bursting 
with manuscript and their heads with ideas. So very deferen- 
tial and considerate was his manner toward them that some of 
the budding geniuses went away with the idea that they had 
been conferriag with a humble copy reader on a meager salary, 
and that they had treated the young man very nicely consider- 
ing his subordinate position. Mr. Bowen had good blood in his 
veins, being a lineal descendant, on his father’s side, from John 
Eliot, the Indian apostle, whose name he bore, and his mother 
being a daughter of Lewis Tappan, the Abclitionist, whose 
house in Rose Street, New York, was mobbed by pro-slavery 
sympathizers fifty years ago. John. Eliot preached to the In- 
dians at what is now Woodstock, Conn., ten years hefore that 
town was settied. The Bowen family have lived in Wood- 
stock for two hundred years, and there was an especial fit- 
ness in the intense fondness which John Eliot Bowen showed 


for her woods and templed hills. Every October he dropped 


his editorial work, and devoted the month to saoooting about 
the family homestead. He was pareicularly fond of outdoor 
sports, was a memoer of the Wadbabaquassett Polo Club of 
Woodstock, a skillful and daring player, and a devoted lover of 
dogs and horses. His polo pony Wilding would follow him 
about like a dog and perform all sorts of tricks. Wilding’s 
fidelity and cleverness were celevrated in verse by his master in 
the Uentury last year; and Luray, his Gordon setter, is tbe sub- 
ject of apoem accepted by the same magazine, but not yet pub- 
lished. Mr. rowen wasalso the poet of Woodstock’'s centennial 
celebration. . 

**In 1835 Mr. Bowen was made Voctor of Philosophy by Colun- 
bia Coliege. He wasa member of the Authors and Hamiiton 
clubs, and of the R. T. Club of Bost:n. The latter was com- 
posed of six or eight young men, all Harvard graduates except 
Mr. Bowen, who had traveled together abroad. One of its con- 


ditions was that when any member became engaged he should 
giveadinnertotbeclub. Mr. Bowen’s engagement dinner was 
given at the Hamilton Club a year age last June. Mr. Bowen 
was ont of the coqncers of the Wolf’s Head. a literar soviety 
established at Yale in 1884 as a rivaito the * Bones’ and ‘ Keys.’ 
‘The society is based ba Egyptian mythology, as the others 
are upon Grecian and Roman and its formation was an outcome 
of Mv. Bowen's Egyptian studies.’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Religions Intelligence. - 
THE PROGRESS OF A’ YEAR IN ITALY. 


BY ThE REV. TEOFILO GAY. 


Tuis year which is drawing to its close has been quite an 
eventful one for those who are endeavoring to rescue Italy 
from the spiritual bondage which has made her so misera- 
ble in past ages. The inauguration on the 9th of June of 
the monument to Giordano Bruno, Fra Paolo Sarpi, John 
Wiclif, Aomo Paleario and John Huss, and other martyrs 
for freedom of conscience. whose medallions surround 
the monument, bas been a great victory of the Roman de- 
mocracy over the Vatican, which had worked hard in order 
to prevent this solemn proclamation made by the Italian 
pation of the first among the “ rights of man’”’—religious 
liberty. Documents establishing the fact that Bruno was 
burned, are soon to be published; and they will show that 
the denial of this fact by the organ of the Pope was not 
well founded. 

Another encouraging fact in the history of the year was 
the gift and the letter sent by King Humbert to the Wal- 
densian Church, a few months ago, for the celebration of the 
second centenary of the “glorious return of the Walden- 
sians,” and his appointment of the Governor of the prov- 
ince of Turin to attend this celebration as his personal rep- 
resentative. The papal press was greatly disturbed by it, 
as it is the first time that the King of this country has so 
unmistakably manifested his sympathy and admiration 
for the Waldensians. [s it that our rulers begin to see 
clearly that a religious reform is greatly needed by the na- 
tion, and that the twenty-five thousand descendants of the 
heroic Waldensians who have never bent the knee before 
the Vatican are best fitted to lead in this national reform? 

At any rate, this is certain, that those in power are more 
decided than ever to work out the emancipation of Italy 
from the clerical yoke, as may be seen from the splendid 
speech delivered recently in Palermo by the Prime Minis- 
ter, Signor Crispi, in the presence of a very great number 
of members of both houses of Parliament. Indeed, he said 
that it was not enough for Italy to have abolished the tem- 
poral power of the Pope; she should now also disentangle 
herself from his spiritual power. He said more yet; he 
went so far as to foretell the downfall of the papacy, say- 
ing that as Rome did exist and was great before the papacy 
was born, so it will continue to exist and be great when 
the papacy shall bave disappeared. And the King sent bim 
at once a telegram congratulating him on his courageous 
discourse. I cannot belp thinking that the close alliance 
with Protestant Germany has some bearing on this more 
decided and vigorous attitude of our rulers in the religious 
question 

The elections which have just taken place all over Italy 
for the muvicipal councils, have resulted in a general vic- 
tory of the Liberals; and in his opening address at the Par- 
liament; the Kivg ‘congratulated himself oa this result, 
and anrounced that the Cabinet would in this session 
introduce a bill transferring the administration of the 
* operepie’’ from the hands of the clergy to lay com- 
mittees. This is a most important measure which will be 
a deadly blow to the baneful influence of the clergy. The 
“onerepic” are immense funds accumulated through cen- 
turies, giving a yearly income of $27,000,000, which should 
be entirely appropriated for benevolent purposes to the 
needy people at large. An inquiry made by the Govern- 
ment has proved that the clergy who have the upper hand 
in this administration do not use the whole of the in- 
come for the right purpose, but use it to benefit those peo- 
ple who follow them blindly. This fact explains why it is 
that so many people iu Italy, tho generally unbelievers at 
heart, still keep going to mass and confession. Now, 
when these funds are in the hands of honest laymen who 
will distribute the whole, impartially, to all needy citizens, 
whatever be their creed, a great many will cease to follow 
the priests. The Vatican is well aware of this, and there- 
fore struggles hard to prevent this bill from passing. [It 
has passed the House of Deputies, according to a cable dis- 
patch.—Editor INDEPENDENT.] 

Meanwhile we work, under the Lord’s guidance, to pre- 
pare the nucleus around which will gather, we hope, those 
who have religious needs; and by the blessing of God we see 
already public opinion showing itself favorable to us in 
quarters where it used not to be so. 

RoME, ITALY. 


> 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THe Novoe Vremya, of St. Petersburg, says the ap- 
pointment by the Pope of Bishops to Russia, shows evi- 
deuces of a conciliatory spirit onthe part of the Papacy. 
Russia, it adds, has always been tolerant in religions ques- 
tions.. Catholics in Russia enjoy equal rights with Protes- 
tants, Armenians and Gregorians. The settlement of the 
epi 1 tion in Rusaia, it argues, will certainly be 
an advantage to the Vatican, and will prove that the Pope 
was right when he condemned the clergy’s interference 
with politics. 











..In his address at a Consistory, December 30th, the 
Pope referred to the Italian Government as striving to 
detach the people from the Church. He demanded the 
restoration of the temporal power, but not, he said, from 
human motives. It was his right: and he was required to 
preserve it intact and transmit it to his successor as one of 
the inalieoable treasures of the Christian faitb. He alluded 
to the new penal code as an attack on the liberty of the 
clergy, and said an additienal injury was about to be in- 
flic’'ed on the Church in the passage of the bill respecting 
charitable trusts. This was a fresh step in the endeavor to 
efface every vestige of religion from civil institutions. By 
this law all pious establishments were to be suppressed or 
transferred, especially those for the dowering of girls 
without. portions, those regardivg girls entering convents, 





said for the souls of the dead. Priésts were excluded from 
the benefits of charitable institutions and women were 
admitted to such benefits. 


.- Thus far 46 of the 211 presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church have been reported as voting on the overture on 
revision of the Westminster Standards. The following 
table will show how they have voted, and also the number 
of ministers and communicants each represents : 


Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min. Communic’ts. 
pS, reer ™ 1 66 9,575 
Allegheny, Penn............ 1 ob ee 71% 
pr eee ae 1 14 1271 
Baltimore. Md.. ........... an 1 48 7,428 | 
Bellefontaine, O............ - i 14 3155 
Binghamton, N.Y.......... 2 5 @ 4,584 
Birmingbam, Tenn. ....... aa 1 5 60 
Blairsville, Penn....... ay 1 30 5,870 
Boulder, Col. .... ....... 1 16 1,155 
Brooklyn. N. Y......... .... 1 4 16,889 
PNM GB ove cn cce scsece i 55 7.717 
Cincinnati, O................ 1 66 9,255 
Es Re oro eae 1 46 7,348 
Des Moines, Ia ............. 1 85 4,080 
Elizabeth. N.J.............. 1 43 7,452 
Geneva, N. Y.... ...... 1 29 4,761 
Huntingdon, Penn......... i 58 9,857 
Kansas City, Mo............ 1 38 4,063 
Lake Superior, Wis. 1 21 1,738 
Lansing, Mich.............. 1 23 2,817 
Logansport, Ind............ 1 25 4,022 
Long Island, N. Y........... 1 21 3.404 
Lageus, B. X.... -...0 1 19 2.481 
Manoming.. ©... ........ .. 1 25 5,271 
SST eee 1 pz} 8,282 
Pas scons beoneteee: ce 1 28 96? 
ashen sons: pps 1 14 2,282 

, Nassau, N.Y................ 1 25 2,954 
Nebraska City. Neb... .... : 1 43 3,589 
New Brunswick, N.J....... 1 67 7,700 
pS OT eee a - ee. * 25,526 
pT ee 1 21 2,930 
North River, N.Y ........ ci 1 42 5,573 
Portsmouth, O.. ........ .. 1 17 5,495 
Pittsburg, Penn............. 1 69 12,949 
Redstone, Penn.......... : 1 a 2% 4.383 
Rochester, N. Y............. . 1 62 9.995 
Stienango, Penn............. i 18 5 210 
South Florida, Fia.......... 1 ll 415 
Steubenville, O..... ....... . i 38 7,147 
i. Paul, Mimn.........:.. , 1 75 7,234 
Syracuse, N. Y.............. 1 28 6,061 
Es TIN oo Po cos vos davon 1 10 5¥0 
,  S <6 A Repay pee ; 1 49 7,607 
Westminster. Penn......... 1 is Bz 5,260 
WOO ins iibesieicccnese i an és 4,519 

Nn 834 1,711 258,468 


.-As the result of recent negotiations between repre- 
sentative Congregationalists and Anglicans in Eogland on 
Christian Union the followiny was agreed upon unoffi- 
cially: 

“Tae CHRISTIAN Fartu.—-!. In recognizing the Bible as of 
divine authority, and asthe sole ultimate test of doctrine in 
matters of faith,as is expressed in the Sixth Article of the 
Church of England. 

“2. Inaccepting the general teaching of the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene Creed, including, of necessity, the doctrines of 
the Holy Trinity, the incarnation and the atonement. 

8. In recognizing a substantial connection between the res- 
urrection body and jhe present ‘ body of humiliation.’ 

“4. That saving faith in Christ is that self-surrender to Him 
which leads a man to believe what he teaches, and to do what 
he bids. so far as he has opportunities of knowledee. 

“Tae CHRISTIAN MorRAtity.—!. In the conviction that it is 
the duty of the Christian society to consider inthe light of the 
principles, motives and promises of the faith, the problems of 
domestie, social and nationa! morality, with a view to concerted 
action 

“2. That progressive sanctification is essential to the Christian 
life; so that without it neither professed faith, nor conversion, 
nor sacraments, nor worship, can avail for the salvation of the 
soul. 

* CHRISTIAN DisCrPLINe’—1. That the divisions among Chris- 
tians render the due administration of discipline, in the case of 
those who openly deny the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
or offend against Christian morality, extremely difficult; and 
that greater caution should be used in admitting to the privi- 
legesof membersh: ip those who leave. or are expelled from, the 
Christian community to which they have belonged. 

*2. at while it is most desirable that this cont ion should be 
Pi in all cases of members of one Christian society seek- 
ing admission into another, by careful inquiry being made, and 
—— uate testimony being required, as to their Christian charac- 

his is especially important in regard to those who desire to 
exercise the ministerial office. 

‘CHRISTIAN WorsuHiP.—1l. That Congregationalists can ac- 
cept and use the treasures ef devotion—bymns, co)lects, litur- 
gies, etc.—accumulated by the Churvh during the Christian 
ages; and many Nonconformists think that oy certain circum- 
stances it is desirable to do so. 

“2. That Churchmen can accept the use of extemp«re prayer 
in public worship; and many Churchmen think that in certain 
circumstances it is desirabie to do so. 

“8. That rigid uniformity in public worship 4 motnctsahie, 
and. that to enforce it by civil penalties 4 a mista’ 

“THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS.—That altho tt ‘ts desirable 
that every one should seek to know the true doctrine of rhe 
sacraments, yet their efficacy does not depend upon such knowl- 
edge, but lies, on the one hand, in the due administration of the 
poy ores om ‘in all those things that of necessity are requisite 

he-same,’ and on the other, in the oo of them with a true 
Yosive to fulfill the ordinance of Christ 

“Tae CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND MLINISTRY.—I.—l. That the 

Catholic Church is a society founded by Christ, the members 





— are over and above those that attach to them simply as 


Hah A of the One Mediator, and a special indwelling of the 
ne 
~ The Noncomformist members of the Conference are unabie 


to 
“4, “That the reception of visible seeremense is essential in 
ordina: cases to the establishment of these ties. 

2. That Coveas | ys reception of the visibie sacraments 
these ties bey Ae t, tho not-forever, in those wno are not 
believing and iving ~~ Christian ple should. 

That Christ has established a perpetual ministry in 
the Catholie Church 
“2. That no one can right! euscsiae this ministry unless he 
be rig ry! » it by Christ 
“3: That there is a divinely appotated distinction of office in 
this s ministry: 
The oseontormist members of the Conference are un- 
ahletpada it: 
That tnere * ~ ame appointed threefold distinction of 





and those by which it was provided that masses should be 


orders in bp nee . i Be ain tenets . 
rna! ordination by the laying om of episcopal 
bandsis necessa y for its rightful exercise.” - - 


of which are united to Him, and to each other, by spiritual ties, “ 


mee. That these ties depend upon a special union with the | 
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. Welike the name. It commits usto no 

_ theory. The French may call it la grippe: 
The old English writers called it ‘‘ pose” 
from the Anglo-Saxon gepose (heavi- 
ness, stupor). We willcall it ‘the infiu- 
ence,” for certainly it is very influential 
among the children of men. 

It is no less a puzzle to the doctor than to 
the patient so far as its cause is concerned. 
Its history goes back toward Adam. It is 
noted as early as 1239. Cullen in his *‘Nosol- 
ogy”? mentions nineteen epidemics reach- 
ing from 1510 to 1780. Ozanam records four- 
teen in addition, ending with 1695. ‘‘In- 
fluenza,” says Farr, “ probably always ex- 
ists and occurs from time to time in persons 
or over small districts. Like other zymotic 
diseases it becomes, at intervals of some 
years, epidemic.”” A recent number of the 
London Lancet thus speaks of it: 

“ As to its nature and etiology we are much 
in the dark—just in that field, in fact, in which 
the sci of the ninet b century has made 
so much advance with respect to disease in 
general. In its mode of diffusion influenza, in 
more than one feature, stands almost alone 
among epidemic diseases. In the first place, it 
spreads with remarkable rapidity once it is es- 
tablished in a center; as witness the recent 
accounts of its progress in St. Petersburg, Vi- 
enna and Berlin. Secondly, it tends more or 
less rapidly to become pandemic; for altho 
minor and apparently limited outbreaks are 
often recorded, yet its liability to diffusion over 
whole continents, and indeed from one hemi- 
sphere to the Other, is one of the best-known 
facts coneerning it. The diseace has, there- 
fore, no geographical limitation; it is appar- 
entiv uninfluenced by season or climate, and 
its virus travels over sea and land in a manner 
so baffling and contradictory to the ordinary 
conceptions of the transmission of infection as 
to render any simple explanation of its nature 
almost Smpossible. It has been compared with 
cholera in the manner of its diffusion ; but the 
analogy is by no means exact, for influenza, 
unlike cholera, is not apparently confined to 
the lines of human intercourse, altho there are 
not wanting some who claim both for cholera 
and influenza a propagation by contagion. But 
in the case of influenza the rapidity with which 
a whole population may be smitten appears to 
exclude contagion, which otherwise would 
seem so obvious an explanation of its spread, 
and a further point in disproof of this is the 
almost simultaneous outbreak of the epidemic 
at different parts of the same country... Itis 
not surprising, therefore, to read of telluric and 
atmospherie influences as being accountable for 
the pandemic spread of influenza: yet it is 
clear that such a view is purely hypothetical. 
Influenza has not yet been studied in respect to 
its etiology so profoundly as have many other 
epidemic diseases. There is, for instance, hard- 
ly any record of bacteriolvgical research into 
this disease, owing partly to the difficulties of 
such an inquiry, but mainly, perhaps, to the 
fact that well-marked and widespread out- 
breaks have not occurred within recent years.” 

While often affecting the population 
lightly, as it did in its last prominent visit 
to usin 1845-6, when known as the Tyler 
grip, it sometimes is attended with great 
severity and causes a great number of 
deaths. One of its most severe invasions 
was the great epidemic in England in 
1847-8. Both Dr. Peacock and Dr. Farr 
have left us interesting accounts of it. The 
first recorded case of death in England was 
in October, 1847. The weather is described 
as peculiar; it was unusually warm with a 
brilliant aurora appearing at different 
times during the last three months of the 
year. On Tuesday, November 16tb, there 
was a remarkable darkness, the tempera- 
ture suddenly rose and remained from two 
to nine degrees above the average through 
the week ending November 27th. Influenza 
became rapidly epidemic. “ 11,339 persons 
died in six weeks, and altogether the epi- 
demic carried off more than 5.000 souls over 
and above the mortality of theseason. The 
epidemic attained tae greatest intensity in 
the second week of its course; raged with 
nearly equal violence through the third 
week; declined in the fourth, and then 
partly subsided; but the temperature fall- 

ing, the mortality remained high not only 
through December, but through the month 
of January.” 

It prevailed also severely at Edinburgh. 
According to Dr. Stark, it appeared first on 
the 18th and again on the 28th of November. 
There seemed a distinctness of severity on 
both of these dates, ‘“‘ It appeared in both 
cases during keen frost, and an excessively 
damp, thick fog, which came en rather sud- 
denly after a few days of very mild weath- 
er.” 

It was at its hight the same year in Paris 
about December 4th, when the population 
from one-quarter fo one half were ill. It is 

, Btated that 56. ,000 of the inhabitants of Mad- 
rid were in bed suffering from influenza on 
the llth of the following January. The 
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epidemic still prevailed on the 19th, and 
was exceedingly fatal. Cases occurred in 
vessels ont at sea. The rapidity and direc- 


tion of movement through different coun- " 


tries could not be measured. 

It is pleasant to know that thus far the 
epidemic here has not seemed severe, but 
it must not be trifled with. The irritation 
is often so intense, or the appearance of in- 
flammation so sudden, that precaution is 
essential. An attack should always place 
the patient within-doors, even when the 
symptoms are not severe. A day in bed 
often greatly modifies symptoms or pre- 
vents severity. It will, of course, be pop- 
ular to have the disease; for there is a kind 
of desire on the part of all people to keep 
abreast with the times and to be able to 
say that they have had what prevails, if it 
isnot too severe. Every one who now has 
acold will call it a touch of the disease. It 
is a good time to study human nature and 
to listen to allsorts of improvised prescrip- 
tions, but the real duty is to attend more 
carefully than usual to sanitary rules. 
Those who take good care of themselves 
will be most likely to escape, or not to suf- 
fer seriously. Even where theattack is not 
severe the mucous membranes are often left 
irritable. 

As for the doctors they are amusing. The 
good ones will treat the disease well. Both 
these and many others who know nothing 
as to its cause will talk very wisely about 
it. The older physicians used to attribute 
it to the “epidemic constitution of the 
atmosphere.”’ Of course nowadays it will 
be said to be owing to “ germs’’; not that 
we have the facts, but to assert this isin 
tbe line of authorized speculation even tho 
it is difficult to fit it in by fair analogy. 
For instance, a leading professor of Phila- 
delphia, and a real authority on things he 
knows in practice, gives a long article in 
which he speaks thus: ‘* There is every rea- 
son for the belief that some micro-organism 
or its ova is deposited on the mucous mem- 
brane of the nares, bronchial surfaces, and 
fauces, which, proceeding on its course of 
development, induces a local irritation and 
systemic poisoning attended by the com- 
plexus of symptoms known as influenza.” 
Then again: “It is a poison produced by a 
peculiar microbe, and is formed from the 
mucosa where it is deposited.”” Let us 
state what we know and not what we guess. 
We do know that sanitary care and proper 
treatment can often be had when the cause 
of adisease is obscure. When one isin deep 
water it is often possible to help him out 
without knowing just how he got in. 








School and College. 


ANATOLIA COLLEGE. 


AT Marsovan, in Asia Minor, is an un- 
denominational Christian college, at once a 
fruit and a seed of evangelical progress. It 
exists because of the unparalleled urgency 
of the call for one such institution between 
the Black Sea and the Taurus Mountains. 
No influence hostile to vital Christianity 
must be suffered to dominate the new life 
of Western Asia. 

Its resources are the devotion of its teach- 
ers, native and American, who have hith- 
erto, by unremitting struggle, kept the 
college afloat; the cordial sympathy of the 
American Board, backed by a small annual 
grant; the confidence of leading men in 
all the Christian races of Turkey; buildings 
safficient for the moment, filled with pupils 
who pay for their education just as far as 
it is possible. All pupils, without excep- 
tion, pay for their own board. Ina field 
twice as large as all New England, the col- 
lege is the acknowledged leader and model 
in education. It is educating different 
races in harmony together. It is training 
he teac hers and the preachers and those 
men of affairs who will shape the future of 
all Anatolia—which is the heart and lungs 
of the Ottoman Empire—amid the changes 
that are imminent. Let us make sure that 
this development is along the lines of a 
truly Christian education, withthe Bible 
aud living Christian example as its vitaliz- 
ing forces. 

But material resources are essential to 
the continued life of acollege. The lamp 
is lighted; where is the oil to feed the flame? 
The miil and the grist are ready; whence 
the supply of water to turn the wheels? The 
founders may carry their double burdea for 
a few years, but they will not live forever. 

There exists no College and Education 
Society to which colleges grown up vut ot 
foreign missionary Work can make their 
appeal. Calls to give, i. ¢., to bless others, 
are many: but not more than the blessings 
we reseive from God. The whole sum asked 
for Anatolia College, 364,000, is barely suffi- 
cient to endow one chair in a New England 








college or build one unpretentious city 
church. Yet this sum will provide perma- 
nently for four of the princip:l chairs of 
instruction, will give the nucleus of a li- 
brary, will supply twenty permanent schol- 
arships, and equip the industrial or self- 
help departmeaot, Where else will invest- 
ments sos nall vield dividends so large? 

Anatolia Colleue, i. e., the College of the 
Sunrising, drops her sandals at the door 
and enters cordially, commended by the 
President aud other officers of the A. B. C. 
F. M., to receive a New Year’s gift. ‘** You 
didn’t see her?’”’ She called when you were 
out getting gifts for those at home. She 
will be very grateful, all the same, if you 
send yoar gift to Treasurer Ward, at Bos- 
ton, or to George F. Herrick, 39 Bible 
House, New York. 

January Ist, 1890. 


Che Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 19th. 


THE SONG OF ZACHARIAS.—LUKE I, 67-80. 














Notes.—This hymn of Zachariasis tamil- 
iarto all Roman Catholics under the name 
of Benedictus, taken from the first word 
of the Vulgate. “Filled with the Holy 
Ghost.’’—This makes the hymn of divine 
origin. According to some theories of in- 
spiration, Zacharias was a mere transmitter 
of spiritual power, No one knows what the 
full import of being filled with the Holy 
Ghost was. Whatever the meaning, this 
aged priest was profoundly moved, and was 
allowed a private view into the majesty of 
the mission of Christ. “A horn of sal- 
vation.”’—A bold simile. The horn of an 
an enraged bullock was considered in 
those undynamitic days a resistless 
force. Thus Christ was deemed resist- 
less in overthrowing his enemies, 
** Since the world began.’’—It will be an in- 
teresting study to trace these propheciés 
from the first (Gen. iii, 15) down to the last. 
However scientists may prove that men ex- 
isted befure the date affixed to the scenes in 
the Garden of Eden, the real world did not 
begin until God spake “ And fromthe 
hand of all that hate ws!—This prophecy 
bas not yet been fulfilled. Altho the Jew 
is by no means as unpopular now as he was 
in the days when Cicero hurled his in 
vectives at them, still he is not yet deliv- 
ered utterly from the hands of his enemies. 
“ Vea, and thou, child.”—John was 
only eight days old then. “And was 
in the deserts till the day.’’—There were 
plenty of them along the banks of the Jor- 
dan. These wild, many of them inaccessible 
places, were well suited to bring out the 
one idea for which John was born, There 
he stayed until he was thirty years old. 
Presumably this seclusion was planned by 
his parents. Whether he met Christ or not 
up to the day of his mission is not known. 

Instruction.—The art of prophesying is 
not yet dead. Nor is it illegitimate. It is 
not hard to speak for God and say that the 
Dark Continent will rebel against its ad- 
jective before many years are gone. He is 
a fool who would venture to deay sich 
probabilities in the face of Stanley’s Chris- 
tian march. Butitis a deal harder to be 
the ones to go and reclaim the savages than 
to talk aboutit. Zacharias had the gift of 
faith and of wonderful apostrophe. Such 
a combination is rare as it is inspiring. 

The venerable priest sang a political sal- 
vation. But the Master with clear eye 
pointed out that salvation from the more 
insidious foe of personal sin was of far 
greater importance. Christianity is not 
here to make life easy and to save us from 
getting up at four o’clock cold winter 
mornings to milk the cows or atteud tothe 
furnace or to sweep out thestore. Not a 
bit ot it. {t bkelps us perform our duties 
better with a light. unfaultfinding disposi- 
tion. Tae grumbier, the laggard, is no 
Christian. 

The covenant promised to their fathers, 
the oath that was sworn to Abraham, these 
were never forgotten by the Jew. These 
were the dayspring of his Messianic hope. 
It is not improper for us who have rejected 
a formal covenant to lead a spiritual life to 
recall the solemn fact at the beginning of 
this year. What is a church-member, if he 
is not scrupulously sincere in his dealings 
with God and man? To be a member of a 
church is nothing; but to be united to 
Christ and all his followers by the tie of 
love, helpfulness and high endeavor, that is 
everything. We have promised so much at 
least. Do we remember the fact? Would 
any one suspect it who didn’t see you in 
your pew? Does the merchant, does the poor 
man, know it? The public vow should be 




















our safeguard and our inspiration. Let it | 
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be so this year, or in shame Jet us be honest 
and resign our church-membership! — 

. To obtain salvation one must know first 
what sin is, secondly, that it can be forgiven, 
and thirdly, one must have a desire to be 
forgiven. 

Befogged and bewildered humanity can- 
not complain that there is no light after 
reading the 78th and the 79th verses of our 
lesson. That this state of brightness is due 
to the mercy of God is easy for some to be* 
lieve’‘and correspondingly hard for others. 
After all it is constitutional to a great 
extent how one interprets life and its privi- 


“leges. “It is better to have lived and 


doubted than not to have lived at all,” said 
one. How much better it is to have lived 
and believed the love of God which any one 
can have an inkling of if he talks ten min- 
utes with a real Christian. 

One cannot doubt the necessity of loneli- 
ness and unobstructed thought for the ac- 
complishment of a greataim. The greatest 
students have been the isolated men. Johy 
—Christ—Paul—these are mighty argu- 
ments for concentrated silence before 
action. We Americans talk toomuch. A 
silent man is a noticeable one. Witness 
Grant. The tremendous activities the 
Christian life demands need to be fed on 
persistent seclusive thought as the body 
needs the silent midnight sleep. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BOONE, W. B., Springfield, O., becomes Pres. 
Missouri Theo. fnst,, In ependence, Mo. 
DAVIS. A @., J.rsey City, N. J., died Jan. Ist, 
aged 35 

DIXON, FRANK, inst. Jan. Ist, Oakland, Cal. 

DODGE, Exsenezer, D.D., LL.D., Madison 
Univ.. died January 5th, Hamilton, N. Y., 
aged 7. 

ENGLISH, J. B., Newark, N. J., resigns. 

FARR, G. E., inst. Jan. 5th, First ch., Du- 
buque, Ia 

FOOTR, W. E., Waseca, accepts cal: to Cold 
Spring, Minn. 

GOODCHILD, F. M., New York, called to 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

GROSE, H. B., Pittsbur., Penn., becomes 
Pres. State Univ., 8. D. 

JAMES, J. 8., inst. Januery 8th, Hartford, 
Conn. 

NICHOLS, J. H.., arr Me,, accepts 


call to Fe oe t H 
PREWI(TT Louisville. Ky., resigns. 
wer ey 'G.. Gower and Frazer, Mo., 


WARRING, H. B., Newark, N. J., resigns. 
WILLIAMS, W\ T.. Fairmount, N. D., accepts 
call to Brown's Valley, Minn. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 
BRADLEY, Ausert I., Valley Falls, Kan., re- 


signs. 
EGERTON, Tuomas R., Jamestown, Ind., re- 


signs. + 
EMMONS, Henry V.. Brownfield, Me., resigns. 
JOHN os ALFRED P., Central ch,, Springfield, 


Mo. 
JOHN=ON colene. ay, Joplin, Mo., resigns. 
KLOSE. WitLiaM H. . Manson, fa., "resigns. 
LUCE, 'l'. CLatre, Lunenburg. Mass., resigns. 
MA as. Taomas, Wallace, Kaa., accepts call 
reen Ridge, Mo. 
NORRIS Tuomas F., No. Lawrence, Kanwaka 
and Barker, Kan.,, resigns. 
PRESTON, Jaren R., , Fremont, Ind., resigns. 
SCHERMERHURN, PETER, Chestertield and 
New Haven, accepts call to Rochester, Mich. 
SPANSWICK, Tuomas W., Litchfield, Mich., 
accepts call to Pocatello, Idaho. 
THOMAS, J. A 
to Tipton and Alila, Cal. 
UvSON, CHaRuzs E. (Pres.), Kankakee, [Il., 
epts call to Milfcrd, Conn 
WELLS JouN A., Oxford, Mich., accepts call 
to Liberty, N J 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BREED, W. P., inst. Jan. Ist, Milton, Penn. 
CALKINS, hie D., Brooklyn, accepts call to 


East Rockaway, N. 

CONWAY, D.. Philadelphia, called to Mt. Joy 
and Donegal, Penn. 

oa Go. P., [pava, called to Bushwell, 

COP AIESINE. J. L., Waterloo, Neb., called 
to Fort Howard, Wis. 

DEEMS, Epwarp, New York, called to Hor- 
neilsville, N. 

eer yy M. ii., Princeton Theo. Sem., called 


to West gg? | ‘and Avondale. Penn. 
oe he G. ., Lebanon, called to Oregon 


HARPER i Rosert D., Camden, N. J., died Jan- 


HERRING, I H. C., Sioux City, accepts call to 
Winterset, Ta. 
sas” ha wa. M., called to Minneapolis, 


Min 

LEWIS. Henry A.. Southampton, accepts call 
to Smithtown, N. 

PARLIMAN, BENJAMIN F. Salt Point, accepts 
call to Shelter Isiand. N. Y. 
M. SAMUEL Y., se Ridge, accepts call to 
May's Landing, N > 

ues. Ww. a St. Louis, Mo., called to 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 
MP ALG DAVID, died Dec. 30th, Boston, Mass., 
MELDRUSt A.B.,Rock Island, catled to Evans- 
vi . 
., Coon Rapids and Dedham, Ia., re- 


ene 

SPROUL, A. W., inst. Jan. 5th, Ch. of Sea and 

nd NewYork, 

STEWARD. H. J. inst. Dec. 30th. Cincinnati,O. 

STEWART, J. b., eyvensiae, accepts call to 
San Francisco, C al, 

WILLETTS, A. A., Louisville, Ky., called to 
Dayton, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


AIGNER, Martin. Philadelphia, called to 
Kensington, Penn. 

ARTHUR, Joan, inst. Jan. ist, Oneida, N. Y. . 

BELLINGE ER. W. W.. becomes rector St. Mary’s 


rook Y. 
MONTGOMERY: W. W., died Dec. 28th, Mam- 


RMA, ag Mich., accepts call 


aroneck, N. Y. 
SKINNE R. ‘PREDERIOK, inst. Jan. Ea- 
swErh, Jostan, died Jan 5th, St. Vt. 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Bonks of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volwmes received. 
The interests of our will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 











RECENT POLITICAL WORKS.* 


Mr. LOWELL’s volume, if so small a 
book can be called a volume, is one of the 
most important contributions to political 
science that we have recently been called 
upon to notice. He has not only the 
great advantage of a legal training, but 
also that of a thorough mastery of all 
the great books upon his subject. There 
is not the slightest parade of learning, nor 
any assumption of profound knowledge; 
but every page manifests that easy com- 
mand of argument that comes only from 
prolonged study and careful reflection. 
The broadening of education and the use 
of the comparative method as well as the 
circumstances of our political life are 
producing a crop of political treatises that 
is already large, and promises to be enor- 
mous. Most of these books are the work 
of ignorant or imperfectly informed 
writers, and are destined ‘to a quick ob- 
livion. Mr. Lowell’s essays, however, 
will eventually if not immediately be 
recognized as containing a permanent ad- 
dition to the theory of government, and 
will insure him a high position among 
the distinguist ed writers upon these diffi- 
cult themes. 

While his work has, as we have said, 
a permanent value, it has a peculiar op- 
portuneness at the present juncture. The 
drift of the times is strongly toward 
socialism, and the opposition to this drift 
while intense, is yet undefined and even 
confused. In this book, however, the 
grounds for this opposition are stated 
with clearness and succinctness; and the 
impassable gulf which forever separates 
socialism and what for want of a better 
name may be called individualism is plain- 
ly disclosed. Socialists themselves would 
hardly deny that socialism in an affair 
of the heart; and they may learn here if 
they choose how impossible it is that it 
should become an affair of the head, It 
is not easy to condense £0 concise a writer; 
but weshall attempt toinidicate the main 
lines of the argument, 

Considering the freedom of individual 
development, or the encouragement of in- 
dividual enterprise and exertion as an end 
three things are requisite—the greatest 
possible absence of restraint; confidence 
on the part of the individual that he will 
be able to enjoy the results of his labor, 
and the possibility of calculating as to the 
future. These things are, on the whole, 
attained under the present system of so- 
ciety; they would be inconsistent with the 
ideals of socialism. The ideal of social- 
ism is despotic; it is paternal government 
with the majority for rulers: 

** Und der Konig absolut 
Wenner unsern Willen thut.” 

For this ideal the best form of govern- 
ment is one which will organize the ma- 
jority into as compact a body as possible, 
and concentrate the whole force of the 
majority against the individual. Private 
rights, therefore, can exist only by suffer- 
ance, and instead of secure possession of 
property and reasoned anticipation of the 
future, there is substituted the arbitrary 
command of the legislature. 

It is in the application of these princi- 
ples to the interpretation of our Constitu- 
tion that Mr. Lowell’s genius conspicu- 
ously appears. This application is made 
in the essay entitled ‘‘ Democracy and the 
Constitution.” Mr. Bagehot pointed out 
the contrast between parliamentary and 
presidential government; and it may be 








*ESSAYS ON GOVERNMENT. By A. LAWRENCE 
LOWELL. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Company. 1889. 

ESSAYS ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATESIN THE FORMATIVE PERTOD 
1775-1789. By graduates and former members of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Edited oy J. FRANKLIN 
JAMESON, Ph.D. Same publishers. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Now CURTIS. 2 Vols. Vol. I. New York: Harper 
& Brovhers. 1838?. ‘ 
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admitted that he proved that the former 
was a much more efficient machine than 
the latter, with the result of setting some 
of our political philosophers to devising 
schemes for introducing a Cabinet into the 
houses of Congress. But Mr. Lowell 
shows that an extremely efficient govern- 
ment is exactly what the framers of the 
Constitution did not intend that we 
should have.. What they proposed was 
to secure to the people those fundamental 
liberties which the experience of centur- 
ies had proved to be wholesome, and to 
constitute a government which should be 
able to defend these liberties and not able 
to encroach upon them. They succeeded 
beyond all reasonable anticipation; and 
were it not for the deplorable failure in 
recent years of the Supreme Court to ap- 
preciate the conditions of this success, it 
might have continued indefinitely. 

We can spare no more space to the ex- 
amination of this masterly argument, 
which we do not hesitate to say should be 
made the basis of all constitutional study 
and instruction. The essay upon ‘‘ The 
Theory of the Social Compact” is ina 
somewhat different line; and tho of less 
importance is a very fine piece of critical 
writing. It might well be expanded into 
a volume. The final essay, upon ‘‘The Lim- 
its of Sovereignty,” is an extremely sug- 
gestive critique of Austin’s theory, which 
will fascinate students of jurisprudence, 
but which has its bearings upon the au- 
thor’s theory of our Constitution. It is 
seldom the case that so much sound 
thought is compressed within the compass 
of so few pages as this book numbers. 

It is instructive to compare the remarks 
of Professor Jameson in the preface to the 
essays which he has edited with two of the 
titles on our list: ‘‘ Constitutional History 
of the United States from Their Declara- 
tion of Independence to the Close of Their 
Civil War,” and ** The United States, Its 
History and Constitution.” Professor 
Jameson maintains that under a written 
constitution, that term,as well as the 
term “ constitutional history,” is likely to 
be used with a reference to the written 
instrument, whereas “constitution” 
should be used in so broad a sense as to 
cover allinstitutions of government. He 
regards the constitutions of our States 
and even our systems of party organiza- 
tion as parts of our form of government 
which are almost as important as any- 
thing in the Federal Constitution. The 
point is a serious one if the use of the 
word ‘‘constitution” in this restricted 
sense leads to the neglect of the history of 
elements not embodied in the written 
Constitution of the United States. But it 
may be doubted whether 1t would be pos- 
sible to point out any definite instances 
of the evil results supposed to flow from 
this use of language; and itis obvious 
that the specialization of treatment con- 
nected with this restricted meaning of the 
word “constitution” has numerous ad- 
vantages. While an investigator is con- 
stantly tempted to mourn over the cur- 
rent misapplication of words, he is as 
often remiuded that established forms of 
speech are almost immutable by human 
fiat. We might go further and enforce 
the view that as the Government of the 
United States was formally ‘“‘constituted,” 
and as this transaction was an event of 
extreme importance, it would be histor- 
ically misleading to ignore this peculiarity 
in our history, and to attempt to introduce 
a mode of expression that is used in other 
countries without suggesting any such pe- 
culiarity. 1ln short, we have given the 
word *‘ constitution ” an American sense; 
and the fact that European writers use 
the word differently, is not a conclusive 
reason for abandoning our own practice. 
The point, however, does not seem to us 
to have the importance attached to it by 
the authors of these essays. 

As to the pestilent heresy that our Con- 
stitution sprang ‘ full-armed from the 
heads of Olympian conventioners,” it 
may be cheerfully admitted that it should 


be extirpated without mercy. Professor 


Jameson considers that Mr. Gladstone 
has fostered this pernicious error by de- 
claring that ‘‘ the American Constitution 
is the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” But in these tolerant days 
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it may be urged that language as suspi- 


‘cious “even as this may be used by those 


who would not deny that thereis nothing 


‘new under the sun, and that history 


makes leaps no more than Nature. At 
all events, whdever is tainted with this 
heresy may be convinced of his error by 
the evidence collected in this volume. 
Professor Jameson’s essay is entitled, 
‘** The Predecessor of the Supreme Court,” 
and brings to notice the existence of a 
Court of Admiralty under the Confeder- 
ation. The second essay considers in de- 
tail the attempts of those who were dis- 
satisfied with the work of the Convention 
which ‘framed the Constitution to call 
together another body which should 
adopt their views. More in the line of 
the first essay is that which traces the 
feeble heginning of the executive depart- 
ments of Government. Another essay 
exhibits in an interesting way the organi- 
zation of the various Christian sects at 
the time of the formation of the Union, 
representing it as having been largely in- 
fluenced by the Constitution-making 
atmosphere of the period. The fifth and 
last of these instructive monographs de- 
scribes the status of the slaves during the 
same period, and is the result evidently of 
extended- research. Altogether these 
papers make an interesting volume, the 
charm of which is increased by its at- 
tractive typography. 

As we have intimated, Mr. Curtis dif- 
fers widely from these writers in his use 
of language. For him constitutional his- 
tory includes ‘‘ those events and that pub- 
lic action which have shaped the text of 
a written Constitution, or which should 
be regarded in its interpretation.” But 
he observes that in countries where there 
is no written Constitution and where 
everything depends upon the will of the 
legislative body, the terms constitutional 
history and constitutional law have a far 
wider meaning. We feel obliged to say 
that his great work seems to us to illus- 
trate the wisdom of preserving this dis- 
tinective use of terms, nor do we observe 
that any evil result arises from it. It is 
so clearly necessary to explain the diverse 
forces that eventually produced the Con- 
stitution, in order to give a proper view of 
the instrument itself, that the whole field 
of the political life of the colonies is 
brought into view. At the same time the 
author’s method allows him to give great, 
and in our opinion deserved, prominence 
to the novelty of the undertaking. As 
he says: *‘ All that had been done, both in 
ancient and in modern times, bore little 
resemblance to the present undertaking 
in Americz.” While it would be natural 
for the mind of a lawyer to dwell espe- 
cially upon matters of interpretation 
when dealing with a written instrument, 
yet Mr. Curtis writes as a philosophic his- 
torian, and his book deserves the position 
that it bas attained. 

The work was originally published 
more than thirty years ago in two vol- 
umes, which brought the history of the 
Constitution down only to its adoption. 

This volume is substantially a reprint 
of the former two, and a second is to 
bring the history down to the close of the 
Civil War. Comment may therefore be 
postponed until the appearance of this 
fresher and more important portion of 
the work. We only trust that when it 
shall have been published the author will 
be able to say of it, as of his earlier trea- 
tise, that if its historical accuracy has 
been questioned he has not been aware 
of it. 

It is with a very poignant sense of re- 
gret that we take up the last book upon 
our list, the late Proféss@r Johnston’s final 
gift to his country. In the case of few 
writers is it easier to apply the maxim De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum. Long practice in 
the difficult and laborions art of compila- 
tion had given him a peculiar mastery of 
perspective, while he at the same time de- 
veloped a graceful flexibility of style that 
enabled him to throw a charm about the 
baldest outline. With such a facility of 
expression nothing would have been easi- 
er than to yield to the temptation to be 
graphic at the expense of accuracy; and 
some of our living historians may be 
thought to have not sufficiently resisted 





this allurement, altho with less justifica- 
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tion for yielding. But we find no evi- 
dence that Professor Johnston was ever 
affected by this weakness. If he made 
mistakes they were singularly few, and 
they were due to no such caure as this, 
He had the advantage—which he highly 
esteemed—of a legal training as a prep- 


studies, and much of his success may be 
attributed to this cause. But most of it 
should probably be referred to the native 
truthfulness of his character, which, while 
it instinctively repudiated everything 
false and superficial; required a conscien- 
tious estimate of every shade of differing 
opinion and of all opposing arguments. 


it might seem that it represented the la- 

bor of a full life time; but if we regard his 

age we cannot but mourn with bitterness 

over the lost years of the future of which 

he and all of us are deprived. 

The volume before us is substantially a 
reprint of the author’s article in the ‘‘ En_ 
cyclopeedia Britannicy,” and upon that ac. 
count does not require a particular exam- 

ination. It seems to us to exhibit the au- 
thor’s exceHences in their highest degree. 

Where so much had to be omitted he has 
contrived to omit invariably just what 
ought to be omitted, and the subjects 
that he has retained he has arranged with 
an unerring sense of their relative impor- 
tance. How the history and constitution 
of a great nation are to be treated in a 
duodecimo of less than 300 pages may 
not be comprehensible; but Professor 
Johnstoa has contrived to make his treat. 
ment seem positively adequate. So great 
is his skill that what would seem to be 
necessarily only a ‘‘ skeleton abstract” 
becomes a fascinating narrative; and we 
believe that few persons will open the 
book without reading more pages than 
they had expected before they close it. 
We had looked for great services from 
Professor Johnston in the department of 
economics, for he detested the aims and 
foresaw the dangers of socialism; but no 
one can say that this tribute to his coun- 
try does not fully discharge his duty as a 
patriot. It will be an enduring monu- 
ment to his memory. 


<2 
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To the comparatively small number of 
Protestant French scholars who occupy a 
position of prominence in the records of 
modern theological thought, such as Godet, 
Lichtenberger, Kuhn, Presenssé and a few 
others, with good reason can be added the 
name of Prof. A. Gretillat, of the Free 
Church Theological Seminary at Neuchatel, 
a colleague of the elder Godet. As the first 
part of the third volume of a series covering 
the whole ground of systematic theology 
and entitled ‘“‘ Exposé de Théologie systé- 
matique,’’ he has recently issued a separate 
exposition of Biblical Cosmology, in which 
thorough and accurate scholarship is united 
with a fair and honest appreciation of the 
problems and difficulties presented by the 
subject. The volume is in reality apolo- 
getic in its leading characteristics, but rep- 
resentative not of a false apologetics, which 
defends at all hazards the old traditional 
views of the Church. The author is will- 
ing to recognize in the new thought of theo- 
logical research good elements suffi- 
cient to justify a modification even in old 
and cherished views. Gretillat is a pupil of 
Tholuck and as such is thoroughly evangel- 
ical in his fundamental standpoint. It is 
significant that altho of Reformed extrac- 
tion aud an instructor of Calvinistic theol- 
ogy, his standpoint is to all intents and pur- 
poses identical with the irenical position of 
his Halle teacher, who originally came from 
the Lutheran side of Protestantism. In 
critical questions pertaining to the biblical 
books he inculcates about the same views 
that have found such able advocates in the 
the new conservative school in Germany, 
the central thought of which is to hold fast 
to the Bible as a supernatural revelation 
aud the history of a revelation, but to mod- 
ify the views as to the human side of 
the origin and character of the bibli- 
cal records wherever honest criticism 
makes such a modification advisable. 
In this way the author is perfectly. willing 
to accept the documentary theory of the 
Pentateuch; but.in questions pertainiug to 
the substance of the biblical books he main- 
tains a firm conservative attitude. He rec- 
ognizes an inner eonnection, for instance, 
between the cosmological accounts of Ori- 
ental nations and that of the Bible, but 
maintains that the latter alone have the in- 





herent evidences of strict truth. He will‘ 


aration for his economical and bistorical , 


If we consider what he had accomplished . 













ingly listens to what seems to him the rea- 


sonable deductions of scientific research. 
The days of creation, iu accordance with the 


further insists that the biblical account can 
be, in ite great and fundamental thoughts, 
reconciled with what are fair researches of 
science. Throughout the book there is a 
strong antithesis to all pantheistic and ma- 
terialistic hypotheses of the creation of the 
universe, while there is a fair disposition to 
acknowledge whatever germs of truth these 
false views may contaiv. In other words,the 
work is an honest attempt at an apologetics 
of the Christian Revelation, meeting the 
difficulties presented by the thought of the 
age in acommendable and generally suc- 
cessful manner. While exhibiting a good 
deal of dependence upon German works and 
researches, this volume, nevertheless, con- 
tains enough of original materials to make 
it extremely valuable. It is one of the best 
publications of French Protestantism in re- 
cent years; and is fairly representative, also, 
of the more positive character of the French 
Protestantism of Switzerland over against 
the more radical tendencies of that in 
France itself. (Neuchatel): Attinger fréres. 
1889. 10 francs.) 


The Methodist Review for January, in 
addition to a full table of interesting and 
varied contributions, contains an unasual 
provision of editorial polemic directed 
against the modern ratiovalistic tendencies 
of biblical criticism. It is presented under 
the two heads of “‘ Revelation or Reason,”’ 
and “‘ The Limitations of Biblical Criti- 
cism.’”’ We do not believe that any such 
issue exists as that raised in the first of 
these topics, but that it is wholly an arti- 
ficial antithesis made up by short-sighted 
dogmatists on the one hand and by infidel 
opponents on the other, whose game it is to 
force Christian believers into an apparent 
dilemma between reason and revelation. If 
Dr. Mendenhall will re-examine his discuss- 
ion, he will see that the fundamental posi- 
tion reacbed in it is precisely that there is 
no contradiction between reason and ievela 
tion and that therefore the only concern of 
Christian apologists is to keep reason to its 
legitimate methods,or, in other words, work- 
ing rationally. Dr. Mendenhall would seem 
to recognize this, at least far enough to 
protest that there is no such contradiction. 
He proposes to keep on good terms with 
teason, but drops intoa good deal of uonec- 
essary alarm for a writer who only means 
to assert the old and very safe proposition 
that reason will not disclose to us a)l that 
we require to know nor all] that we rea)ly 
do know. This is a well-grounded and 
generally recognized proposition, but there 
is nothing in it to bring believers in 
the divine authority of revelation into 
such a tangle as our author discribes with 
believers in the authority of our rational 
conclusions. The fundamental authority 
in both cases is truth, and all truth is one, 
however we get at is. The trouble with many 
over-charged theologians is that they are 
chasing theillusion of an authority which is 
not grounded intruth. Reason may not lead 
the way to alltruth, but itshould be able 
to apprehend truth when disclosed. It is 
in this sense that Neander so often reminded 
his readers of the need of Christian docility 
and simplicity, as in the saying fides prece- 
dit intellectum. If Dr. Mendenhall will 
note the frequent occurrence of such obser- 
vations in Neander’s writings, he will, per- 
haps, be as much startled as we were iu 
finding him classing that Christ-like 
achclar among ratioualists. The Pres- 
byterian Quarterly for January is a robust, 
number. Dr. Dabney, as we think, confers 
too much honor on Colonel Ingersoll in 
making him the representative of ‘“‘The 
Latest Infidelity,’’ in his paper on that sub- 
ject. Dr. H. C. Alexander discusses ‘* The 
General Doctrine of Inspiration” with a 
decided leaning to the dynamical as op- 
posed to the mechanical theory. Dr. D. E. 
Frierson contributes an ingenious paper on 
** The Famous Six Days” in which he pro- 
pounds again with much force the not very 
novel view that the first chapters of Genesis 
do not apply to a creation de nihilo, but 
to some epochal reconstruction in which the 
globe was fitted up for the abode of man. 
The other papers in the number are ‘“ The 
Tithe System,’ by Robert A. Webb, and 
“Voluntary and Missionary Societies,” by 
R. L. Beale. The editorial hand supplies 
copious notes, critical reviews and notices 

_ of recent publications. The Quiver is 
an illustrated magazine of Sunday aud gen- 
eral reading, published by Cassell & Com- 
pany. The January number contains 
among other contributions, papers by Dr. 
Hugh Macmillan, on “Pilate’s Wife”; by 
the Rev. Prebendary Gordon Calthorp, on: 
‘Tae Maailexatien of Carist to Himself” 
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“ Short Arrows,” notes of Christian life and 
work in all fields and “A Patient Heart,” 
a chapter for the sick and infirm.——— 
The North American for January begins 
the year with what it heralds in black caps 
as a duel between the Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone writing for Free Trade and the Hon. 
James G. Blaine writing for Protection. It 
is a pity that the great prominence given to 
this discussion should rather throw into the 
shade the very suggestive discussion in the 
same number entitled ‘‘ Women’s View of 
Divorce”—a series of five brief papers by 
Mary A. Livermore, Amelia E. Barr, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Jennie Juve. The Sanitarian for the 
month lies before us, with its free, intelli- 
gent and timely diseussions of all aspects 





of the new science of health. It is edited - 


by Dr. A. N. Bell, with Dr. Corbally and 
Dr. Harry Kent Bell as associates, and a long 
list of well-known specialist contributors 
as collaborators. The Arena, edited: by 
R. O. Flower, is a new monthly which made 
its bow to the public in the first number 
last month. No. Two, for January, is be- 
fore us, with contributions from Colonel 
Ingersoll, Dion Boucicault, Louis Fréchet- 
to," Laurence Grénlund, Francis Albert 
Doughty, Hugh O. Pentecost, J. Ransom 
Bridge, Henry George, Joaquin Miller and 
W.H.H. Murray. It is published at Bos- 
ton by “The Arena Publishing Company.” 





The following note from Bishop Hun.- 
tington will explain itself. The book to 
which it refers was briefly noticed in our 
issue of Octeber 24th: 


To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


It may be that some of your readers would 
like to know how the Rev. Julius H. Ward's 
book, “The Church in Modern Society," is re- 
garded by one or more in the Church to which 
the author belongs. That conscise treatise, 
having twelve chapters of moderate length, 
tends from the beginning toward the beart of 
the question which is now vital and foremost 
as a question in common among thinking be- 
lievers—Christian Unity, thoit is not directly 
discussed till near the end of the volume. Mr. 
Ward is remarkable among our writers for the 
public for a keen and wide observation of the 
currents of American thought, for quick sym- 
pathy with liberal and humane movements in 
society, religion and politics, and for a literary 
skill acquired by constant and varied practice. 


He has unusual opportunities for acquaintance, 


with what is going on in the minds of men of 
many kinds, in sight and out of sight. In 
his tractate his method is strictly philosopbical, 
dealing first with institutional life and individ- 
ual life, each in itself and in relation to the 
other: next with the original law and constitu- 
tion of the institution known as the Church: 
next in its early development: next in its con- 
flict with “the world” and its mission to the 
world, showing its comprehensive scope and 
spiritual method; then with its analogies and 
powers in the two other great permanent forms 
of human society, the family and the State or 
nation; and, finally, with the constructive 
forces of this kingdom of God as a single, un- 
undivided force on the earth among the races 
and classes of mankind. 

Mr. Ward would be the last of men to claim 
that in 250 duodecimo pages he has handled 
this vast subject exhaustively, as respects doc- 
trine, history, argument or illustration. But 
he is entitled to the respect of scholars for a 
lucid and compact presentation of it ina vig- 
orous and unambitious style, and to the atten- 
tion of Christians who have the healing and 
welfare of a broken and inharmonious Cbris- 
tendom at heart. In his own heart be gives 
evidence of being loyal to Christ and to the 
Household of Faith, without expressing him- 
self as an ecclesiastie or a fanatic. Students 
of the past and of the present age need to listen 
toeach other carefully and patiently in these 
anxious days. The unity that we long for and 
pray for can come only by sacrifices on all sides. 
It is to be prepared for by a diversity of opera- 
tions and voices. It will come when we are 
ready to receive it. The Lord hasten it in His 
time! F. D. HunTrINGToN. 

SYRACUSE, December 20th, 1889. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine for Jan- 
uary devotes sixty-five pages to Julian 
Hawthorne’s new Love Story ‘ Millicent 
and Rosalind.’’ The second number in the 
issue is Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ Elixir of 
Life, I,” edited by Julian Hawthorne. The 
rest of the magazine is occupied with briet- 
er but attractive miscellanies. Lend a 
Hand. A Record of Progress (Edward 
E. Hale, Editor) in its last number is lively, 
basiness-like, and earnest as ever. It con- 
tains “ Ten Times One” and “ Lend a 
Hand” information, together with the 
latest intelligence of the good work of 
which it is the recognized organ. The 








striking number in The Magazine ot Art 
for January (Cassell & Co.) is ‘‘ The Nativ- 
ity of our Lord” as depicted in the National 
Gallery (London) by J. E. Hodgson, RA., 
with a eritical text of bigh intelligence, and 
four admirably done engravings of pictures 
of the Nativity ia the Gallery. Among the 
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other papers we can only mention “* What a 
Memorial Window should be,” by John P. 
Seddon as a paper well worth study in these 
times when the crop of memorial windows 
is growing dense and fast through all our 
churches.———Cassell’s Family Magazine 


for January brings out the usual comple-: 


ment of stories and miscellaneous papers, 
among which we note “ The Artistic Aspect 
of Railways,’ illustrated by Fairfax Muck- 
“ Delicacies for the Winter Tea- 
Table, by P. H. Davis”; ‘“ American 
Farming for Women” by a _ Lady 
Farmer, and “A Word about In- 
valid Diet,’”’ by a Doctor. Frenk Les- 
lie’s Popular Monthly for January opens 
with a paper on ‘‘The United States Navy 
and West India Piracy.” by Lieut. W. H. 
Beehbler, U. 8. N., which is sure to thrill 
young readers. It is copiously illustrated 
and popular in character. The Chau- 
tauquan for January has too long and rich 
a-table of contents to be reproduced here. 
We can only call attention to the opening 
article by Pres. C. K. Adams, LL.D., on 
“The Politics which made and unmade 
Rome,”’ as the fourth paper in a series 
which develops a lesson which history has 
for the American people in the present 
crisis of their politics. 


First Anuual Report on the Statistics of 
Ruilways in the United States to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for the 
Year ending June 30, 1886. (Govern- 
meat Printing Office.) This report is pre- 
pared, as we assume, under the supervision 
of Prof. Henry C. Adams, Statistician to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. As 
this is the first annual report to the Com- 
mission on Railway Statistics, it would be 
premature to attempt on the partial basis 
contained in it any extended discussion of 
Railway economy. The Statistics presented 
follow, however, a logical order and contain 
a mass of fundamental facts of the bighest 
value ar: .aged in six principal tables, con- 
taining: (I) Classification of Railways and 
Mileage for the year ending June 30th, 
1888. ({1) The amount of Railroad capital 
at the close of that year... (ILI) Earvings 
and income for that year shown under two 
heads: A. Earnings from operation. B. 
Tacome from property owned but not oper- 
ated. (IV) General Expenditures for the 
same year, arranged under three heads: A. 
Operating expenses. B. Fixed charges. C. 








Summary of operated expenses and fixed 


charges. (V) Payments on Railway Capi- 
tal during the same year. (VI) Cash state- 
ment of financial operations for the same 
year. Allin all, this isa remarkable mass 
of fundamental statistics put together with 
great simplicity and brevity, and represent- 
ing an immense amount of very excellent 
work. 


In his Birth of the Republic, Mr. Daniel 
R. Goodloe has hit upon a rather good idea. 
(Belford, Clarke «& Co.) He would have 
done well, we think, to have left out the 
Articles of Confederation, and the Consti- 
tution; not that they are not germane to 
the subject, but because they are within 
reach in a hundred forms. The remainder of 
the book consists of an extended list of 
resolutions, declarations and addresses, 
adopted by numberless bodies of the Revo- 
lutionary epoch, from Congresses and Leg- 
islatures down to county and town meet- 
ings which are well worth collecting and 
preserving. They give a lively idea of the 
depth and breadth of the feeling of indigna- 
tion at the oppressive acts of the mother 
country which prevailed among vur fore- 
fathers; and it is certainly surprising that 
such copious evidence of the corporate ex- 
pressions of this feeling should have been 
preserved. There is a judicious infusion of 
historical incident which gives the book a 
character somewhat above that of a mere 
compilation; and withal many of these ad- 
dresses have in them a spirit that stirs the 
blood in spite of the century that bas inter- 
veved since they were pronounce d. 


The History of Ancient Civilization, by 
the Rev. J, Verschoyle (D. Appleton & 
Co.), is a hand-book based upon M. Gustave 
Ducoudray’s ‘** Histoire Sommaire de la 
Civilization.” This volume is to be fol- 
lowed by a second, devoted to the history 
of modern civilization. If the forthcoming 
volume is of equal merit to this we shall 
have a manual of a very convenient and 
satisfactory kind; for certain purposes at 
least. Not much more than a glimpse of 


_ancient civilization can be afforded in the 


space of 300 pages, but, considering the un- 
avoidable omission of details,the account is 
less dry than might be expected. About 
one-third of the book is devoted to the dawn 
of civilization and to the Egyptian and 
Oriental peopies, one-third to Grecian an- 
tiguities, and the remainder to Rome. 
There are not mapy illustrations; those 
that are given are fairly clear aud well 
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selected. Such a sketch is, of course, to be 
used advantageously only in connection 
with books of reference. 


Believing and Doing, Sermons, by Lewis 
H. Reid (A. D. F. Randolph & Co, $1.25), 
is acollection of brief, well-put and sensible 
sermons which awakens wonder that the 
author, a Presbyterian minister, should be 
out of pulpit as a settled preacher. It may 
be that he has found a targer place and 
larger audience by aid of the press. At all 
events his sermons are of the kind that tell 
on the reader as well as the hearer. 
The Church in Thy House is a collection 
of Daily Family Prayers for morning and 
evening, by the Rev. Rufus W. Clark, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Detroit (60 cents), 
which is marked with direct simplicity and 
dignity of style. The petitions are compre- 
hensive and rise out of daily needs of the 
home, and tho they are as free and uncon-~ 
ventional as possible they breathe the spirit 
of reverent devotion. Audubon’s Ad- 
ventures; or, Life in the Woods. By B. K. 
Pierce, D.D. (Hunt & Eaton. 60 cents.) 
Audubon’s Adventures will never lose 
their interest for readers of all classes. He 
was & man whose sweetness of spirit. and 
religious reverence hightened the effect of 
his intellectual genius and communicated 
themselves to his readers. His study of 
Nature was a worship of God. His daily 
life was devout service and this is the charm 
of this little volume. 


The Gospel in the Book of Numbers. 
the Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, D.D. (Hunt & 
Eaton. $1.00) Dr. Dunnis a well-known 
writer on religious subjects. The present 
volume is done on the same method of bibli- 
cal interpretation followed in the previous 
ones. Dr. Dunn accepts, the literal theory 
of biblical interpretation and finds New 
Testament types in the Old Testament 
Scripture. He does not push the theory of 
the implication of the Gospel in the Old 
Testament to an extreme, but places it upon 
the ordinary ground of orthodox belief in 
the Old Testament forms as types of the 
realities and verities of the New. [he work 
is full of practical religious remarks and 
will be found useful in the daily reading of 
this pertion of the Old Testament. lis 
style is de vout, very earnest, and popular. 
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Here and There in Yucatan, By Alice 
D. Le Plongeon. (New York: John W. 
Lovell Co.) This is a sketchy but quite in- 
teresting record of observations in Yuca- 
tan by a bright and well-informed woman. 
The book is composed of magazine papers 
thrown together without any view to gen- 
eral sequence; but this adds to rather than 
detracts from the effect in readiny. 
“Among the Turtle-catchers,” .“ Gems 


| Buried in the Sand,” “‘ The Lost Literature 


of the Mayas,” ‘Fables told by the 
Mayas’ and. ‘* Maya Romance,’ are the 
mst interesting chapters, tho there are 
several others that are well worth the geu- 
eral reader’s attention. 


Kit and Kitty. A Novel. By R. D. 
Blackmore. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 25 cts.) Arather commonplace story 
by one of the best of English novelists. Mr. 
Blaekmore nearly always writes well and 
bas ‘made some very excellent romances; 
but .in Kit and Kitty he has not touched 
his high mark. Indeed, he has failed to 
show any of the better phases of his talent. 
Cut down to the dimensions of a novelet 
aud told in the author’s light and engaging 
way the story would have been welcome; 
but in its present tenuous state of dilution 
it merely fills the space of a current novel 
of no particular interest. 


Arne, and the Fisher Lussie. By 
Bjérnstjerne Bjornson. Translated from 
the Norse, with an Introduction by Walter 
Low. (New York: Scribner & Welford. 
$1.40.) This is a very good edition of 
Bjornson’s stories with the above titles— 
two strong, sad romances tbat are full of 
realistic touches and life-like scenes and 
incidents. The great Northman has a genius 
of his own, vigorous, independent, muaster- 
ful and yet singularly simple and child- 
like. He touches one strangely; often 
enough his touch is like fire or electricity; 
but sometimesit chills like ice. Few short 
stories are better worth reading than the 
two in this volume. 


The Adventures of David Vane and 
David Crane. By J. T. Trowbridge. (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 1.00.) Thisis a story 
of farm life in New England, told in Mr. 
Trowbridge’s best vein for the benefit of all 
the boy readers in America. We often have 
wondered how this charming writer keeps 
himself so clese to boy-life, makes himeelf 
perennially young. as it were, and continues 
to turn out year after year the wholesomest 
and most interesting stories that ever fall 
into youthful hands and delight youthful 
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hearts. In the present instance he gives a 
humorous, touching and most genuine bit 
of boyish experience and adventure. 

Theresa at San Domingo. Translated 
from. the French of Mme. A. Fresneau, by 
Emma Geiger Magrath. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & “Co. $1.00.) An interesting 
story for young people is this, sketching in 
a very pleasant way life and adventure in 
San Domingo during the Negro insurrec- 
tion of 1791. The translation seems to be 
well done, and the scenes and incidents are 
povel and exciting to a degree. Some curi- 
ous and pathetic glimpses of slavery as it 
then existed are accentuated by a number 
of very poor illustrations. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THe New York Ledger is hereafter to 
appear ina compact, elegant form of six- 
teen pages instead of the large eight-paged 
sheet it has hitherto been. Serial stories 
are to be discontinued, and its columns will 
be filled with brief, brilliant articles of 
popular interest from writers best able to 
produce them. 

.--As a memorial of a distinguished ad- 
winistrator and to further the cause of Im- 
perial Federation, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole 
has edited the papers of Sir George Bowen, 
and they will be published immediately in 
London and New York by Longmans, Green 


&Co. In one of Sir George’s earlier letters 
there is a pleasant glimpse of Washington 
society during Grant’s Administration. 
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ts. By James Morris 

. PhD. 6x5, pp. 255. New York: 

Tho omas § Whittaker & Co.......esccsceeseeseee 

Justice and Juris sprudence. 9x6. pp. xxxix, ws. 
__Philadeiphia, Penn : J. B. Lipp neott Co.. 5 00 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF 
ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. - 


THE BIBLE WORK: OR, BIBLE 
READER’S COMMENTARY. 

BY J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. Vol. 1.. New 
Testamett. 8vo, cloth, 685 double column pages. 
Iljustrated with 50 steel and wood engravings of 
Maps, Charts, Scenes in Bible Lands, etc., etc. 
Price, $4.00. Carriage free. 


THE SUNDAY-SCGHOOL TIMES says: 


“An admirable digest of commentaries, and yet 
more than a digest,is the first volume of Dr. J. 
Gleptworth Butler’s Bible Reader’s Commentary on 
tae New Testament. {t covers the four Gospels 
uader the title of The Fuurfold Gospel. 
solidation of the four narratives into one. Irs an- 
notations are selections from the thinkers of the 














ages, and it is supplied with maps and pictorial il- 
lustrahons.” 
J. A. WORDEN, D.D., PRESB. $. $. SUPT., says: 


“No safer, more suggestive or inspiring com- 
mentary has ever appeared. I recommend it to all 
Sunday-school workers and students.” 


A CRITICAL AND EXECETICAL 
COMMENTARY ON LUKE. 

By Hernricu A. W. MEYER. Edited by M. D. Rid- 
die, D.D. Large 8vo, cloth, pp. 593. Price, $3.00, 
post free. 

THE SUNDAY-SGHOOL TIMES says: 


* Best of ali in critical thoroughness is the Com- 
mentary of Meyer.” 


T+ LBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., says: 


** Meyer is the priace of exegetes.”’ 


THOS. ARMITAGE, D.D., says: 


* Meyer is of immense v lIue.” 


CGODET’S COMMENTARY ON 
LUKE. 
Edited by JoHn HALL, D.D. 

Price, $3.00, post free. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES says: 

* Probably the very best for thoughtful Bible stu- 
dents is Godet’s Commentary on Luke. It 1s de- 
yout, brillisot, and eminently readable,. . . rich 
and suggestive as an exegete.” 


8vo, cloth, pp. 585. 


A MANUAL OF INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Professor B. WEIss. Pb.D., of the University of 
Berlin. 2vols. 12mo0, cloth, pp. 420 each. Price, 
per vol., $2.00, post free. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES says: 

* Among introductory helps for advanced stu- 
dents we name Weiss’s ‘ Introduction to the New 
‘Testament.’ ” 

TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., says: 


* It shows acuteness and learning, aud represents 
fairly the critical scholarship of to-day.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


STAMMERING 


Ani all nervous affections of speech thoroughly cor- 
racted. For fall iculars and testimonials a4 
F. A. BRVANT. 9 West Mth St,. Yew Vou 
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GEND toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
204 and 295 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
the lowest rates In all pavers. 


LJ Leaping my earl ARVERTIOINE AGENTS. 
RT BOOTH EING 202 Broadway, N.Y. 
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The Fall of the Christiana : 


| An Historical Romance of Japan in the 17th Century. 
By Prof. W. ©. Kitchin, Ph. D. 


led to one of the most san 


“The Fall of the Christians” is a history of the _ 
in Japan over two hundred and fifty 
author, There were then several thousands of Christians i in Japan, and the attempt to exterminate them 
The heroism of the Christians, both men 


years ago, as 


struggles recorded in history. 


enlist the sympathies of the civilized world. 
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00% into mischief, and 


Mrs. Frances Hod: 
Mrs. Margaret Deland. 
. Florence Howe Hall. 


— sae Alice Browne. 


HS | — Kyle Dallas. 

| Marion sary ae 

% Clara Whitri ~~ 2 

| Judge Albion Tourgee. 
| Marquise Lanza. 





|| Gubscripiion money can bo sent at our risk by Post Office Money Order, Bunt: Chace! 





” areof the most intensely intexesting descriviion, and cover five years of his adventures in Af-ica, 
¢ cad they will be illustrated by sketches'made by Mr. Ward, and by tho roproduction of pho’ hs taken by him in A‘r‘ca, 
tograp by 


*| “hese pictures will throw much light upon the manuors aud customs of to hitherto unknown cannibal tribes of Africa. { 


I Life in British America, By Rev. E. R. Young. 


of Rev. E. B. Young, tho ce‘obrated missionary, and his wife during 
\[$, tho Polar region twelve hundred miles north of Gi. Paul, in which: Dz. Young nezrates how he es ee 1 
3 Indians of the Northwest ; how he equipped himself for and how ho 1:0do b's perilous sledging and hazardous canoe t-ips 1 


Burnett. . 


Mrs 
Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


ARTISTS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 


Herbert Ward, Stanley’s Companion. , 


Herbert Ward, the companioa c? Staaley in his explorations in Atrica, is cn cf tin fow men connected wiih Ctan‘o7’s 


ary ( 
and women, and their Seticone under the most appalling dangers, as portrayed by Professor Ki , will |B 
Acrican exvlorations who has ever revarned aiivo from tho “Dez Continoat.” M:, Ward’s articles | 


on visiting al the Indian settlements withia fivo huadred miles of b's hon, 


Nihilism in Russia, By Leo Hartmann, Nihilist. 


Loo Hartmann, a fugitive from Russian authorities, hos Leea connecicd with the most daring feats of the Russian Nihiiisis. 
>>, Laztmann shows how the intelligent people of Russia aro becoming Wihilists ia 
| ce? govorameat. A participant in plots to kill the Czar, such as the blowing up of the 
iatormation as to how this and other great schemes wero nocomplshed. 
l>vo of overy true Amorican for our form of government, 


Into Mischief and Out, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


| 

Tois is a ony fn It describes, in a graphic manner, tho troubles which overtake bright students who 
their skillfal manwuvres to evade tho consequences of their conduct. | 
} 


Other Contributors for 1890 are: 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Anna Sheilds 


Dr. Felix L. Oswald. 
Rev. Emory J. Haynes. 
Julian Hawthorne. 
Prof. W. C. Kitchin. 
Robert Grant. 


The Character of the New York Ledger. | 


The New York Ledger directs its efforts towards crowding out that trashy and injurious literature which 
is poisoning the minds of Amcrican youth. The Ledger appeals to the intellig of th 
for its support on that taste which prevails fer iunecent ond amusing entertainment and healthful instruction. | 
The Ledger will contain the best Serial and Short Storics, Historical ard Biegraphical Sketches, Travels, | (Hl 
Wit and Humor, and cvcrytiing interesting to the Houschold. 
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ior. Dr. H. ow Field. 
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Sw Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
Send ¢2 for a Year’s Cubscription or 5 Cents for Sample Copy and Illustrated Calendar Announcement. 
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J, ROBERT BONNER'S SONS, 99 Wiliam St, New York 
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Sixth Thousand Now Ready. 





Jed. A Boy’s Adventures in the 
Army of *’61-65.” 


By WARREN LEE Goss, author of “A 
Soldier’s Story of Life in Andersonville 
Prison,” “‘ Recollections of a Private,” 
in Century Magazine. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 

One of the best war stories for boys ever written. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Sunday-School Papers. 


AMERICAN i SHSSNGER (Monthly). Full of 
meer Christianity; an -time favorite in 
thousand homes. Singte « copies, oples in- 
Givi ually adcoressed, 25 cts, a year; 5copies to me 
address. $1; 20 copies, #3. 30; 40 copies, 
quantities at sme rate. 
Tas CHILD’S PAPER {route | This stand- 
rd periodical used by all denominations. Ten 
copies. one year. to one dress, $1: larger | amoed 
ties at same rate. Single subscriptions, 
MORNING LIGHT (Monthly), double po terd can 
e used asasemi-monthly. Termssame as" *Child’s 
‘aper.”’ 
APPLES OF GOLD, for infant clesses, in week- 
ly parts: a chremo Beast each —. a! the 


year, a single pee 
8 se periodicals mailed “ying 


pecimens of the 
American Tract Society, 


1356 NASSAU ST. and 504 FOURTH AVE., New York. 
Boston, 54 Broomtield St. Rochester, N. Y.. 98 State St. 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. Phi!adel’a. 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 1% Eim St. San Francisco, 735 Market ot 

















J. CHUROH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati, 0. 


EXAMINE GOSPEL HYNMS No. 5. 


also a full and com: ay BS oa Index. 
FY AW We 1 


Dons red Con Meeting Book 


penre. 
THE MALE CHORUS, 


Used by D. L. Moopy in all his Evangelistic 

Meetings. 234 Songs, music for every Hymn: 
gosttenes. Masic, 

rere. $10 per 100 

and arranged by Ira ), Sauhey 


bes, Geo. ©, Stebbins. Supplies abundant 
EXAMI of value for Men’s os Cheirs, special Services, Y. M. C. A.’s Social Gatherings, etc. 
$3.60 per dozen; 35 Cents qneh. te ordered by ™ 
A full C 1a our Tr publications sent on request. 
76 E. Nioth St., New York. IGLOW & ™ 1 Randolph St., Chicago. 





# sezaple cop ety ue Pottenat Magazine 
a be sent free to any 
i blica 1 literature, 


Lesson Helps, Institute for Bi- 
Stud , mast ish Universit 


h 
Kxtens System, etc. Ade 
dress 147 Throop St , Chicago, 
Souths Fashion Journal. 
DEMOREST’ §s ew York City Subscriptien 
price only 3 cents per year. 
Newer ATO Pax PDVEETISING. 


es, 30 Cen 
a. Pp. ROW Faxon ip Sprnee treet, N,V 














Enquire of 
76 Fifth 19% Wabash 
Ave., N. ¥. C. Ave.,Chicago. 








OFF’S BUREAU OF ADVERTISING 
Best S rvice. Catalogues and estimates free. 
New Vor’ 


Carmina Sanctorum. | 


# and Tunes for Church Worship. 
A.S. BARNES & UOnii1 William St.,8.¥. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. | 


HARPER'S BAGAsins. . Une Year. ......04. 


nenan Street. 








P S BAZAR. .... Le, 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.“ once cceseres 
HARPER'S CATALOGTE will be sent by mail 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 
EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 











Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


to$Sa day. Cami, worth $2.15 vee. 
$5 Lines not under eet, Write Bre 
ster Safety Rein : Holder Ce.. Holly, Mich 


CH Es i you desire them no use fooling away 

time on things that den’t pay: but sen 
$1.00 at once for macgnifice t outtit or our Great New 
staniey t book and terms not satisfactory we 
will reiund your money. Nerisk. Nocapi‘al needed. 
*h adies and gent emen em ployed. n't love 
writing. “Step in while the waters sre 

worth dollars. Asdress B. ¥F, 

Main St., Richmond 








time in 
trouvied "” Daysa 
Jomweon &Co., 








PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND, 

HERE is a man—we —we will call him John 
Doe for the sake of giving bim a name— 
who, forty years ago, when he was in the’ 
prime of his early manhood, concluded 
to make farming the business of his life. 
Being the son of a farmer, and brought: 
up on a farm, he understood that business 
better than any other. He purchased of 
the Government two hundred acres of 
Jand, intending to live upon it, and con- 
vert the land into a productive farm. 

The soil was good, and the climate 
balmy and healthy. There was not a 
fence on any part of this land, and no 
buildings had béen erected on it. After 
taking actual possession of the land, the 
first thing that Mr. Doe did was to build 
for himself and family a log-hut, in 
which to live for the time being. He 
then cleared a portion of the land of its 
huge forest trees; and in the cleared por- 
tion he planted corn and potatoes, and 
sowed wheat and oats. Near the hut he 
laid out a vegetable garden.’ Having thus 
made a beginning, he kept on inthis way 
from year to year, putting more land 
under cultivation from time to time, 
gradually building fences to divide the 
land into lots of suitable size, digging 
ditches where they were needed, building 
a new and more comfortable house, 
stocking his farm with horses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs, until this land, at the end 
of forty years, had become a cultivated 
and productive farm, worth at least sev- 
enty-five dollars an acre, yielding an 
ample supply for all the wants of Mr. Doe 
and his family, and leaving a surplus of 
products to be evld to supply the wants of 

. others. 

Mr. Doe spent forty years of his work- 
ing life in bringing this land into the con- 
dition we have described, and at last 

- made himself arich farmer as the fruit 
of his own industry and enterprise. He 
owned the land as his own private prop- 
erty, having bought it of the Government, 
and has owned it ever since this purchase. 
He bas had the right to occupy, use and 
manage it according to his own judg. 
ment, and a right to the proceeds of such 
use, Nobody has ever shared this right 
to interfere with him in the exercise of 
his right of exclusive ownership. This is 
a typical case, representing thousands 
and millions of parallel cases in this coun- 
try where civilized beingsexist. Land in 
the state of cultivation and improvement 
is land laid out into farms; and these 
farms are the creations of human indus- 
try expended upon land. 

Does any one in his senses suppose that 
Mr. Doe would have spent forty years in 
turning the two hundred acres which he 
bought of the Government, into a highly 
cultivated and productive farm, if he had 
not been the owner of the land, and had 
not been influenced by the inducements 
growing out of such exclusive ownership? 
If the land had not belonged to him as 
his, and if he had not been secure in its 
possession and use, he would bave no 
adequate motive for spending so much 
time and toil upon it. Nobarm was done 
to anybody else by his ownership of this 
land. Theréis land enough in the world 
for all its inhabitants; and those who 
choose to live by the cultivation of land, 
and who own the land they cultivate, 
cheat nobody by so doing. 

And yet we are gravely told by Mr. 
Henry George, in bis ‘‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty,” and by Dr. McGlynn, his enthu- 
siastic disciple, that private ownersbip of 
land is all wrong from beginning to end 
—economically wrong and 
wrong—that it is a system of essential in- 
justice and robbery, and the one great 
source of the poverty in this world, and 
that the only method of getting rid of this 
poverty is to ‘‘ make land common prop- 
erty,” owned by everybody end by no- 
body in particular. These gentlemen have 
organized an ‘‘ Anti-Poverty Society” to 
propagate this silly notion. We do not 
dispute their right to organize sucha so- 
ciety, or to preach their notions; but if 
they expect to cecure the adoption of their 
ideas among any considerable portion of 
the American people, they will find them- 


ethically. 





T HE. 


| selves mistaken. They may be entirely 
sincere, but they will not by their method 
do thé slightest thing toward lessening 
the poverty that exists among men. Their 
fundamental principle is utterly and ab- 
solutely false. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

THE financial situation remains much 
about the same as a week ago—better in 
feeling than appearances. The present 
drawbacks are close money and the ex- 
traordinarily mild weather. While the 
monetary pressure has been somewhat re- 
lieved by January disbursements and a 
partial cessation of Western demands, 
still loanable funds are scarce enough to 
cause more or less inconvenience in busi- 
ness circles,and to very effectually dampen 
stock speculation. -As for the weather, 
its effects upon certain branches of the 
woolen and clothing trade is simply de- 
moralizing. Stocks of heavy clothing will 
have to be carried over until another sea- 
son, involving slow payments or extension 
of credits, if not actual failures; so that 
in these departments of trade there isa 
good share of grumbling with very little 
prospect of relief. The demoralization 
of the heavy woolen trade is further 
aggravated by a stock of wool over twen- 
ty millions in excess of last year, while 
the sales of woolfor the year were nearly 
20 per cent. below the year previous. 
Coal producers are also, complaining. 
very seriously, the absence of lower tem- 
perature being a very decided check up- 
on the consumption of domestic sizes, 
The tote] output of coal by the Eastern 
companies in 1889 was only 34,750,000 
tons, against 37,600,000 tons in 1888, 
and ‘still supplies are accumulating in 
epite of restricted production. 

These features, however, are excep- 
tions totherule. Trade and industry in 
general are exceptionally prosperous, and 
every indication points to its continuance 
for some time to come. Competition is 
keen and profits limited; but 1890 prom- 
ises tosee the wheels of industry in act- 
ive operation from beginning to end. 


The monetary outlook is an object of. 


considerable solicitation, as this appears 
likely to be the chief impediment to activ- 
ity in business. While it has its advan- 
tages in restraining unhealthly specula- 
tion and weeding out weak concerns, the 
urgency for some sort of radical relief to 
the money market is becoming more and 
more felt. It is no longer within the 
power of the Treasury to afford that re- 
hef, and the rapid decrease in bank cir- 
culation renders the situation all the 
more critical. Legislation being chiefly 
responsible for the present ills, it is of 
course to Congress that help is looked 
for. Secretary Windom’s silver scheme 
under such circumstances naturally re- 
ceives greater and increasing considera- 
tion, and its opponents are visibly sofien- 
ing in. their strictures. Mr. Windom is 
understood to be drafting a bill embody- 
ing the main features of his plan as pre- 


sented in his annual report; and, as the. 


Administration and a strong element in 
Congress are in favor of the scheme, the 
chances for its success are much stronger 
than at the time of its introduction. 

In the railroad situation there is noth- 
ing- new. Current reports of earnings, 
gross and net, continue highly favorable. 
For the third week of December seventy- 
nine roads report gross earnings of $6,- 
246,000, or over 11 per cent. in excess of 
the same week in 1888. Net earnings 
make equally satisfactory comparisons, 
in spite of large expenditures; so that the 
outlook for stockholders continues en- 
couraging. The scaling down of exces- 
sive interest charges and the refunding of 
high rate issues for lower ones which bh 
been in progress to an unueual extent the 
last two or three years is also beginning 
to tell in favor of stockholders. This 
January there were unusually few de- 
faults, while several Jines are paying in- 
creased dividends. In 1889 there were 
only 2,930 miles of road foreclosed in the 
United States, compared with 1,596 miles 
in 1888, 5,478 miles in 1887 and 7,687 miles 
in 1 The number of receiversbips ap- 
yop in 1869 was 22 roads covering 

8,800 miles, or about the same as in 1888. 
It is to be hoped that 1890 will make a 
more encouraging record than the above. 

The bank statement was considered fa- 
vorable in spite of the small additiou to 
surplus, because of an expansion of $4,- 
927,000 in loans. There was a large in- 
crease in deposits of $10,931,000, due 
mainly to dividend and interest pay- 
ments, Res i¢ are estimatod at as high as 
100 milliortis in New York City alone, and 
are always an important element in the 
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interior trade-demands continue so ur- 
it. 
oThe peg oe a comparison of the 





| averages of the New York banks for the 
last two 5 
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The following shows a Statin be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





8 ste . $77,427,600 += $25.508,700 Inc. $1,866.900 
Legal tenders. 26741500 26,141.10) Inc. — 600,40 
Total reserve. .100 $101,701,800 Inc. $2,467,300 
—— 

a 

Toe cco pocden’s 413.100 99,680,125 Inc. 2,732,975 

Eacees of res’ve _ bas - 

Poanieens a 1,7 C6 ne Dec. 265.675 
lrcees of reserve Jan. 8, W60..........0.+.-+« *. 7,888,160 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


firm. 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 






































Bid. Auiped. Bie, Aspet. 

15 
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250 

150 

10 

s 150 
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— |St. Nichot 135 

Ban 30 |Tradesmen’s..... 98 
Hudson eon iliver.. art — |Third Nav’l...... 180 186 

imp't’s & Trad’s.550 50 |Union ..........- - 
185 200 |Unit’dStatesNat.215 — 

Leather Sian’t...240 — |WestSide Bank. 2% — 
Lincoln Wat’l....200 — |Western Nat’l.. 95 96} 

adison Saquare.l00 105 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 


The earnings ef the American Invest- 
ment Company during the past six 
months, were, $19,000 in excess of their 
regular four per cent. dividend, which 
has been declared payable January 2d. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Commercial National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annuai dividend of three 
per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Ban for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months at the 
rate of four ver cent. per annum on all 
sums from $5 and upward not exceed- 
ing $3.000, payable January 20th. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend, at the rate of 
four percent. per annum, an ali sums 
from five dollars to $3.000, which have 


been deposited three months, payable 
January 20tb. 
The East River Savings Instituticn has 


declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum on all ac- 
counts entitled thereto, not exceeding 
$3 000, payable after January 10th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
anda half percent. per annum on all 
sums up to $3,000, payable January 20th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, on accounts of $1.00 and un- 
der; and on the excess of $1,000 and not 
exceeding $3,000, at the rate of three per 
cent, per annum, payable January 20th. 

The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent.. payable on demand. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Pacifie Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
six per cent., payable on demand. 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
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Wo Transtct a GENERAL K USiNESS. 
Also deal in U.S. Land Warrants and Scrip. 


8. A. KEAN & cO., BANKERS, 


115 BROADWAY, 100 WA HINGTON ST 
NEW TERA to i an ILL. 


MEAD LOY, ain 
OTt. MINN 
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Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL,SECURIT,ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


COUPONS. 


The J ANUARY interest on a large number of M'- 
NICIPAL and oer BON DS sold by us is now be- 
ing g paid at our 0 

ave an attractive list of SECURITIES drawing 
from 4 te 7 per cent. interest, 
CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE US. 
To parties withing to invest yy A = shor. time. 
all otteation ¢ 
ingorent-beas ing ‘CERT IPCATES: OF “DEPOSIT 
B hs nen tend all facilities of a general Banking 
usiness 


8, A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, © 


115 8B da " 100 Wushington St. 
MW Youn. CHICAGO.ILL.” 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given to DULUTH INVESTMENTS for non-resi- 
dents. Have fustiities for placing small sums. Write 
for references and particulars. 
Cc. E. RICHARDSON, 
325 West Superior Street, Duluth, Minn, 














There is wide-spread confi- 
dence in sending money west 
for investment. There is also 
much distrust. Perhaps some 
of the confidence may be rather 
blind ; and some of the distrust 
may be due to want of par- 
acular information. 

A primer on the subject pub- 
lished and sent free by the 
Kansas City Investment Com- 
pany, will opem one’s eyes to 
the avoidable dangers as well 
as the safeguards. 

Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 


nsas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampsbire. 


Make a choice investment in 
org Saarecenree F L 0 RI D A 


_ petaed and Lake Beles. 





Moride, tw ia 
ouses 

all sizes, ty and unimproved. Tenms.to suit 
urchasers. Send for Florida pers, circuiars and 
'uil particulars to H. A. Del. AND, DeLand, Fila. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 











MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL,..... #%600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Uimited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
E£xecutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE (2rarithin tye miles trom 


the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than lJand the same distance irom tbe center 





purc Esta 
—— the o— five yous has made a profitable in- 


aan Ly 4 ‘rpm three faratebed apes upon 100% 


THE C CHAMBERLIN 11 INVESTMENT co. 


CuaoHe Co as 


Eugene h. Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
AOCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 





LITHOGRAPHER 

fess Co Desteees “ae Cor zations. 
{Complete out tog Bratia 

or new oti ces ite of = male ‘del ation 


1 Willian Steck 


(Hanever Square), N.Y. 





January 9, 1890. 
eo 


PHEOINDEPE NDENT. 


(68) 1 




















22 Divipenn 2 [-2 % 


Wenn eins ee 
Capital Substribed,............. 2,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in...... eusescceseess 1,000,000.00 





a eeeeeee 


PONVEST 1G ATE 


Undivided Profits............... 37,945.85 
Can certainly si soundly w 
guaranteed Cap- 
YOU sissies Ras 
jon. 
f interest and is as is 
consistent with ‘absolute owe this ¢ of, 
pet Ses o.ente Dot netine ae oot 
QAREFULLY ¢ sre mventment 
a x account rsa, br 
or Sa ni accoun Sermanen vy, 
‘ jing upon or 


Guarantee Fund................. 26,871 80 
jh y ohn age 
’ 
DON N'T iiewertins of St'your principal is is tas 
before Placing 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


OFFICES: 
Broad w: Phila., cor. ith tA ‘eenen at. 
Boston iif ovcaskive | %| London, Eng! 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


7~ 20 Year Gold Bonds 


We Offer at Par and Interest $500,000 


BEAR LAKE AND RIVER WATER 
WORKS AND IRRIGATION CO. 


Bonds, due in 1909, Interest Payable April 
1st and October Ist. 
These Bonds are a = ofa aoeak of 68.000. 
oOo, and ra issued conqrection, 


les of canals diverting the f Bear ake 
to ear Rive ver into the erting ihe wa Salt Take Valley, tah, 
for ng 230,000 acres of land, and to supply the 

oe er Godan and other t¢ towns ty water for domes- 


on all the 





The: erty, canal 
to Irri ion > y, includ 
ar : < fate see 2 fatley: with 
sersed to advanc - 
po ALN For full information, address or inquire 
at the Gliese of the 


Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Co., 


No. 289 Broadway, New yor 5 ie , an Walnut Stree’ 
ym No. 6€ Sta’ S. aes, a 
No 27 Custom House Street, at Provtdense & L. 


DO You WANT 2. AGENCY ? 


erentond see 





stoc ders best of Kansas 
ROANOKE INV! INVESTMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
‘COE BROS. & CO., 


‘914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investmenis for non-resi- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


‘References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado National Bank, Denver. Colo. 


9 0 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 
ge eTBonds wnt Mordnneeteocns ofthe 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. f= = information. 














iMMONS, V. E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres t 
150 NASSAU ST.. ew YORK CITY 

Sums $200 and upward 

40 per cent. of aqeieet fo heoned. 

Persona! examination of poms 

se us tor particulars. e refer to 
uluth pe _ Hanene ye , St, Pant, 
ents msd ae Belek o now will vie ield as 


0 Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
/h 
The McCague Tm Juvostmont Co. 
fread “Now ris the time to tuticipate the advances 





that are sure to follow .a bh and devel- 
opments of 1889. ee Toit in’ oe pet prices of prop- 
erty, call on or write 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO.,, Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


JNU. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 





WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortsage Bends, 7 tes Lethe cent. 


- it. B. 
Sion investment to ersime of mao anc upwire, 
Prompt payment 0 d Interest ete 


Fete HOCXTON ciariiie ig fteen 
| 





Trieuce. A je conn 
P to the The I for form, 
Gaboe pet you invest elsewhere. 

W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapelis., Minn. 


WNSEND 
arden, Fruit DL Dat Dairy Lands 


aoe PRE, AGENTS, 
Abstracts. 


REAL gy 
for non-i ents. 
Denver, Colsrade 


Py ee 








Farms, 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 

ig legel depository for moneys pa 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
may be Rotice and at ee time 


withdrawn yg 
ip Se as de hey may rem or ao Em 


into court, 
trustee. 


omen Unscoustomed po tbe 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


ERT, GEORGE BLIss. 
ANTEL DB. LORD, w LIBBEY. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JOHN IBY BRowN. 
AMES A EDWARD COOPER. 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS, W. BAYARD CUTTING. 
. WILLIS J AMES, 5. SMITH, 








I 
JOHN J. ASTOR, ER. 
JOHN A. STEWART. . ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
HENRY 3 LA SEewCs, Ww: iam AR JR., 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, Gustav, Scaw a AB. 
{ SON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYM. 

B RGE F. Vieror. 








BERT MINTURN. GEO 
H&NRY L. THORNELL, 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary* 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, 3500,000. Suyeine. $130,600. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the og oy secured by 

Mo 1 ee 








First 
at the emical met. Bank, New Yors. 
r arities offered investors. Best of TD 
Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 
fespondence e Weee pee. 
CLARKE. O, WEBSTER. Treas. 
DM tceLaEeN EY Vice -P. W EBST«R.Cashier. 
Hi. DEWING & SON, 18 Wail St. agents. 
RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Sulpere now for stock of of HartéOrd ester Lan 
xperienced management. One-third a t~. - 
taken. Dividends will pe nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are reco; 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
mens offered to the public. 


ers 

Messrs. Hira mg 5 Son, New York os 

Messrs esara: Morton, f Stes . New York Cit 

Geo. G. Wil s. fsa. of the Onemical National 
Bak, New yar City. 

F.D ay, Ghicags. 1 . ofthe National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, c ic: 


aicago. 1 i. 
F.A.S q.. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, M 





Correspondenéé Sdlicited-: 'z 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 





SIOUX FALLS, 


The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 








RRAY, Exgeidens. 
P, OLCOTT, Vice-Presiden 
EVAN G NG ERMAN. "Cashier. 


Transacta a General Bat Banking Business. 


LOGAN C.M 
FRED’ 


we a. Bavings Bam nks and Investors throughout ; 


—o 
THE 


Washington Trust Co. 


' OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 








EG oo cep page cc cbesescressnace -$500,000 
SURPLUS......... b iopt en idesrapeas - 250,000 





DAVID M. DM. MORRISON, CREPES F. Ol lama 
FRANCIS ey. ae. 


TRUSTEES. 
F. KNAPP. WM.H. HALL, 
MORRISON. ee SLs FARRELLY. 
GEO. E., HAMLIN. 





4 ERS. EO ‘ 
, y 13. OHARL: Ae LARK. 
ur, R N. THRO. A. HA ENEYER. 
U.S SETH K. TH 
GeoRGE ASE. LUCIUSK. WILNERDING. 


By the provision of its Caoetis - Compa ny ia: is U4 
thorized to receive d its oo time, or subjec 
heck th the ‘New York ‘Clearing t House; allow 
interest on daily baiances, an: on depos- 
aining a specified lime; issue Certificates of 
Deposits act as Bangg it Administrator, Guardinn, 





Trustee, Rece' Fise fer Agent, and 
wtrar of socks and bon do any and all 
usually dune by Trust mapanies of respon- 

sibility and standing. 





A Few Thousands 


Invested now in land adjacent to 
Denver, will make you 50 to 100 
per tent. profit in a few years. 
You cannot lose. Reasonable gain 
is certain and great gain is most 
probable. Address 


THE PLATTE LAND CO., 


Denver, Colorado. 


S. J.GULMORE, Manager. 


T.J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 





INVER ovconoe Ape? 
CasH CAPITAL FULL TD IN, $25.00 


Jnveutments in Real , a aionan mode og non- 
sone ts. acing First Mortgage Leans 


specialty 
* tllerences: "1st National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 


iegiises ot tecese oo COLO. 


a 





8 ver cent. on 


peri Mi 
Era cena. About Denve 
a “dh: 
GU. R: RURCHARD. DENVER, Sie. 


JOHN MATTLER & CoO., 
DENVER COLO. 


Are prepared to offer city lots from $i00 upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property that bi 
return from 8 to 15 per cent. per annum. First m 

gage lenne from 6 to 10 per cent. Corr 














DENVE Mortgage Loans, 7 anc 


DENVER and Resid Property pay 
’ Se ees ant 
DENVER’= Pop 7 


fin: 40 ia 
ruousatbts sof oliars 


CLARKE & UA A 
CAR 


DEN eee : 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


vestments and 


te purticalars to 
Neviatapant Bank- 
Los WS. vat Colo. 





wt! 101 Sieh 
ont’ Devoait Sepoait Hank. 
ye INSURES 


crops in Co! ey ouye — — eons are. Our 
loans are on i ArE. We 


b agen 7 Ber « cent ek payinout on of Srineipa 
so Maat Hane re Ra SS, 
, Treas, 


2. BRP Wet Pree 
F.G RSON, gH MURS Mebaeee. 


10% STNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no oth or mnertgnges in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTE&, 
General Agent, 50 State St,, Boston, Mass, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


PIERRE, 


the recently chosen CAPITAL of SOUTH DA- 
KOTA. offers »n opportunity for safe and profitable 
investments io Real Estate. 

Choice inside property for sale. References and 
full imiormation furnished by the owners, 


H. M. & W. W. McDONALD, 


PIERRE, SOUTH DABOUTA, 
OR 
90 AND 92 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 























JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 


First Mortga age Loans. 


Highest ¢ sevigpeptels of ding. Thorough 
experi — sees of ~t— Choice Western 


y) Son, “MoLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


ag = — pre Mtoe. a ae ae 
Five 7 serous Lands and seven 
ars in n towning Baster pnw molly Money on Real Estate in 
exas. jute Security. Interest and principal 
promptly oe Lvans pay 8 per cent. net to investor. 


E. B. CHANDLER, 

San Antonio, Texas. 
fiaferenee by permission to The Christian Union or 
The indevendent.”’ New Vork City. 


THE E Ura Rie te sT CoM Y OF 
OUTERLETEUEL GREE A*Y ° 


Offeis its 10-year lh trust Asona Bonds interest 
*3 c ost zatle semi-annually at Impor*ers’ 
ational Bank New York,secured by 

on improved _ real estate in Eastern 
eposited wae Termore Loan & Trust 
ondence r 

LEWIS S_ RED, Pres. + SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
HENRY W vs Tis.Treas. 46. %. SCHMIDT, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS: 


nueapolis, Minn., insures M 














The Min- 
nesota Title 
Tnsurance & 

Trust Co., of 
ortgagecs and 


Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 
Estate Titl and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Tf insured Mortga- 
gee — eotah fee ha — 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. 


ility of Stockholders, st coneom , on 


Liabili 

ty Fund, held by State Aud- 

itor, $200,000. . Mortg- 
ages for pe 8 toe 

tities Address 6 to 7%, with iasared 


tle. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 


pan ae qT aoe 8% 
teed first mortages on and farm 
Particular a tvention paid to invest- 








special information concerning t 
wonderful Ca and investments therein, mailed 
Trusts Sopher Tacoma, Washington. 





oS 


FIRST MORTGAGESon 
Town and Farm prop- 
erties and our 6 PER 


mort 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 





BOSTON. 


NET INCOME 


Our 7 PER cont AT IONAL......fercx: 


COMPANY. 
AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST OONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


If you desire to invest money safely call or write for particulars. ° 


JONES & FAILE, New York Managers, 136 and 137 Broadway, New York. 
LONDON, 


0 
oO. 


BONDS amply secured. 
ARE UNEQUALED 
FOR CONSERVATISM 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000. 





take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 
bad on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelli gent 


Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 


McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Comrmeqpcest, NATIONAL BANK, 2 
YoRK, January 2d, 1890.5 
aE 3 BOARD OF NARECTORS HAVE Tris Day 
a Semi-Annual Dividend of ‘'H: KE 
reR “CENT. payabie to the share-noiders on and 
after January ud, le ~ to which day tne transfer pooks 
are closed . W. «LAN NAGAN, VCashier. 

















(ONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
Dec. 20th, 1889, Sixty-second dividend.—The 
directors of this bank have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR (4) per cent., 
6th, 1890, to which date, from 

books will be closed. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier, 


payable January 
éist inst., the transfer 





=o BANS OF AMERICA, } 
W YURK, vec. 2400, Imy. =f 
HE PRESIDENT ANY DinKULOns HAVE 
this day Qeciareu asemi-aunual aividena of four 
(4, Der ceut., payabie Jan. 24, iow. 
‘kue trafsier buvvks wili ve closed untii Jan, Yth, 
1590. DALLA? Bb, rnmAi'l’, casaier. 





THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, | 

67 BLEECKEK ST., NEW YORK, January Ist., 1890. 

M\HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES have deciared the 

usual luterest under Ule provisions vl Wwe vy- 

are oe ior the six Muntus ending wie vist vecember, a8 
ollows: 

At the rate of four (4) per cent. per annum on all 
sums of $5 and upward, not exceeding $o,.W, payaoie 
on and alter the wird sonday, being the wu uay of 
this wonth. 

‘his inverest is carried at once to the credit of de- 

1U0rs a8 principal on the frst inst., where _ stanas 
eXaclly a8 u deposit. 

it will be eutered on the pass-books at ‘any time 
when required on and after the .Uch inst, 

MERRITT TRIMBLE, President. 

ROBERT 8. HOLT, Secretary. 

Bowery SAVINGS BANK. 
NEW YORK, Dec. 9th, 1889. 

A SEMI-ANNUAL D:VIDEND at the 
rate of FOUK PER CENT, per anuum wil 
be ailoweu aud credivcu tu Depositors on ali 
sums ot FiVE DOLLAKS aud upwara aud 
Not exceeding ‘Hn LHOUSAND DUL- 
LARs, Whica sali nave oven depositea at 
least LH KKK MON'D'HS ou tue Mist day of 
JANUANY uext, aud wul ve payable on 
or alter MONDAY, JAN, 20un, 1890, 1n ac- 
cordance With the provisious O1 Lhe oy-iaws, 





By order of the ‘Trustees; 
EDWARD WOOD, President, 





TOPEKA. 


ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary, 
























99 (54). 


88D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDE 


EAST RIVER. SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
MBERS 8ST 





accounts 
teen the rate of THREE 
AN 5 MAL . per annum, payabie 
a NEY costouce H, SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. N 





Cor. 8th Franklin Savings Bank. St. 


FIFTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 


On and rf by order of the Trus- 
tees, a c wil A ue 
a = foe 
a Aibaigigligeeaits res 

from 10 A.M. 108 P.M, and on Mi 
2 ea 


EMIGRANT 
Industrial Savings Bank, 


51 Chambers Street, New York. 








New York, December 31st, 1889" 
DIVIDEND.—The Trastees of this Bank 
, have ordered that interest be paid to De- 
positors entitled thereto for the six menths 
ending this date at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum 
on allsums up to the linit of Three Thou- 
sand Dollars ($3,000). 
Interest will be credited under date of 
January ist, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, January 20th, 1890. 


HENRY L. HOGUET, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 





IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, ’ 
NeW xORK. Dec, dist, 1889. 5 
PVH TRUSTEES OF TAIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
deciared interest on al} sums remaining on de- 
poait during the three or six months ending Dec. 3ist, 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on §$1,- 
00 and under, and TAREE PER CENT. per aanum 
on the excess of $1,006, not exceeding $5.000, payable 

on and after the third Monday in Janaary next 

JOHN CASTREE, President. 
C. D. HEATON, Secretary. 


b  gucheseey CITY FIRE INSURANCE CO., 166 
BROADWAY, New YORK, January 24, 189.— 
SEVENTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND.—The Directors have 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE 

PER CENT., payable on demand. 

DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 
1IAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 185 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK City, Dec. ‘ist, 189. 
DIVIDAND, 
rectors have this day 


The Board oj declared a 
dividend of Wve Pet SSF ta payable on and after 
January POLLOC K, Secretary. 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


75TH DIVIDEND. 

A Sem-annual dividend of Six Per Cent. is payable 
on demand at the office of the Company, No. 420 
Broadway. New York, 

GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secetary. 
_ January 4th, 1890. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN } 
AILWaY COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S OFFIC, rene c Se ae rer, | 


ow » 188y 
me HE ROsED or DINE: TONS “OF THIS COM- 














time the tranafer | books will -k. to be. reopened 
on the morning of the 83D DAY ot TEBRUARY next. 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





WESTERN Uynes TELEGRAPH COMPANY, t 
New York, December lith, 1589, 
DIVIDEND NO. 85, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND QNE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December lst 
inst. and an extra dividend of THREE-QUARTERS 
OF ONE PER CENT., both payable at the, office of 
the Treasurer on and after the lith day of January 
next to shareholders of record on the Wth day of De- 
cember, inst . 

The mente books will be ciosed at 8 o’clock on the 


December mae ant. and reopened on th 
morning of ereemed | 2d nex - os 
. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 


ELECTIONS. 


THE Tes Sneuee & NATIONAL BANK, } 
New YORK, Dec. 28th, Id. 5 

N ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF THIS 

and also for Inspectors of the next ensuing 

election, will be held at the banking house on Tues- 

day, January Uth, 1390, between the hours of 1 and 2 
P.M. OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


ws MOREE BANK, 1%TH STEET AND 
VENUE, New YORK, December 2th, 
isty.—The Seed election of Directors of this bank 
wit be held at tne banking-house, 125th Street and 
Park Avenue, Thursday, January %h, 1390, between 
the hours of 3 ana 4 P.M. 
¥. W. ROBINSON, Cashier 


- Established 40 Years. 


ae» 























HENRY SIEDE, 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
CAPES, SCARFS AND MUFFS. 
Prices the lowest. 

14 West 14th Street, and 4 
Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, N.¥ 


TrPs PRESSES ane MATERIALS 








- Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 
THE consumptive demand ih the dry 





_goods trade has continued exceedingly 


light; and it becomes daily more evident 
that stocks of winter goods at distribut- 
ing points have accumulated to an extent 
greater than anticipated early in the sea- 
son. Both agents and jobbers are feeling 
the effect of this in the slow movement 
of seasonable fabrics, On the other hand 
there is growing activity in filling back 
orders of spring and summer styles, the 
demand for delivery of these being earlier 
and more vigorously insisted upon than 
usual. This has served to keep agents 
employed and prevented any depression 
of tone which might have resulted from 
the inactivity in winter goods. Asa rule 
jobbers have had practically a holiday 
week, but some few of the leading houses 
have opened attractive lines in prints, 
domesties, woven wash fabrics etc., 
meeting with a fair amount of fever but 
no striking results. 
COTTON GOODS. 


The demand for staple cotton goods 
has been governed by pressing require- 
ments only and, asa rule, proved of a 
hand-to*mouth character. Brown sheet- 
ings have been chiefly in request for con- 
verters purposes there being little or no 
export trade at the moment. Brown 
drills are firm but with little doing, as 
are bleached cottons, the light stocks held 
in first hands being a full set-off against 


the slow trade. Popular makes of shirt- 
ing demets and fancy woven shirtings 
have moved more freely, but colored cot- 
tons such as denims ticks and cheviots, 
are just now meeting with but little at- 


‘tention. Print cloths have been quiet ail 


week but without change in prices, the 
quotations at the close being 3}c. bid and 
$9-16c. asked for 64x64’s and 3}c. per yard 
for 56x60’s. Printed calicoes have moved 
slowly allround, Commission houses are 
showing light fancies in ample variety "but 
the opinion prevails that the production 
of these for the coming season will be 
considerably less than in former years, 
Messrs. Joy,Langdon & Co.have made the 
following prices; Hamilton fancies 64c., 
ditto draperies 6}c., ditto staple 6c., auto 
foulards 8}c. per "yard. Printed cotton 
dress goods have had a fair movement in 
spring descriptions on account of back 
orders. Prices of these are firm. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE wish to apologize to our subscribers 
for the delay during the last two weeks in 
mailing THE 1NDEPENDENT to them, which 
has been occasioped by the holidavs, 
Christmas and New Year’s, uvon which days 
we have been obliged to entirely suspend 
operations at our press-room. Hereafter 
we hope that no occasion will occur for any 
delay in the prompt receipt of the paper by 
our subscribers everywhere, 

We wish to again call the attention of 
our readers to our club rates, given below, 
from which it will be seen that old sub- 
scribers can save money by either re- 
newing their own subscriptions for from 
two to five years or by securing the names of 
new suoscribers ana sending them in with 
their renewale. A very large percentage 
ot our old subscribers take advantage of 
the club rates and renew for from two to 
five years, thus saving from one to five 
doltars. 

New subscribers also can take advantage 
of our club rates to their financial advan- 











tage. 

We urge oar old subscribers to remit 
directly to us for their renewals instead of 
asking their postmaster to doso or instead 
ef doing so through subscription agents. 
By making remittances direct very mucn 
time is saved, and often the loss of one or 
two numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three “t 5 i esighS ob he 


Four OS PRR eets 2.12 “* 
Five or more *‘ 


The regular rate of THE INDEPENDENT is 
three dollars a year; but every oid or new 
subscriber éan obtain the paper at less than 
tue regular rate by taking advantage of 
the above club rates: 

Our Clabbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe tor any otner papers or 
magazines in connection with THE LNDE- 
PENDENT. 

During the past week we have supplied 
mahy individuals, reading rooms and in- 
stitutions with their entire list of periodi- 
cals tor the year 1890, in some cases the 
orders amounting to a ‘large sum. 


FLYER TO THE WEST. 





A TRAIN making the fastest tim: St. Louis of all 
others New York City, is the Pennsylvania 
“ st. Louis, U nicago and Cincinnati Express.” 


Its superb Ome meery | and convenient hour ot de- 
t the it has received 
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WHEN th: requires nutrition, and when it is 
aes Galion too much animal or heavy food.a cup 
cocoa will be found a most delightful and nourish- 
ins eekly W. Baker's & Co Dieebnioe pias ana 
very being absol ’ 
—.s the use of chem|- 
cals. 1 preprees as Va ee 
ft combined with its ‘lon. nders 
it an excellent thing to have in the house. It is re- 
in summer, tho people as a rule do 
regard warm weather; but 43 
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A USEFUL INVENTION. 
IT is very grat ing f be 3a.te Re aite Ww me to our 
readers that the msive invention belonging to 
Mr. F. Hiscox, of 853 way, onventiees te 





ye percens 
cox’s Ear Cush can be and it erent 
relief to the patient put to all their friends as w we 








AN EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTU- 
NITY. 


R readers will not fail to notice the adver- 
H. O'Neill & 


| photo. frames. 


[January 9,-1890. 
ARTISTIC PRESENTS 


SCHAUS’ 
ART GALLERIES 


Works of the foremost Euro- 
pean painters in oil and 
water-color, superb etch- 
ings and engravings finely 
framed. Braun’s Carbon 
photographs. Fac-similes. 
Dainty little bronze animal 
groups. Exqufsite Vienna 
Complete 
Artists’ Boxes in great va- 
riety. 


William Schaus, 


204 FIFTH AVE., Madison Square. 


WINDOW SHADES, 


EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 
J. C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 








Our spring fixtures are the best made, 
Use only the best and have your dealer 


supply our Empire Brand. 


| JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








in all agg | to purchase the most 
le and finest goods of ail kinds acd _ 
t prices that probably have never Lefore 
Persons who are unable to visit the city and attend 
this great sale can, by correspondence with the 
house, obtain as Sattetiotery bargains as tho they 
were present to make their own selections. Prices 
wil be the same to them ana in every way y they will 
be treated with equal consideration. ‘Mess 
offer their steck at such lo 


& Company 8 iw 2s 
it would really 2a? @ person to buy anything they 
might need or expect to need for a year to come, 


eoenol?, 
Cctakte KS Cs 


EMBROIDERIES. 
SPRING NOVELTIES. 


(1890) 


Embroidered Nainsook Robes, 


Hemstitched and Vandyke Effects, 
on Colored and Ecru Grounds. 


White Nainsook and Swiss 
FLOUNCINCS. 


Novel Applique and Hemstitched 
Styles. 
45 inches wide, for Ladies’ Dresses, with 
perpendicular effects. 


3-4 FLOUNCINGS, 


Hemstitched and Vandyke, with lad- 
der-stitch embroidery for Chil- 
dren’s wear. 


EMBROIDERED 


Bdgings and Insertions to match in de- 
signs specially prepared by us, 
shown for the first time. 


LACES. 


A special importation of fine An- 
tique, Clany and Torchon Laces for 
Pillow trimmings, Underwear, Mantel 
and Bed turnishings. 


Medicis and Renaissance Laces. 


Proadovay K 19th ot 


NEW YORK, 











Neill 
hat* 








Kabo never works up or 
down or breaks. If it-does 
in Ay year, you shall have 
your money back from. the 
store where you bought your 
corset. 

The steels may break— 
the best of steels have their 
limits of strength. But Kabo 
has no breaking-limit; it 
doesn’t break at all. 

And the Kabo corset is 
perfect,in form. 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


CHIcaGo Corset Co., ., Chicago and New York. 
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CANTRELL 


Manufacturer and Retail Dealerin 


LADIES’, CENTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Riding Boots and Leggins. 


ESPABLISHED IN 1843. 
No. 25 West Twenty-Third Street, 
NEW YORK. 4 


Groner CANTRELL, HARR@WON H. CRANE 
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O’NEILL’S, — 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST., NEW YORK. 


Great Annual Clearing Sale. 
CLOAKS UNDERWEAR, 


Seal Garments 





45 Finest quality Alaska Seal Wraps, 
London-Dyed, 


$98; reduced from $189. 


75 Alaska Seal London-Dyed Newmar- 
kefs and Raglans. 


$249 and $285; 


Reduced from $375 and $450. 
100 Alaska Seal London-Dyed Sacques, 


$115,$129°“$155; 


Former Prices, $179 lo $225. 


MLASKA SEAL LONDON- 
DYED JACKETS 


AT REMARKABLY LOW 
PRICES. 





THE BALANCE OF OUR 


FUR-LINED JACKETS. NEWMARKETS 
AND CIRCULARS 


REDUCED TO HALF PRICE, 


English Seal Plush 
Sacques, 


$14.75, $19.75, $24.95 
and $29.75; 


Former Prices, $25 to $59. 





ENGLISH SEAL 
PLUSH 


NEWMARKETS, 
$27.50, $33 and $39.75; 


Reduced trom $55 and $79. 


English Seal Plush 
Wraps & Jackets 


ATVERYLOW PRICES. 


WINTER 
SHAWLS| 


Gost to import, 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 








SUITS. 


150 very fine Imported Newmarkets, 





with velvet sleeves, 
$16.75; reduced from $45.00. 


400 Imported Newmarkets, in a va- 
riety of styles and cloths, 


$9.75 and $12.75; redueed trom 


$23.75 and 29.75. 


500 Ladies’ Cloth Newmarkets, in 


colors and stripes, tailor-made, 


$4.95, $6.98 =< $8.98; 


less than half price. 


WE ARE SELLING THE BALANCE 


OF OUR 
LONG AND SHORT 
IMPORTED GARMENTS 


AT 
HALF THE COST OF 
IMPORTATION. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF | 


LADIES’ 
CLOTH JACKETS, 


CLOSING OUT 


at “$9.98, $3.98, $4.98, 
$6.95 =» $9.75; 


less than one-half our former prices. 


LADIES’ 


CLOTH SUITS, 
$9.75, $12.75 4 $16.75; 


former prices $19.50 to $35.00. 





LADIES’ 


IMPORTED DRESSES 


$49.00, $69.00 
$89.00; 


$125 00 to $275.00. 





Bre: FINE GOOUWS MADE 
OF THE BEST 


Muslins, Lawns and 
Gambrics, 


AND THE FINEST 


Embroidery and Laces, 


One lot of Fine 


MUSLIN AND CAMBRIC 
CORSET COVERS, 
Drawers and Chemises, 


Neatly trimmed with Embroidery and 
Ruffles, 


29c. to 39c. 
Embroidered Chemises, Corset Covers, 


_ Drawers, Skirts and Night Dresses, 


49c. and 59c. 


Lawn, Cambric and 
Muslin 


CHEMISES, DRAWERS, CORSET 


COVERS, 
SKIRTS AND NIGHTDRESSES, 


Neatly trimmed with Embroidery, Tore | 


chon and Val Laces, 


69c. and 79c. 


Handsomely Trimmed Night 
Robes, Double and 
Deep Embroidery Ruffles and Lace- 
trimmed Skirts, 
Chemises and Combinations, 


89c. and 98c. 
INFANTS’ WEAR, 


One Lot of Fine Long 
Cambric Slins. Embroidered Baby 
WAISTS, 
59c. 

Short Slips, Fine Cambric Embroidered 
and Tucked Baby Waists, Tucked 
Skirts, 
69c. 


One Lot or 


SHORT DRESSES 


Inserted Waists and Skirts, 


89c. 


MOTHER HUBBARD AND 
FRENCH WAISTS, 
Fine Embroidered Yokes 
and Waists, 
Tucked and Plain Skirts, 


98c. 
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HOUSEKEEPING LINENS 
AND WHITE GOODS. 


1,000 Dozen Napkins, 
85c. te $2.98 per doz. 
150 Pieces Unbleached Damask, 
35c. to 75c. per yd. 
250 Pieces Bleached Damask, 
- 45e. to $1.25 per yd. 
1,250 Dozen Huck and Damask Towels, 
10c. to 25c. each. 
500 Fringed Table Sets, 
j $2.65 to $3.50 per set. 
’ Opening Full Lines of New 
Spring Wash Fabrics, Out- 
ing Flannels, Ginghams, 
Seersuckers, Cambrics and 
Sateens. 


CLOSING OUT THE BALANCE 
OF OUR 


BLANKETS AND COMFURTABLES 


AT LESS THAN COST. 





CHINA and GLASSWARE. 


500 Fancy Decorated China Plates, 
18c., worth 30c, 

200 Decorated Pudding Dishes, 
3 Pieces, $2.49. 


200 Crystal Glass Celery Holders, 


19c., worth 30c. 
500 Crystal Glass Berry Sets, 


13 Pieces, 69c. 


—_—_— 


House Furnishing 
Goods. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES 





-: IN THE CITY. 





Snowe, 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


Ir has been plain for several years that 
the movement of events has been putting 
@ pressure upon the assessment societies, 
under which most of them have been try- 
ing to provide reserves of some sort and 
the weakest of them have been going to 
the wall. The natural term of existence 
for societies without roots has been or soon 
will be reached, in the case of many; the 
statutes have in many States been bearing 
with some sternness— that is, as compared 
with the former complete liberty—upon 
management and organization. In brief, 
that field is nothing like as fertile and 
easy as it used to be. 

The persons who have been managing 
these associations, or who would be or-. 
ganizing them if organization continued 
easy, therefore feel the pressure to find 
other directions. Some—that is, includ- 
ing the whole large class of persons who 
areeager to get into the control of the 
funds of others in trust—have gone into 
Accident business on the assessment plan. 
Here we might say—what we may not 
have said distinctly before—that there is 


nosuch serious practical diffieulty in ap- | 


plying assessments to this form as in ap- 
plying it to hfe insurance, Bat there is 
a diversion imto the new and tempting 
field of Bailding and Loan Associations, 
so-called; and altho we have lately re- 
ferred to this once or twice, we feel bound 
-to make the warning more distinct and 
emphatic. 

These Associations have accomplished 
* @ remarkable and useful work, notably 
in Philadelphia, and they offer a most 
interesting study in co-operation. But 
there are two features in those which 
must never be overlooked, and they lie at 
the foundation of success: first, they have 
been purely local, managed by men of 
personal familiarity with the particular 
section, class of people, and kind of prop- 
erty, and men who were personally 
sharers in the general success of the en- 
terprise and having no interests even 
remotely antagonistic; second, they have 
been managed at the minimum of ex- 
pense, and almost without expenses at all. 

Now it is so natural as to make it almost 
certain that the associations which are 
rushing into advertising will be underta- 
ken by persons with substantially no 
experience, even if they possess integrity; 
they are likely to be men of the stamp of 
the adventurer, because such men—who 
are always floatiffg about in the commu- 
nity, ready to catch at whatever promises 
to give them a chance—will be at- 
tracted, first and most. Yet concede 
to them entire integrity and a fair 
ability, and the probabilities are 
against success, For as certainly as they 
attempt to doa general business—which 
they will be tempted to do, because where 
they are themselves they will be best 
known, and their methods and prospects 
will be most noticed and best judged— 
they go counter to one of the above- 
mentioned conditions of success; as soon 
as they enter into lavish expenses, they 
go counter to the other. Their promises 
ef large interest, necessary in order to at- 
tract savings, are squarely opposed to the 
low or moderate inter. st charges neces- 
sary in order to make the business work. 
If high interest and severe dealing are to 
provide the source from which to meet 
these large advertised promises, there will 
be no borrowers—at least no desirable bor- 
rowers; if the lenders are not to have rosy 
promises, there will be inducement to 
the outside funds. The thing thfis faces 
two ways, and cannot move. 

We record a warning against at least 
all such organizations as seek to go out- 
side their own neighborhood and such as 
advertise for funds and lenders. Those who 
heed the warning will not be losers; for 
those who do not heed it, or do not see it, 


we are not responsible. But we would 
hke to have all who do see it heed it and 
also convey it to others as far as they find 
opportunity and see occasion. We feel 
the more bound to ,ive an early warn- 
img as fas as in our power, because the 


statutes are not adequate to fhe emer- 

ency, and it is almost certain that wide- 
fy distributed een: Sam losses will be 
suffered before they are 


made adequate, 
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DISSOLVING. 


WE find in the daily papers an item 
that the referee to whom was referred by 
the court the petition, for dissolution, 
presented by the trustees of the Home 
Provident Safety Fund Association, has 
reported that the society cannot safely 
continue, and that it ought to be dissolved. 
Assets are reported as $17,100; death 
claims, $12,000, besides $25,000 of other 
demands. This society is the one managed 
by the vnfortunate N. D. Morgan, of the 
once existing North America Life. 

The Mutual Benefit Life (Association of 
Amesica) has moved again—this time out 
of the Stewart Building altogether and 
not merely up-stairs. The process of clos- 
ing is relentless, altho slow. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


HARTFORD FIRE ee a Ne COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE fact that the Hartford i Insurance 
Company publishes in this week’s INDE- 
PENDENT its eightieth annual statement 
jastly entitles it to the name by which it 
has been known for many years, *‘ The Old 
Hartford Fire.” Eighty years of continu- 
ous business in fire underwriting is some- 
thing the Company may be proud of, 
especiaily when it is taken into considera. 
tion that the Company has in that time 
paces through some most trying ordeals. 

he past year has been a serious one for a 
great many fire insurance companies, but 
Soswithetandings this, the Hartford has been 
able to increase its net surplus over $200,000 
and its total assets by more than $300,000. 
lts assets are excellently invested in some 
of the best securities to be had in this coun- 
try. lt pays the largest dividends * any 
compapy in Hartford, and its book value is 
larger than any other of the companies. 
The fact is the Hartford Fire has had 
for several years most excellent mavage- 
ment, and to this its great success is, of 
course, due. Mr. George L. Chase is Presi- 
dent, Mr. P. C. Royce is Secretary, and Mr. 
Thomas Turnbull is Assistant Secretary. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 

Co., IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

IN ‘accordance with an old established 
custom from which it does not propose to 
deviate, the United States Life Insurance 
Company, in the City of New York, pub- 
lished on the first day of January its annual 
statement for tne year ending December 
3lst, 1889, and still further in accordance 
With its annual custom, it shows that the 
year has been a prosperous one. The state- 
ment shows an iacreasein the amount of 
new insurance written, assets and surplus. 
Toe Company wrote during the year $8 463, - 
625.10 new insurance, and it had outstand- 
ing on the 3lst day of December, $3v,431,- 
271.50. Its surplus is $707,255.81 on a nasis 
of four percent. Allof the policies issued 
by the United States Life are indisputable 
alter three years, and the Company main- 
taios an excelient record for prompt pay- 
mebt of ail just ciamms. Mr. George H. 
Burford is President, Mr. C. P. Fraleigh, 
Secretary, and Mr. A. Wheelwright, As- 
sistant Secretary. 




















INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTU. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, ard 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 

AOTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretarv. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
‘eatures. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston, Massachusetts, 
AOPRTEMRrga2? "195 119-728,398 38 
"92,436,189 73 73 
L SRRATER ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
Annual Cash Sh Seclantens are paid upon all 
policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der pala —_ insurance values to which the in- 


by the biassachcetts Statute. 
rates and val for any age senton ap- 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
508, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
&, B. TRULL, Secretaiy 
WM. B, TURNMM, Asst. Ses 




















PORTIETE ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


United StatesLilelnsaranee Company 


In THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1889. 

















Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To reserve at 4 per cent. Actuaries Table * By Bonosand Mortgages.... ............+ $3,516,224 03 
(N. Y. State Standard), including divi- By United States and other Bonds. ees 
NNR ade c<ted cide tieteachcthals caer $5,520,388 00 | Bs cash in banks... TU.i10 65 
To claims in course of settlement.......... 34,£00 00 By ee ok baese pa 469 07 
To premiums paid in advance.............. 1,60 9 | By loans secured by coliaternis......-..7. ") ecat as 
To lability for lapsed policies presentable By a —_ A Agents, secured....... 249159 35 
WW san 0s <ctncace ounss se 0c0nak 3,785 00 | By Tefarned, Pocentawoe Tena’ WO nae ent! 68,115 69 
’ Defe 

To accrued rents and unpresented ac- wt collectio ‘Bremtaias, . . ont no ee 98,815 61 

ey ED Rn 2 7,186 19 ye Premiums | in course of collection, less 
To surplus as regards policy-holders...... 107,255 G1 | WO DEF COME... -- cece ceeeeeeereeeeeeereeeeners 94,124 48 
I vn kas vn dann seh deyotinipeseee $6,325,059 97 We iaatckon2 Gecdhimaverendionciad $6,325,059 97 





On the former basis of valuation (i.e., American Table and 4 i 
Surplus is $1,057,780.81. Raee Sent, Intenent} the 








DIRECTORS. 








Clinton Gilbert, | James R. Plum Charles P. F 
Henry W. Ferd, | George a. Williame, John P. M ‘ann ag tt = 
fateen 2 Ff, nigger. | Anthon — George i “purtord, A. S. Frisseil,” 
. ver P, Buel, fred S. Hesdelb: 
Jalius Catl | Altrea Wacelwitant, oy J; Tucker 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO.H BURFORD, - - President | GEO.G.WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem. Nat. Bk 

C.P.FRALEIGH.- - - Secreta 

A. WHESLWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary JULIUSCATLIN, - ~- Dry Goods 
A A - Actuary | JOHN J. T ae <4 ; 

ARTHUR CG. PERRY, '-  - Cashier 5 -SOCEER, Builder 


J.P.MUNN, - - Medical Director | E.H.PERKINS, Jr.,Pres. Im.& Tr. Nat. Bk 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York 
J. 8. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 


All Policies issued by this Company are INDISPUTABLE after three years. 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 
Payments to Policy holders for main 1889, Dividends, Death Claims, Endow- 


ments, Surrenders, etc., - - - - - - - - - - $662,446 19 
1888. 1889. 
New Insurance Written - - - = $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 
Total Amount Insurance in force Decem- 
ber 31st - - - - - - ~ $25,455,249 00 $30,431,271 50 





The Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. 
EIGHTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY ist, 1890. 


Assets ~ - - - - - $6, 142,454 49 
Cash on hand, in Bank and Cash items - - 
Cash in hands of Ayents and in course of Transmission - - ere 4 4 
Rents and Accrued Interest - - - - - 24,267 43 
Keal Estate Unencumbered - - - - - - 603 675 60 
Loan on Bonds and Mortgage (1st lien) - - - 7 - I 135,143 “7 
Leans on Voltaterat Security - - . - - - "30 ouu 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford Market Value .- " “ - is 318,318 00 
New York, - - - - 7 343,674 OU 
66 Boston, +. - - - - ~ 85,080 00 
“6 Atoany & -Montveat, 66 - - - - - 85,260 oo 
Railroad Stocks . ° - : - - . 686.247 50 
State, Vity and Railroad Bonds ‘ > 2 . ~ ° 1,665,454 50 
United states Bonds - - - - - - - 7 136, 500 00 


Total Assets - ep she 


$6,142 142 454 49 49 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock - - - - ~ - - 
Reserve for ‘Re-insurance ~ - ~ - - - ° m 
Keserve for unsettled Claims - - - - - ~ 239,055 13 


Net Surplus - * - "$2,456, O73 75 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES. 


Total Cash Income - os ‘a 2 e “ 
Total aie (eweluding dividends) 


- $1,250,000 00 
2,197,320 16 


$3,059,583 53 
- %,554,554 41 





y over Bagendtsures - - - - - - 504,979 12 
Gross Assets—increase - - - - - - - - 392,374 O02 
Net surplus—increase - - - - - - - 2227096 16 
Re-insurance Reserve—increase— . - - - - - 182,755 17 
Market Value of Stock - - - - - - - 31 


CEO. L. CHASE, President. 


P. C. ROYCE, Sec’y. THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, lil. ¥: &: Rivwodnr asf ianager. 
’ PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, San Francisco, Cal, ™"*?5S.8.c2""™: 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 158 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. M. COIT, Manager, 
GEO. 8. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Manager. 


Agencies in all the prominent localities throughout the United States and Dominion of 
Canada, 
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1. On 20-payment life policies, and on Endowments, a 
cash surrender value equal to all the premiums paid, with 
‘Compound Interest at rates varying from 3% to § per 


cent. per annum. 


2. In every instance a cash return exceeding the 
amount invested, making the cost of the assurance in 
the /east favorable cases less than the znterest on the 


premiums paid. 


Examples: 


20-Year Endowment Policies 


for $1,000. 
Age Ptemiums 
. when Paid in Cash Paid-up 
Issued. . 20 Years. Value. Value. 


30 $992 $1,706 $3,650 
‘35 1,018 1,746 3,310 
40 ~=1,060 1,813 3,070 
45 1,128 1,932 2,950 





50 1,240 2,156 3,000 


The Society issues policies for any round amount from 
_ $1,000 to $100,000. The latest form is designated 


The Free Tontine, 


and is a s¢mple promise to pay, and has no conditions on 
the back. It is incontestable after two years; non-forfeit- 
able after three years; unrestricted as to travel and occu- 
pation after one year, and gives a choice of six methods of 
settlement at the end of the Tontine period. 





‘ 


If the experi- 


Profits. 


20-Payment Life Policies 
for $1,000. 


40 796 1,204 2,030 
50 1,096 1,746 2,430 


Ordinary Life Policies 
for $1,000. 
Age. Premiums. Cash. Paid-up. 


30 49$466 8 $573 $1,230 
40 644 850 =—s_-1,440 
50 970 1,387 1,930 





The Society also issues a new investment and Indemnity 


Bond 


under which a safe and profitable INVESTMENT is combined 
with the most liberal form of LIFE ASSURANCE extant. 
This Bond is payable at maturity in cash or mtay be 


extended at interest. 


Assets, $105,000,000 
Liabilities, 82,500,000 


J W. ALEXANDER. V.P. 


New Assurance, $175,000,000 
Surplus, $22,500,000 Outstanding Assurance, $625,000,000 


Income, $30,000,000 


H. B. HYDE, President. 





ECURITY FROM LOS» BY BUKGI ARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve Gesu 

gon, loctet BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 

ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 

SPECIAL GUARANTY. AT THE LOWEST RATES. 

VAULT DOORS @UARDED BY THE YALE AND 
HALL TIME LOCKS. - 

The Comment oie rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROO? VAULTS at prices va! from 
$15 to $75, according to size. 

jons kers: also desirable safes in_ upper 
vaults for $10. Reoms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe Renters. 

DEPOSITS Os MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INT ST. 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 
The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOK and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 





se and a from_ the assets of the Com . 
Pedtiacaal cecertr, the Company bas a eecisi 
000,000. m: 


capital of $1, , primarily responsible for 


its trust obligations. 
WILLS KECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presicent. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of 
the Trust Deparment. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
%. L. WRIGHT, Jr.. Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Atephen A. Caldwell, John B. 


Edward W. Clark, Edward T. 1. 
F. tA dat Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gi omas Mv Kean 


William H. Merrick, 3 riscom. 
’ Tabn @. Roe: . 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscempany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
© ever these a Kone 





t 
other companies, in Nen- 
Eessclaen Sclbtess fs 
terce. 
See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt 8° 














Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. , 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sta, 
Buildings. and No. i06 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance....82,502,127 38 
Réserveampleteraiiciaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 

St Ss, vabepenivevessas . 1,331,545 97 


~—_——- 


Total Assets.July 1st, 1889..85,128,801 02 





This ducts its busi under the Ke 

strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 

WM. L. ANDREWS M. 
SAMUEL D.BABCOCK EDWARD MA 
HIRAM BARNEY, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
GEOnGE BLISS LEXANDER 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, LFRED RAY, 
HENKY C. BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, NO. L. RIKE 
E. W. CORLIES. ENRY F. SPAULDING 
JOHN H. EARLE WM H.SWAN, 
JAMES *RASER LAWRENCE TUR 
AURSLIUSR.HULL, THEODORE F. VAIL, 
WM. H. HURLBUT, J, D. VERMILVE, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 
H. H. LAMPOR1 


CHAS.'H. DUTOHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep 
KDWARD LANNING, Aas’t Sec’y. 
F. C. MOORE. President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS. 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Ree’y Agency Dept. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canuvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 
Nberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Equitable Life 

_ Assurance Society of the U.S. 
Next year the Equitable Society will begin to pay 
Dividends on its 20-year Tontine policies. 


ence of the present year corresponds with that of the year 
just ended, the results of these policies will be as follows: 


Sees 


STATEMENT o 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the vear ending December 31st, 1888, 





Total Assets ..... 


$126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 63 
$7, 063 63 
$1,645,622 11 











606 
301 

#103,214,261 32 
. 792 95 





849,617,874 O02 
$48,616,704 14 


Estate and Loans on collateral .. $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest....... 2.0.2... 6.6.00. ccceeeeee 82,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Ete............ osapeees $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 





{ have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
ee ERS A. N. WATERHOUSE, Anditor 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 








Risks ~ Risks 
Year. Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
Wives. igs oe Bek $34,681,420... ........ #351.789,285.........00. $4,743,771 
a ee ore ere PS eee 5,012,634 
Wvevcccsceses gre AIR hop 0h52 0008 393,809 208.......... -- 5,643,568 
| Say segs Ck ee 427,628,988... ...ccs00 6,294,442 
| EES eee ee Rabe Ba 482,125,184.........0.. 7,940,063 


New YorK, January 234, 1859. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUELE.SPROULLS,. |LEWIS MAY, {ROBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Roeers, 

LvcIt» ROBINSON, \CLIVER HARRIMAN, (|S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|J¥ 0. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
ABCOCK, Henry W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON TH*ODOKE MORFORD, 

E, BERT OLYPHANT, |GEO"GE BLISs, | WILEIAM BA BCUCK, 

McCurDY, |G&ouRGE F. BAK&R. Rurvus W. PeCKHAM, PR¥STON B. PLUMB, 
Jog. THOMPSON, J. HOBART “ ERRICK, | WTLLIaM D. WASHBURN 

DLKY OLCOTT, M. P. DIXON, STUYV:SANT FIs 


Ww H 
DERIC CROMWELL,|ROGERT A. GRANNTSS, 4r9eTs1Us D. JUILLIARD 


F. RATCHFORD STARR. |.)ULIGN T. DAVIES, —|NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CHARLES E. Mrvaun, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS..........c002 seeee Vice-President. 
ISAAC F. LLOYD.........00-.cccceecvcees, .2a Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON........0.ccccecscceeceececes Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 


WILLIAM 4. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasrrer. AOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS. Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8, WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





OFFICE OF THB 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YorK, January 234, 1889. 


The Trustees, wn Conformity to the Charter of the 
Com pany, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs 
om the 3lat of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888 ........ $3,865,168 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SADUETY, WUD, .cccces voce «00. cccccescccsece 1,328,238 01 


Total Marine Premiums.................+++ "$5,253,404 39 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1888, to 3ist December, 1688,....  . . ...... $3,867,289 


Losses paid during the same 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 

nna it W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 

J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


Rs ctpne Se kntedoccesecdese 687,287 Ye 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 





United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


CRTIMALOE AE....cccccdeccees covcccccocccees . 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,.... Life Insurance Company, 
Cons Bip Bt ines necnnnceste  ccquesqes + hncteqeesss IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





Amount.......... emenecosed $12,167,986 34 engunganengnen 
—_—_—_— RECORD FOR 1888. | 
Increasein Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or the: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil) BE ro cpa 
pe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their | & EO: i. BURFOR D, President. 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the , C. P. FRALRIGH. secretary. . 

od .Ww ( ° £ t > 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 2 Wie T, STANDEN Actuary. _ 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAG?#S OF THE 

A dividend of torty per cent. 1s declared on the net *“ LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
earned vremiums ofthe Company for the vear ending | of thisCompany. It is easier to place insvrance on 
$list December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- this plan than on aay plan ever belore offered, and 


the policy itse:f is the mcst liberal auc equitable con- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. | tract consistent with recognized business principles. 


































H. B. STOKES, 24 Vic e-Pres’t. 
i, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 





By order of the Board, TAE MARKED SUCUESS already achieved by this 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, ng public, that it fills a want tong felt by the insar- 
7 VOD AGENT &, desiringt resent the Com- 
TRUSTEES: y, are lavited to abaress J x CAPPNEY, Super- 
J.D, JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL, ntendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 
SV ATRAVEN. = ORARLES D LeveRICE | rs ag THE 
JAMs LOW. N. DENTON SMI = AMERI- 
STURGIS. EDW FLOY. ONES. OAN 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHNL RI 
EDMUND W. CO ANSON W. HARD. FIRE 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAO BK. INSU R- 
ween DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 

LLIAM H. WeBb, IRA BURSLE ANCE 
HORACE GRAY. JAMES A. HEWLETT, ‘ co 
WILLIAM F. DODGE. GEOKGE H. MACY, ~7fTt “eh 
GEORGE P 18s, LAWRENCE PURNURE SAD Ia os © Bt ladeiphia, 

OfND. 4*WLETT. GRORGE T. Nichols SEVENTY-NINTH "ANNUAL STATEMENT 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV AMSINOK. Ciitte teeth tah casos caghoens s lesis ee #540.000 00 
—- RUSSELL 8 HOADLEY: sais ead Reserve fcrre'nsuranceand all other claimsl 44,39; 21 
JOEN D . . Surpims overall! Liab. lities............ 6. s..0+ BAy4a5 

« Ge i oOne. President TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist., 1889. ....$2.500,916 21 


THOS H. MONTGOMERY President, 
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Old and Young. 


THE PRAYER OF THE ENGI- 


NEER’S WIFE. 

(Wao thinks of the engineer on the railway train 
and of our dependence upon his character for so- 
briety and devotion to duty? Some of this calling 
“are pious, prayerful men. A lady, devoted to her 
Svaday-school duties, visiting the home of an engi- 
neer’s family, was unspeakably moved by the 
account the wife gave of her anxieties and of her 
prayers and of her husband’s reliance upon her in- 
tercessions. Night after night she was accustomed 
to await the whistle of his train as it few by her 
litte cottage. Its meaning and use between them 
this young Christian has turned into verse—that 
traly extracts poetry out of the railway. 

I trust the public will excuse the * anonymous,” 
Tor once, as it is the writer’s “ first appearance,” 
and she is as modest as she is gifted. I greatly ad- 
mire the deep sense of sympathy with the heroic 
virtue of an ill-appreciated class which so young a 
writer has embodied in touching verse. 

A. CLEVELAND CoxE.) 


THE Night has led her sparkling stars 
Far up the evening sky: 

Before me all the dewy fields 
In peacefal silence lie; 

The gentle murmur of the stream 
Falls sweetly on the ear, 

And evening lamps begin to gleam 
In dwellings far and near; 

Slowly the creeping, silvery mist 
Veileth the woods in white. 

Dear Lord, to Thee I lift my heart; 
Protect my Love to night. 


For as the sweet departing day 
Looks backward with a smile 

To tell us it will come again 
To gladden us a while, 

From yonder busy railroad town, 
Wher? ceaselessly all day 

The noisy engines, up and down, 
Ply their resistless way, 

At this calm moment, clad in strength 
And terrible in might, 

Flies forth the train my Dearest drives 
Along the track to-night. 


I hear the thundering sound afar, 
And through the darkness dim 

I strain mine eyes—perchance I may 
Catch one swift glimpse of him. 

And hark! the friendly engine shrieks 
Right loud and merrily! 

Through it my Love, my Dearest, speaks, 
Bidding ** Good-night”’ to me. 

And as the cheery signa! sounds, 
My anxious heart grows light. 

It speaks so clear: *‘ Pray for me, dear, 
In my wild race to night!” 

HE: 

** Pray for me, dear; for all who drive 
The swiftly speeding train 

Need watchful eyes, courageous heart, 
A steady hand and brain. 

It is no light or common weight 
The engineer must bear ; 

Hundreds of lives the burden great 
Intrusted to his care! 

But knowing that my wife doth pray, 
I feel that all is right; 

That God will guard me on my way 
Along the track to-night.” 

SHE: 

‘* As far amid the mighty hills 
The distant rumbling dies, 

From this dark earth | look above 
To yonder starry skies. 

While all is wrapped in gloom below 
All shines in brightness there, 

And He who dwells on high, I know, 
Will grant my earnest prayer. 

O Thou, to whom the darkness deep 
Shines ever as the light, 

Whose Watchful Ese doth never sleep, 


Protect my Love to-night.” 


F, 
August, 1889. 


an 
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A DOG’S ROLE. 
BY WILL N. HARBEN. 





A LONG stretch of red highway, leading 
from the sleepy lanes, fields and forests of 
the country into the stony, throbbing 
veins of a populous city. 

Along the road slowly plods a man 
with stooped form; closely following him 
is a limping dog, lolling his fevered 
tongue from fatigue. A light rain has 
fallen; and the soft earth sticks to the 
traveler's worn-out shoes in plastic flakes, 
and is smeared over his shoe-heels and 
frayed trousers at his ankles. 

The pedestrian’s hair is sun and weather- 
bronzed where it is allowed to fall te his 
shoulder from the crown of a tattered 
hat, and frosted with age or care at his 
temples. His apparel is uncleanly. -His 
bloodshot eyes and saffron, wrinkled face 





one 


THE INDEPENDEXT. 
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bear the impress of wasted vitality and 
marks of creeping lisease. His brute fel- 
low traveler is an Irish setter, whose once 
sleek, brown coat is mud-coated and 
dingy. ‘ 

They reach a rise in the road. The man 

ans wearily on his stick, intercepts the 
glare of the sun from his efes with his 
thin, wasted hand, and glances from point 
to point in the city which lies now in 
view. 

The dog takes no heed of the cloud- 
canopied scene—deeper students are his 
kind in human emotion than mortal 
achievements. His dissolute master’s 
troubled mien pins his attention; his 
meek eyes do not for an instant forsake 
the rigid complication of lines which are 
clearly cut round the eyes and lose them- 
selves in the tangled beard. A deep- 
drawn sigh from the bare, brown breast is 
echoed by a low whine; the quadruped’s 
tail wags restlessly and he rubs his nose 
anxiously against the distrait man’s leg. 

“*Tige,” softly spoken, answers the 
wordless plea. The tramp takes bis eyes 
from the view and lets them fall on the 
gratified setter, whose appreciation is at 
once evinced by his standing on his hind 
feet ard pawing at the pedestrian’s waist. 

** Tige, that’s my old home, my boy. I 
left it twenty-five years ago, covered 
with about as much disgrace as could well 
fall to the lot of one young fellow.” 

He seemed to be accustomed to express- 
ing his thoughts to his dumb companion; 
and if the animal failed in perfect com- 
prehension, he at least was not lacking 
in outward signs of delight in listening. 
The speaker sighed again, and went on 
with his glance broad and sweeping over 
the vast city: 

‘*Here I am back after twenty-five 
years’ journeying in iniquity, old, gray 
and dying with sickness I have brought 
on myself. It makes what little heart 
there is left in me ache to see the change 
that has got hold of everything. 

‘*There wasn’t a thing on all that side 
of the river when I left except woods and 
farms where I and other boys used to fish 
and hunt. Now look at it—an ocean of 
stone-laid streets, smoking, humming fac- 
toriés. grand buildings with towers and 
colored slate roofs. 

“There I began the wicked, cursed life 
I have lived. I hardly know how I drifted 
into it from the bright boyhood which 
haunts me like a lost promise of Heaven. 
The old school-house used to be over there 
on the hill. After I left school, where I 
was praised and flattered for my aptness, 
I fell into badcompany. I drank because 
I thought it was manly. Gambling, 
drunken rows one upon another blur my 
recollections of that period. 

‘*My father—I see his deeply pained, 
sensitive old face and snowy locks now— 
was rich. Consciousness of the security of 
his financial position caused me to be im- 
provident, profligate and reckless. An 
hundred times was he called upon to res- 
cue me from the law which I had broken. 
His money ran through my fingers like 
water. 

**One day—I was just twenty-three— 
my father refused tosee me. His lawyer 
handed me a sum of money from him, 
telling me that I was disinherited. My 
father had drawn up his will—all his 
property was bequeathed to my brother 
Jasper, of whom he was justly proud. 

“That night I stole from the town; for 
the first time in months I was fully sober. 
I sailed for foreign lands. There I con- 
tinued my career as it had begun, I gam- 
bled now for a living, sometimes in luck, 
sometimes, as I am now, stranded on the 
shoals of evil. Intemperance pursued me, 
undermining my brain and vitals. 

“Shortly after leaving this country, Lac- 
cidently learned of Father’s and Mother's 
deaths. I dived even deeper into debauch- 
ery to drown recollections. Since I 
came back to this country you have been 
my only friend. I have given youas much 
of my heart as I ever gave any one. 

** Brother Jasper lives here yet. Prop- 
erty Father owned in and around this city 
has advanced to prodigious value; he is 
extremely rich. I will not let him know 
me; he thinks Iam dead. Ihave tramped 
all the way here to see my old home, 
Mother’s grave and Father’s. I want to 








ask forgiveness of. the earth that covers 
their remains.” 

The tottering wayfarer trudged on down 
the hill, Presently the road led him iuto 
one of the drives of a ,vait and beautiful 
suburban park. Carrisges ran in counter-. 
currents, filled with gay,. bright-faced 
peop'e. Here in the shade of the trees 
were rustic seats, pagoda-like howers and 
pavilions, stone bridges, grottoes, sinuous 
streamlets and blue-watered lakes, alive 
with bright-hued boats and sprites of mel- 
low sunshine, 

On went the man and dog, eyed sus- 
piciously by the policemen they met till 
the park was passed through and they 
found themselves in the animated streets 
lined with palatial residences. The tramp 
stopped a boy carrying a basket of baker’s 
bread. 

“This is where the old Clinton road 
used to run, years ago, is it not?” he 
asked, flushing, as he stroked his matted 
beard with a quivering hand. 

**T don’t know,” said the boy, charily, 
with wonder in the glance which he be- 
stowed on his questioner’s begrimed habil- 
iments. 

** Yes, this is where it used to lay,” 
said a voluble, white-haired gardener, 
leaning over the fence where he was mow- 
ing the grass with a wheeled machine. 
*This is what they called the Clinton 
road when I wasa young man. It’s Caw- 
worth Avenue now, an’ three miles in 
length. The further you keep ahead, the 
better you'll find it built up. These,” 
pointing tothe stately row of buildings 
opposite, with a depreciative gesture, 
** can’t compare with them up-town.” 

‘“‘Thank you,” said the tramp; tben 
swallowing, he went on experimentally: 
** Judge Gilbert used to live on the old 
Clinton drive somewhere about a mile 
from this spot, if I remember correctly— 
has his house been torn down? I guess it 
has, tho, for it would be too old for a fast 
city like this.” 

‘**Oh, no,” readily answered the garden- 
er, whetting the blade of his machine on a 
stone. ‘‘ The old Gilbert home is left 
standing. Jasper Gilbert, the only living 
son of the old Judge, is our Mayor, and as 
good a man as ever drawed breath. The 
property is worth a fortune, big enough 
to make ten such buildimg lots as these 
"long here; but he won’t improve the place 
nor let anybody live there. It’s on this 
side about twenty blocks up.” 

On plodded the man and dog through 
the beating sunshine. Mansion after man- 
sion was passed, each growing in elegance 
and beauty in contrast to its neighbor. 

Presently the tramp paused, and, shud- 
dering, puta faded red handkerchief to 
his eyes to remove some tingling tears. 
He leaned against an old stone wall, and 
his canine companion licked his inactive 
hand. 

The wall, lichen and ivy-grown, and 
crowned with old-fashioned iron work, 


encompassed a plot of ground, tu the thick . 


verdure of which scarce fell a sunbeam 
through the warp and woof of foliage- 
interlacement overhead. So deep was his 
master’s silence that Tige whined sympa- 
thetically. 

An old iron gate, in a deep stone em- 
brasure, stood sagging ajar. The tramp 
staggered through it, breasting a torrent 
of memories that seemed to roll toward 
him. Removed some paces from the 
street was an old-style, dismantled, red 
brick house. It was two-storied, with 
gables and dormer windows; the whole 
stood upon variegated stone basement 
walls. A wide brick walk led from the 
gate to the door. 

The visitor singled out a tall oak and 
the identical bough from which had once 
suspended a huge swing; round it, in- 
deed, imbedded in the bark, he saw the 
chains to which the ropes were formerly 
tied. Turning thence, his eyes fell on the 
fragments of what had once been a mas- 
sive Clay urn. How vividly in his mind’s 
sight stood two juvenile forms, wearing 
miniature trousers buttoned to linen 
waists, face to face, with tiny arms em- 
bracing the urn and trying to make their 
hands touch. Some day they would be 
large enough, they had said, and be able 
to stand straight and look into it as could 
the gardener. Day after day the mist- 
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blinded man remembered that the two 
boys had tried to gratify this childish 
ambition; but he could not summon to his 
swimming mind any distinct recollection 
of its accomplishment. Ah, how drear 
to sit alone in the cheerless amphitheater 
of* gray old age and watch the curtain 
rise and fall on the stage of a misspent 
life! This spectator, alone in the audito- 
rium, save inanimate coevals—a crum- 
bling house, imprisoned grounds and de- 
caying trees—left his figurative seat and 
moved on. 

Parterres, which were once his mother’s 
pride, were now little wildernesses of 
rank weeds and riotous creepers, bor- 
dered with dank green stones, Chilliness 
pervaded the sunless air. Drawing slow- 
ly near the porticoed threshold, the rattle 
of vehicles and the rhythmic clatter of 
horse-hoofs in the street behind re- 
bounded to his sensitive ears with long- 
drawn, ringing echoes from the old walls, 
heavy deors and small-paned windows. 





“Gone away! Gone away! Go-ne 
a-w-a-y,” they seemed to say. ‘‘ Gone 
away! Gone away! Mother, Father, 


friends—gone, gone, gone to the g-r-a-v-e! 
None here; they are dead, dead; silent, 
voiceless vacancy. No welcome, no cheer! 
No light in window nor hall, no answer 
to step nor call. Too late, too late!” 

In nooks and crevices in the gray, fuzzy 
wood-work undisturbed birds builjed and 
brooded, chirped and sang as they used 
to do long ago ere that ceaseless hum of 


traffic and travel jangled into their mel- 


ody. 

The prodigal starts and shrinks within 
himself, as if he had inadvertently 
crushed an idol, when the step and edge 
of the portico’s floor crumble under his 
weight. He stands at the door. absently 
twirling his fingers in the limp ear of hia 
dog; his breast is agitated, his lips are 
twitching, he has no voice. When he 
pushes against the closed door it yields 
with a gentle crack of parting fastenings 
and a metallic creak of rusty hinges. 

In the light of the sinking sun, sud- 
denly admitted, the homeless wanderer 
again sees the hall and stairway which 
his mental sight has ever treasured. He 
turns through a door on his right, and is 
in a spider-tenanted room. With his 
stick he effects a passage through the cob- 
webs to the old-fashioned mantel-piece, 
over the wide fire-place. Here he wrestles 
anew with the past. On the mantel 
sta.ds a cracked china vase, holding a 
shock of bare brown flower-stems. 
Around it lies a drift of crisp flower 
petals and leaves. They stir under his 
breath. He writhes in pain as he wonders 
if his mother’s flower-fond fingers had 
plucked them. 

He turns back into the hall. He has 
scarce strength to drag himself up the 
groaning,stairs. His feet slur on the steps; 
his respiration is labored and weak. 

**T must see my old room,” he solilo- 
quizes, ‘‘ then I’ll go; the air.in here is too 


close.” 


Again he is transported to his unworn 
youth us he standsin his old room. Six 
windows review the vast. army of 
gnarled and twisted trees. The plaster- 
ing overhead hangs in sagging sheets 
from watered-stained laths. He locates 
the corner where his wardrobe used 
to stand, the old position of his desk, 
his book-case. In that apartment, thirty 
years ago over his books he had formed 
some laudable resolutions. He would be 
a great lawyer and his father, whom he 
loved so much, should be proud of him and 
the fame which should be his. Then, as 
if to banish these reminiscences effectu- 
ally, came a picture athwart his visual 
conception that sank his soul deeper into 
the mire of remorse. 

It was the first time he was ever intoxi- 
cated. He came home late at night and 
was clumsily disrobing in dim lamplight 
when his mother, who had lain awake on 
his account, appeared before his door and 
hung back in the shadows of the hall, at 
the mercy of timidity and tremulousness, 
and yet impelled by maternal solicitude 
beyond control. 

‘*Edward,” she said in a low tone, 
‘* what is the matter?” She stood in the 


doorway now, abandoning her features 
to an indescribable expression. 
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His reply was only given by the flush of 
shame which augmented the unwonted 
redness in his face, his down-cast eyes 
and silent lips; but she fully understood, 
and her heart showed its sudden decline 
on the susceptible dial of her soul. 

Without a word, and while his face 
was. turned from her, she sank into a 
chair in an attitude of prayer. Then, 
tossed to and fro between poignant regret 
and anger, he blew out his lamp and. 
threw himself on to his bed and tried to 
forget that she was so near to him. 

In a moment she rose, and, gliding to 
him, like a pure spirit afloat on godly 
moonlight, she passed her cool hands over 
his hot brow, and with no word from her 
lips she pressed them to his tainted ones 
and left him. 

Tears were on the poor tramp’s face as 
he dragged himself down the stairs and 
out on to the lawn. The lush green 
tissue was embroidered with ever vary- 
ing sun-streamers. He stood there and 
watched majestic night stride on in her 
pompous march to victory; saw her take 
on the glorious sky-crown of red and gold 
from the spoils of vanquished day, but to 
cast it aside to bare her pale brow for her 
own crown, jeweled with a million daz- 
zling worlds. 

Bat he must away; he had no right on 
that spot where he was at once chained 
and stabbed. As the gate once more 
swung on its hinges, the street seemed to 
rise in the air like a prodigous see-saw, 
and he sank helplessly to the pavement, 
clutching at the wall. 

** Tige.” 

The dog whined in response, and licked 
the hands pressed over the man’s eyes. 

** Tige”’—the groping hands toward the 
animal’s head—‘‘ Tige, I’m as weak as an 
infant—the ground seems to be falling. 
I’m afraid.” He dog sprang to the pale 
face and licked it with many a muanifesta- 
tion of alarm. A passer-by stopped and 
bent over the fallen one; another and an- 
other, till a curious circle environed the 
man and dog. 

** Oat of the way, there!” A policeman 
elbowed himself hastily into the group. 
With but a swift glance at the cause of 
the excitement, he blew a whistle shrilly. 
Another policeman came running into 
sight. 

‘“‘Order the patrol-wagon?” cried the 
first; ‘‘ he must be taken to the hospital— 
he’s in abad plight. Begonethere!” This 
to Tige, accompanied by a lusty kick. The 
dog only whined piteously and crouched 
down the closer to his master’s breast. 

** For God’s sake don’t mistreat the 
dog!” said a spectator, feelingly; ‘* he be- 
longs to the man.” 

The inhuman officer growled unintelli- 
gibly, but forbore to further molest the 
dog. 

The tramp half opened his eyes for an 
instant as they were lifting him into the 
wagon, but closed them as he was laid on 
the mattress in the vehicle. 

‘Is that his dog?” asked the man in 
the driver’s seat as he took up the reins, 
He hain’t no tax collar on; he will have 
to be took to the pound, you know the 
law. There ain’t no roum for dogs at the 
hospital, an’ this un will follow the man 
through fire and water. Take this rope 
an’ tie ’im.” 

The poor brute resigned himself to be- 
ing tied, thinking, evidently, that he was 
to be taken with his master. The wagon 
rolled away; Tige bounded in the same 
direction, but was jerked violently back 
by the rope firmly held in a policeman’s 
hands. The wagon was out of sight, and 
the dog, struggling to free himself with 
all his might, was dragged from the 

spot. 

Three days later in the afternoon, Tige 
returned to the deserted mansion. A piece 
of rope with gnawed and frayed ends was 
round his galled neck; he was thinner 
than before; his eyes bad a lack-luster 
look and his tongue hung from his foam- 
ing mouth. Despair impregnated his 
whines and clothed his perplexity as he 
bounded, nose to earth, through the gate 
and up the walk into the hushed and 
shaded old house... Back came he to the 
street; and with incessant feet, panting 
bosom and hanging jaws, sped on through 


night, was this quest kept up. Into every 
shop or group of people would he glide, 
the recipient of many a cuff and kick; but 
failing in his search there would dart on- 
ward with eyes alert and nostrils distend- 
ed. Foodand water he refused—his fam- 
ished heart could not be reached through 
the swollen and parched channels to his 
stomach. Thinner and thinner became 
his shaggy frame, and deeper and deeper 
sunk his 1 estless eyes. 

One day he was limping by a palatial 
mansion set back on a wide lawn. 
Thereon fountains threw myriads of evan- 
escent diamonds into the sunshine and 
flower-perfumed air. Exquisite marble 
and bronze conceits were poised here and 
there. A carriage and glossy pair of met- 
tlesome horses before a coachman in livery 
stood at the gate. 

Tige paused, and with one lame foot up- 
lifted, peered excitedly through the bars of 
the gate, unheeding the coachman’s whip 
with which the man was essaying to drive 
him on, The starving dog would wince 
and whine under the stinging lash, but 
would not budge nor take his eyes from 
something that held his attention. 

A portly gentleman with iron-gray hair 
and rich attire was quitting the mansion 
and slowly walking toward the gate. As 
he came nearer, Tige’s features became a 
fixed study of perplexity. Whines and 
low barks, half joyous, half doubtful, es- 
caped him. 

As the gentleman opened the gate, the 
dog limped backward, and then sprang to 
the gentleman’s feet with a bark too glee- 
ful to be misunderstood. 

The gentleman was deeply touched; he 
beut and stroked the dog’s head as he 
cowered at his feet. 

** Poor fellow,” he said, *‘ you seem to 
recognize me; I wonder where we have 
met before. Warren,” to the coachman, 
‘* whose dog is this?” 

Tige seemed to be electrified by the 
sound of his voice; he bounded to his 
feet, uttering such a volume of ecstatic 
barks and making such gestic overtures 
that the gentleman was greatly sur- 
prised. 


the man; “‘he do act queer, tho, for a 
fact. He see you, sir, the minute you 
left the door an’ I couldn’t drive ’im on,” 

But in surveying the wealthy Mayor of 
the city Tige evidently discovered some- 
thing not fully to his satisfaction. With 
eyes closely pinned to the benevolent 
visage, he suddenly slunk aside out of 
the Mayor’s reach. Where the! human 
mind that could comprehend that dog’s 
philosophy, the arguments pro and con, 
the hopes, fears and despondency that 
flashed alternately into his scale of de- 
cision? 

* Poor fellow!” again said the gentle- 
man in his kindliest tone; ‘‘you are 
starving. Come with me.” 

He led the animal to his kitchen and 
fed him with his own hand, and was 
more deeply touched than ever when he 
saw the avidity with which the brute de- 
voured the proffered food. 

It ended in Tige taking up his home 
with the Mayor’s kind family, as brute 
outcasts often do when treated kindly. 

‘‘It seems to me,” said the Mayor one 
day as Tige, now sleek, rotund and beauti- 
ful, lay at his feet, ‘‘ that this dog studies 
my face; he is nearer human than any dog 
I ever saw.” 





The great stone structure is a hospital. 
On the first floor in a long room where 
the cool autumnal breezes float through 
open windows and cool many a fevered 
brow, are many white-covered beds with 
wasted occupants. 

Nurses in neat black gowns and snowy 
aprons move noiselessly to and tro. It is 
inspection day, and the Mayor and City 
Council will pay the iastitution a visit. 

As the party of dignitaries enter the 
wide portals, led by the Mayor, his dog 
brushes past him. 

“It is my dog,” he apologizes to the 
Superintendent, who has come to greet 
them. ‘“‘I have extreme difficulty m 
keeping him at home; he follows me 
everywhere.” 





the streets and alleys of the city. 


‘“No matter,” smiled the official, ‘‘ he 





**I never see ‘im afore, sir,” answered }- 
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can do no harm here; he is a fine-looking 
animal.” 

A few moments later, as the visitors 
are ushered into the large room previous- 
ly mentioned, they are surprised to hear 
a low excited yelp and a rapid pattering 
of Tige’s feet On the floor: he was run- 
ning, nose in air and sniffing at the dif- 
ferent beds, up and down the aisles, 
Leaving his companions the Mayor 
quickly followed him to the further end 
ofthe room, He accelerated his steps, 
for loud, joyous barks suddenly rang 
through the chamber. He found Tige 
with his forefeet on the side of a bed on 
which half sat half reclined a close- 
shaven man with his white wasted arms 
roand the animai’s neck. 

The Mayor drew near. The sick man 
lifted his face to the one above him. 
The dog was silent, affectionately licking 
the white hand on the coverlet, 

The Mayor’s * face changed quickly. 
The man on the bed let his eyes fall, a 
flush of shame struggled under the thin 
skin. 

‘* Edward!” It was the Mayor’s low 
voice from a surcharged breast. ‘“ Thank 
God! Thank God! My brother!” Hi: 
eyes were submerged in tears, his face 
was aglow. 

A glad, startled light broke over the 
face of the other; but he did not speak. 
The Mayor sank at the side of the dog 
and tenderly put his arm around the neck 
of his brother. 

‘* Why did you stay away so long? I 
feared you were dead. All these years I 
have been trying to find you and hold- 
ing your property for you.” 

‘* What property?” asked the other in 
surprise. ‘ I was disinherited, and justly, 
too.” 

‘*True,” said the Mayor, wondering in 
his turn. ‘“‘ I had forgotton—you thought 
—Father did cut you out of his will in a 
spirit of anger once. But just after you 
went away, and a short time prior to his 
death,he rescinded it. He said he knew you 
would repent some day, and he could not 
bear to leave his curse behind him. The 
property you own here is worth as much 
as mine, and they call me a rich man.” 

The man on the pillow tried to speak, 
but huskiness robbed his voice of power. 
His breast rose in billows, his eyes filied, 
and his hollow cheeks became damp with 
tears. : 

To the eye, the flies as they flew across 
the darkening room seemed to turn 
to gold when they flew mto a bar of 
unseen sunlight which penetrated from 
without. Even so was this wayfarer 
beautified and blessed by falling into the 
the ray of frogiveness and blessing left 
behind a departed parent. 

A physician paused, betraying astonish- 
ment at the Mayor’s attitude. 

‘* My brother,” said the latter, proudly, 

“Ah,” feeling the patient’s pulse, ‘‘ he 
will get well now; this was all be needed.” 

‘Would it be safe toremove him to 
my house now?” ; 

** Perfectly; it will hasten his recov- 
ery.” 

Two strong menon the lawn of the 

Mayor’s residence. They walk to and fro 
in brotherly converse, now and then turn- 
ing to address a kind word to a dog be- 
hind them. 
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MEG@’S DOLLY. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 





My dear little daughter, I bring youa dolly, 
So wipe off your tears and we'll try to be 
jolly. 
She’s shoes on her “ tosies’’ 
And rings in her ears; 
In her cheeks there are roses, 
in her eyes there were tears, 
Bat see! she has dried them with kerchief 
of lace, 
And nothing now saddens her sunshiny 
face. 


She has pretty blue eyes, which she knows 
how to use, 
And dimples to catch one whenever she 
cheose; 
Her hair it is curly 
And bright is its sheen; 
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And such little fingers in such tiny mitts— 
Tis really a wonder her glove ever fits! 


Be careful to please her so she will remain 
And welcome me home when J come back 





And I, if my baby 

Is kind to her brother, 
Wiil bring to her, may be, 

Who knows? jast another, 
With bonnet and bracelet and ribbons of 
blue. 
Sokiss me, mydarling! Lovedolly! Adieu! 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





SECOND SUNDAY IN JANUARY. 
THE MISSION OF ELIHU WOODWARD. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JR, 





“ Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to 
prepare his ways.”—LvuxKE i, 76. 

It was not long before the battle of Nase- 
by, as is well known, that the Parliamen- 
tarian Army was worked over into what 
is now known as the New Model—that 
carefully selected host of honest and 
** godly men” with its russet-coated colo- 
nels and its “‘ plain men made captains 
of horse.” They were the best of fight- 
ing men. Cromwell's desire was for 
**men patient of wants, faithful and con- 
scientious in their employments,” But 
they were also religious men, according 
to the temper of the time which turned 
men’s earnestness not unseldom to relig- 
ious thought. And as the spirit of the 
time was such as greatly encouraged free- 
dom of thought, there was a very extraor- 
dinary divergence of religious opinion 
among them. For this Cromwell cared 
not a whit; for if a man were steady and 
upright in his life and zealous in his duty, 
the Lieutenant-General cared little even 


liament the wildness of some of the relig- 
ious views of the time appeared dangerous. 
For among these Sectaries, as they came 
to be called, there were many who repre- 
sented strange and hitherto unknown 
lines of religious thought; many, indeed, 
whose thought ran in such a wild and 
eccentric course that they could not even 
be said to represent a sect. Freedom of 
thought was rife; men thought earnestly 
and seriously on religious matters, and, 
what was more, they carried out in their 
lives and their teaching the lines of 
thought that they themselves pursued. 
Thus in that army were Anabaptists, An- 
tinomians, Familists, Levelers, Ranters. 
There were Miltonists or Divorcers. There 
were Muggletonians, or such as believed 
the teachings of Ludowick Muggleton. 
But, perhaps, the sect of all others that ap- 
pears to us the most strange and fanatical 
was that of the Fifth Monarchy men, or 
of such as believed in the immediate sec- 
ond coming of Chriet on this earth, and 
the quick establishment of his great and 
universal monarchy. 

Of those who believed in this great and, 
to us, strange doctrine, none was better 
known through the New Model than 
Elibu Woodward, a trooper in that com- 
pany of dragoons known as the Ironsides. 
He had been born and bred a shepherd in 
a remote part of England, and reading his 
Bible and thinking deeply upon it, he had 
of himself come upon the idea of the 
quick and immediate second coming of 
Christ, without learning for a long time 
that there were others who shared that 
wild and fantastic opinion. Thinking the 
matter over and over Woodward had 
joined to this belief another, which, as- 
tounding as it may appear to us, was not 
strange when we think of other still 
stranger delusions of that day. He be- 
came convinced that he was a second 
John the Baptist, to whom was intrusted 
by God the special mission of exhorting 
all England to repentance and prepara- 
tion for that great event which came to 
be ever present in his heart and mind. 
The life of the great hermit of the deserts 
by Jordan and the Dead Sea made a 
deep impression on his mind; and he read 
over and over again those parts of the 
Gospel which referred to him. He passed 
his life and his great mission before him 
in review, and saw that he was himself 
called to a life and mission exactly simi- 
lar. Christ was to come a second time to 
earth. Woodward believed that in his 
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again the land no longer of Palestine, 
but of that new chosen country, England. 
Even the martyrdom of John was often 
present in his mind; for it seemed to him 
that he, too, having finished his task, must 
receive the same glorious crewn of recom- 
pense. With such ideas Woodward had 
wandered away from his country home, 
and his ideas broadening as he saw more 
and more of the world, he had joined bim- 
self to others who also looked to the speedy 
coming of Christ’s kingdom, and had in a 
measure suffered his ideas to grow and 
expand with theirs. But the one idea 
from which he never strayed was that to 
him in especial was committed the mission 
of preparation and calling to repentance. 
So in time he joined the Parliamentary 
Army. 

He was a strange man. Cladin a rough 
sheepskin girt with a leathern girdle 
(when his armor was not on his back), he 
was indefatigable in preaching the doc- 
trines to which he had devoted his life. 
Many heard him, and tho not a few dis- 
agreed and disputed with him, all loved 
him; for his life was singularly loving 
and unselfish, and he was never called onin 
vain for kind words or good acts. In fact, 
had he known it, he preached Christ far 
better in bis life than in his words; for he 
was of halting utterance and unready in 
speech. Bat of this he himself knew 
nothing; for it was his nature to be kind 
and gentle and loving, and as for thinking 
he could rarely think of anything else but 
his great mission. 

The Bittle of Naseby was fought, and 
Charles the First was beaten and finally 
executed, and in due time Oliver became 
Lord Protector. And of the Ironside 
troopers, doubtless, many went back to 
their homes and their firesides, with the 
consciousness of having fought the good 
fight with thesword, and manfully ready to 
fight it on through their lives with prayer 
and right living. As for Elihu, he, too, 
left the army when the times of peace 
came; but having no bome to go back to, 
he wandered about England with his old 
sheepskin belted around him, preachiog 
the second coming of Christ and the Fifth 
Morarchy which wasso nearat hand. Io 
many a country v‘llage was his figure 
known, and his strange and bewildering 
doctrine, Many were the curious country 
people who now and then remembered 
even for a long time after he had passed 
their way, the glowing pictures of that 
kingdom which he had preached of the 
army of seraphim, of the horts of saints, 
of the gloriouscompany of martyrs. But 
such things made really small impression 
on the busy land of England, now heart- 
ily engaged in setting its house in order 
after much turmoil and disorder. Ttose 
who beard Woodward wondered at his 
words for nine days or so, and then put 
them out of the every-day current of their 
thought. 

Toe years passed by and Oliver Crom- 
well gave up his trust, and Charles the 
Second came back to the kingdom of his 
fathers, Through all these years we can- 
not well keep track of Wooiward in his 
wanderings to and fro through all Ene- 
land, with his heart full of his mission 
and his head full of his wild thoughts of 
embattled seraphim and  battle-fields 

. wherein the great dragon should be 
turned to flight. A sense of doubt, if not 
of failure, must often have passed through 
his half-crazed mind as the time went by 
and no Messiah came. Yet we may know 
that he was true to his errand, proclaim- 
ing his Master not only in word but in 
deed as well. For many a cup of water 
did he give in the name of Christ, and 
many times did he out of his slender store 
feel the hungry and clothe the naked; 
and indeed far too often did he see the 
foxes ran to their holes and the birds of 
the air gather in their nests, while he had 
mot where to lay his head, even away 
from storm and coldness. 

Bat after many glimpses and rumors 
we again see and hear of him. At the 
little town of Aylesbury, one day in the 
year 1663, there was held a small meeting 
of friends who gathered together to hear 
the words of one who had traveled far to 
tell them again of the inner light of God 
in souls. And to this meeting re- 

a Elihu Woodward, drawn thereto 


by his friendship for the preacher whom 
he had met before, at times, as they had 
passed each other in their wanderings 
over England; and, as often came to pass 
ia those days, the meeting was broken 
into by the intrusion of the law, in the 
person of a constable and a number of 
towns-folk. So the Quakers. and Elihu 
with them, all went quietly and psacea- 
bly to jail, and there remained while the 
magistrates of that county were getting 
ready to inquire into their case; and as 
that apparently took some time the Quak- 
ers, and Elihu as well, stayed im jail for 
some weeks. 

Not to make tdo longa story, it was 
God’s will that the jail one night burnt 
down, The prisoners had been safely 
locked up and the jailer had retired to his 
own house across the street. How the 
fire began we cannot say, but, as it was, 
Elihu was awakened by one of the Quak- 
ers, who bade him get up and look to him- 
self. The greater number of the Qaak- 
ers had been confined in one large room up- 
stairs; but some few, two old men and 
some women and children, had been given 
separate rooms down-stairs where, too, 
were several others confined for various 
reasons at that time. E ihu sprang up at 
the bidding and joined the others who 
were gathered at the windows. It was 
impossible for any one to get out, and yet 
no one seemed to feel greatly alarmed. 
ln truth the danger had not at that time 
become great, But the fire increased, and 
tho no flames could be seen they could be 
heard in the rear of the house crackling 
and snapping, and the air was already 
heavy with smoke. The jailer, however, 
considering that all these lives were in his 
charge. had, like a brave man, done every- 
thing that he could, and before any of 
those in the upper chamber had lost their 
courage he had come to their rescue. The 
door was opened,and all were tuken down- 
stairs and out into the open air, where they 
gathered and waited quietly to see what 
further disposition would be made of them. 
But as to tho3se rooms below-stairs, they 
had slipped the jailer’s mind when he had 
loosed the other prisoners, and he was go- 
ing out into the street when Etshu asked 
him what of the two old men and the 
women and children. At this the jailer 
struck his hand to his forehead and turned 
back into the building. ‘* Here,” he cried, 
**take the key to the men’s room; it’s down 
that passage.” And he gave the key to 
Elibu, and himself rushed into the smoke 
th vt filled the back of the house, to release 
the women. The brave man, albeit he 
had seemed brutal, perhaps, and rough in 
his every-day life, was now a true hero, 
ready to give his life for those who had 
been intrusted to his care. He rushed 
through two rooms filled with smoke, 
opened the room where the women and 
children were praying with their faces 
close to the ground (out of the smoke), and 
letthem gut. He carried one child and 
led another out of the burning house with 
the women after him. 

As for Elihu he took the other key 
from the jailer and ran to the old men’s 
room. It wasin a corner of the jail even 
more dangerous than that into which the 
jailer had penetrated, filled with smoke, 
and now and then a gust of flame blown 
through the partition walls. Exactly what 
occurred can never be known. The two 
old men, who had been waiting with min- 
gled terror and trust for some deliver- 
ance both came safely into the open air. 
Not so Elibu. When the fire was finally 
put out after the roof had fallen and the 
whole back part of the jail had become a 
heap of smoking timbers, his body was 

found ini one of the passages, pinned 
down against the floor by a great beam 
that with a part of the ceiling had fallen 
upon him. It seems as tho he must have 
found his way to the room, opened the 
door and let loose the old Quakers. Then 
the three had started to make their way 
together to the back door of the jail, which 
was the nearest at hand. Most probable 
is it (for the Quakers could give no defi- 
nite account save that they had followed 
Elibu until he had been struck by a beam, 
beneath which they had passed), most prob- 
able does it seem that Elihu, seeing the 





passage through which they were run- 
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had actually lifted up a part of the fallen’ 
ceiling so that his.two old friends might 
crawl to the door, and then, either 
through lack of strength or with the fall 
of the roof, that he had been unable to 
follow them, but had been pinned to the 
floor by the barrier which he had held 
apart for his friends’ passage. He had 
not been burned to death but seemed to 
have died in the smoke. 

This, then, was the end of one who had 
thought tosee Christ himself come down 
to earthto establish his Kingdom. This 
was the end of all that burning prophecy 
and that call to preparation that Elihu 
had shouted over ali England. The pour 
man died without the sight of those 
clouds of glory and those flaming swords 
which bad often made up his picture of 
that sooneoming millennium. The last 
moments were passed as he lay pinned to 
the floor, with nothing before his eyes 
but stifling and heavy clouds of smoke 
lightened only, now and then, by the 
swords of flame that sprang through that 
back passage of Aylesbury jail. 

** How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of Him that bringeth good tid- 
ings ” 

But surely poor Elihu Woodward did 
not live out that troubled life of his to the 
bitter end wholly in vain. True it is that 
no Messiah followed the humble shepherd 
lad who had felt so strongly the quick 
coming of Him whose shoe-latchet he 
knew himself unworthy to unloose. Elihu 
lay dead amid the ruins of Aylesbury jail, 
and England, under its merry Monarch, 
savk back into licentiousness, Charles 
and his court passed away and many 
other kings and courts after them, and 
no Messiah has yet come. But for all 
that Elihu and his life had surely not 
gone for nothing. We still believe that 
God's Kingdom will come, here on earth, 
and his will be done, even tho we look for- 
ward no lovger tothe Fifth Monarchy and 
the troops of martial angels with flam- 
ing swords who shall fight the last fight at 
Armageddon. No; we look for no troops of 
seraphim, but the coming of the Kingdom 
is stilleure, And when the life of Christ 
is, in his own good time, realized on this 
earth, it will be because of the many who 
have gone before, showing forth his 
death in their lives, and even in their 
deaths if need be, until the day when 
every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess him the Lord. And among that 
noble army of forerunners who have died, 
and do now and shall hereafter die, with- 
out a sight of him they leng for, yet 
firmly conscious of his mission of pro- 
claiming him and bringing his King- 
dom to pass, among such, surely, should be 
counted the poor and ignorant enthusiast 
who gave his life for his friends, even 
tho he died with the chill of failure at 
his heart and the horrible sinking in his 
long death agony wherein he knew that 
he was not of those who were to see the 
Kingdom of Christ established on the 
earth. 

Boston, Mass. 
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NEW HINTS ON OLD GAMES. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS, 





NEW methods of playing old games are 
doubly useful. They are practically new 
games, and serve at the same time to re- 
vive our interest in the good old originals. 
Often the new method is the better, as tri- 
angular dominoes are superior to the or- 
dinary, or Russian backgammon to the 
common, or even, for some purposes, 
shouting proverbs to proverbs. 

A capital variation of checkers, not 
commonly known, is ‘ pyramid-check- 
ers.” The checkers are arranged in two 
triangles, the points touching at the cen- 
ter of the board. Moves are made as 
usual, and jumping is obligatory, but no 
piece is removed from the board, nor is 
there any ‘‘ crowning.” The purpose of 
each player is to transfer his men to his 
adversary’s triangle, and keep hia oppo- 
nent from forming a perfect triangle on 
his side. 

At our house Halma has already be- 
come a classic, and deserves rank among 
these old games. We have discovered a 
very entertaining mode of playing, which 





ning blocked by some burning timber, 








center, in such a way that green, for in- 
stance, is placed as far as possible from 
the corner which is its goal. When cor- 
recetly set, the men will make a very 
pretty octagon of four colors. The first 
moves must be made, of course, rather 
away from than toward the goal; but it 
is wonderful how soon ways open up 
through the intricate group of pieces. 

The game of ‘‘word-hunt” is well 
known, but not its more useful and ex- 
citing variation, which I have heard 
called, by what right I know not, 
‘*Spello.” The company write a word, 
say ** misanthrope,” at the head of slips 
of paper. Some kind volunteer plays 
Father Time, and announces the expira- 
tion of two minutes. During those two 
minutes the pencils have been busily em- 
ployed writing words beginning with m, 
and containing no letters but those in 
‘* misanthrope,” just as in the familiar 
game, allowing double letters only where 
the foundation-word contains them, and 
permitting no foreign, slang or con- 
trated words or proper nouns. The lists 
are then read, by each in turn. If all 
have a certain word, it counts nothing. 
If one in the company failed to write it, 
each who did write it adds to his score 
one count for each syllable of the word; 
if two missed it, two for each syllable, 
and so on. When counts on m are com- 
pleted, summed up and armnounced, two 
minutes are similarly spent on i, and so 
through the word. . 

And, by the way, for all such games 
where timing is needed, especially where 
the slowness of one is likely to make the 
game drag, as in logomachy, a capital 
arrangement is a little hour-glass filled 
with water, which will run out in two 
minutes or whatever may be the time 
limit. You may make one by taking 
two broad-based little bottles and join- 
ing their necks with one cork, through 
which passes a glass tube just fine enough 
to let the water run from the upper to 
the lower in the time required. Color 
the water prettily, and dub the contri- 
vance your *‘ Bore-annibilator.” 

All who are interested in chess—and 
every bright boy or girl should be—will 
be glad to make a board for.double chess. 
This requires one hundred and sixty 
squares, fourteen each way, save that 
the nine at each corner are not used and 
should be left blank. The rules are so 
seldom given in books of games that a 
synopsis of the laws added to those 
of the common game will be use- 
ful. Partners set their mer opposite each 
other. A token of disapproval of a part- 
ner’s move is punished by the loss of any 
pawn which will not expose to check. 
Partners may not be told how to help one 
out of check; they cannot check each 
other. Pawns may be captured only by 
pawns, kings or queens, They never 
move two squares at a time. Partners’ 
pawns, but not antagonists’, may jump 
over each other if they meet. After 
reaching the end row of the partner’s side, 
pawns may move back again acro3s the 
field, and if by capturing pieces they move 
obliquely to th. ir adversary’s king-row, 
they become queens. Enemies’ kings may 
Lot stand on aijoining squares, nor may 
a king move out of check if thus he ex- 
poses his partner’s king to check. The, 
game is drawn when kings and one piece 
or pawns alone remain. To win, both 
partners must be checkma‘ed. A check- 
mated partner’s pieces may not be moved, 
but he may be released by the capture of 
the mating pieces, or the checker himself 
may release him, in pursuit of the double 
mate. Check may not be discovered to 
player or partner, nor may an antagonist 
be released from checkmate by the cap- 
ture of any of his pieces. 

In conclusion I want to say that a toy- 
shop is not essential to the best of good 
times. Games manufactured by home 
hands, and contrived by home brains are 
the best, after all. 

YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 





MANAGING EDITOR (to musical editor), 
**Look here, Jones, here’s a fiddler been 
hanged out West for horse stealing. How 
shall I headline it ?”’ Musical Editor: “Oh, [ 
don’t know. H—m; how would, “Difficult 
executions-on one string,’ do?’ “The very 





iy to mass the men symmetrically in the 


thing.” —Time, 








VUommunications for this department showld be ad- 
dressed Pussies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


CRAIR PUZZLE, 
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The square word across, or back of the 
chair: 1, A small fish; 2, to banish; 3, to 
mature; 4, plainly; 5, a man’s Christian 
name. 

The rhomboid, orseat: 1 (across), A man’s 
Christiau name; 2. a kind of tea; 3, males 
of cattle; 4, a declivity; 5, two edges sewed 
together. 

The left leg on the back of five letters, 
the jo‘nt of a door. The left front leg, a 
sylvan demigod. The right leg, ground 
plots. The back round, a part of the twen- 
ty-four hours. The front round, a charac- 
teristic. H. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Twenty-one letters down the center. Five 
across, 

1, Detest. 2. Tochatter. 3. Very pretty. 
4. Hurry. 5. Wantsin something. 6. Part 
of a Jewish priest’s dress. 7. Portions, 8. 
A portion. 9. A rope for catching animals. 
10. A simple song. 11. Principal. 12. A 
range of barsfor fire. 13. A weapon. 14. 
Any vegetable production. 15. Very much 
liked by children. 16. Used by the foot. 
17. An entertainment. 18. Gay. 19. To be 
deprived of. 20. Arrogant. 21. A small 
piece of money. 

The middle letters the name of a famous 
writer; children like him. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From Paris to Lyons. 
Paris 
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Lyons 
1. Paris. 2. An isolated piece of ground. 


8. Sliding earth. 4. An easy shoe. 5. Dan- 
ger. 6. Doing a thing in a wrong way. 
7. Lyons. 


THE ABBREVIATED STATES—Selccted. 


1. The most egotistical of the United 
States. (Ans., Me., Maine.) 2. The most 
religous. 3. The most Asiatic. 4. The 
father of States. 5. Most maidenly. 6 
Best in time of flood. 7. Most useful in 
hayiog time. 8. Decimal State. 9. State 
of exclamation. 10. Most astonished State. 
11. Most unhealthy State. 12. State to cure 
the sick. 13. State for students. 14 State 
where there is nosuch word as fail. 15. Not 
a State for the untidy. 

NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

1. My dear girl, how you do neglect your 
practising ! 

2. I never saw avy one who would insist 
upon having the last word as you do. 

8. They made very pleasant sounds with 
reeds arranged in a peculiar form. 

4. We had to luff our ship in order to 
escape disaster. 

5. Henry went off in a sudden tiff, I verily 
believe. 

6. The price of the guods was ix times as 
much as [ expected. 

7. I believe, after all, that it was evenly 
administered. 

8 Aurora Leizh treats of such interior 
poetical things that it is quite beyond me. 

9. It was put up in a can I uever saw 
equaled for effectiveness. 

10. Mrs. Brown gave a great entertain- 
ment to her friend Mrs. Smith. 

11. The left foot was injured from the 
heel even to the ankle. 

12. I was friehtenea at the approach of 
the bull, but Mr. Whitwel very soon drov 
the animal away. "H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 2p. 
UNIFORM REMAINDERS. 


1, Hearty; 2, hutred; 3, maters; 4, barter; 
5, retaro; 6, crates; 7, prated: 8, parted; 9, 
stream; 10, Cretan: 11, stared; 12, treats. 
The word formed by the remainders of 
euch is tear. 


DIAMONDS AND HOUR GLASSES. 
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Selections. 
THE MESSAGE OF THE NEW 
YEAR. 


I ASKED the New Year for some motto 
Bome rale of life with which to guide my 
I oaped ant paused; he answered, soft and 
“God’s will to know.” 
* bee 9 knowledge, then, suffice, New Year?” 
T cried. 


And ere the question into silence died 
The answer came, ‘‘ Nay; but remember, 


God’s will to do.” 


Once more I asked: ‘Is there no more to 
teli?”’ 


And once again the answer softly fell: 
“Yes; this one thing, all other things 
above, 

God’s will to love.” 


THE NICK IN THE COAT LAPEL. 
Did you ever wonder why tbat jittle V- 
shaped nick was placed at the juncture of 
your coat collar with the lapel ? I suppose 
you have, ccasionally we all have our 
ittle ruminating spells, and fall to won- 
dering the whys of the many odd things 
we see about us. Hold your coat up be- 
fore you and you will see at a glance that 
it would * set ” just as well without the 
nick as with it. Therefore the matter of 
fit cannot be given as a proper solution of 
the fact that 1t is there. Without appa- 
rent parpose this nick is clipped from the 
lapel of every frock-coat in the world. 

But thero was motive m the mad- 
ness of the first man who adopted 
the little insignia of distinction. I 
will tell you about it. When the first 
Napoleon gave way to his ambition he 
tried to implicate General Moreau in 
Pichegru’s conspiracy. Moreau had been 
Napoleon’s superior and was very popu- 
lar, but under the circumstances, as Napo- 
leon was on top, it was not safe to express 
publicly any sympathy with Moreau; so 
his admirers secretly agreed to nick their 
coat lapels t>» show who they were. Care- 
fully note the outlines of the first coat- 
front you see that is well fitted and but- 
toned and see if you cannot plainly detect 
the initial letter Min its windings. The M 
will appear upside down, the little ricks 
formiug its sides. M was the inital letter 
of Moreav, and his champions were 
known by the picks in the lapels of their 
coats.—St. Louis Republic, 


THE WAGNER MONUMENT. 


11.000 marks have so far been collected 
for the Richard Wagner monument. The 
sculptor Schaper bas undeitaken the ex- 
ecution of the model, the chief feature of 
which consists of a bust of Leipzig’s illus- 
trious son, and is nearly finished. The 
monument will be erected on the place 
before the old theater, opposite the 
Habnemann monument. On this site the 
Frankfurt gate formerly stood, of which 
Wagner’s grandfather was gate-clerk, 
and where Wagner’s father was born, 
Near it, on ** Bruehl,” Wagner himself 
first saw the light of day. thus the old 











theater stands as witness of Wagner's 
first victories in the background of the 
monument—Transatlant‘c. 
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POR COMPLEXION AND TENDER SKIN USE 


Beeson’s Aromatic Alum Sulphur, 


the greatest toilet soap on earth without a doubt. For 
eczema, sores and chapped hands Ned. Sun- 
burns, tan-, freckies will disappear. What a biess- 
ing for red-headed girls! Your druggist can get it 
for you. 


WM. DREYDOPPEL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1.10 half dozen, by mail. 


ALL  WFRARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ring in the ears, nervous headache, or 
fon by pros ation will receive valuable intorma- 

ion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. D , 33l Lex- 
‘ton Ave., ct 39th Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 















Is ae ey Leure and 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowrdot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Book of Type, 5c, 
7 hmmeur Printers’ 
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JOSEPH WATSON, 

25 Murray &t., N.Y. 
D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH FXFERCISER, 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
Peopie. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
m_ gymnasiim. Takes up buté inches 
equare floor-room; new. scientific, 
durable, comprehensive. cheap. In- 
dorsed by 20,00 physicians, lawyerr, 
clergymen, editors and others now 
ay 4 send for illustrated ciicu- 
r.40eng’s; nocbarge. Prof D L. 
Dowd, Scientific Physical and Vocai Culture, 9 East 
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stomach, being less bulky. Also in 


patient and relatives. 


= ee BUSH'S FLUID’ FOOD 


R. a Ww. porns BS, Sup’t City Dispensary, Indi- 
anapolis, writes: “Ihave ued BOOVI NINE ix severe cases 


of Typhoid Fever, and have observed that it sustains the patient’s 
strength better than broths, beef tea, etc, and is better borne by the 


theria, where its effeets are equally well marked, it hastens convalescence, 
and enables the patient to better r 


very noticeable to the Is simply the vital principles of concentrated 
y a BOVI N [ NE beef, a highly condensed raw food ex- 
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cases of Pneumonia and Diph- 
esist the disease. ‘he improvementis 


tract, palatable to the most delicate taste. 





Whooping-Cough 


by some effectual remedy will han 
not unfrequently proves fatal. 


Treated in this way, the danger 
little trouble. 
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Vaporizer and Cresolene. 


Whooping-Cough is a verv distressing disease, and unless checked 


unavailing, but the inhalation (breathing) of Vaporized Cresolene will 
quite unitormly stop it in trom six to ten days. 
to use this remedy is by means ot Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily 
be procured ot druggists, with the requisite quantity ot Cresolene. 


months, is shortened to a few days at a trifling expense, and but very 
The fumes ot Cresolene are also of great value in the 
treatment of croup, diphtheria and scarlet fever, preventiu 


spread of these contagious and wuch to be dreaded diseases. It is also 
a@ great rel:eft in Asthma. 

Vaporizer complete, including 
your Druggist for it. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 
170 and 172 William Street, New York. 


Cured by Page’s 


ng on tor three months or longer. It 
ysicians’ prescriptions are usually 
The only eftective way 
and suffering usually extended to 
the 


a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


FINE DRY GOODS. 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





The system of selling every article at a 
small profit, but of a thoroughly reliable 
quality, is a ruling principle of this firm. 





OUR EXHIBIT 
NEW COODS 


Surpasses that of any Pre- 
vious Season. 


Samples sent on application and orders 
filled by mail. 





COMBINING 5ARTICLES 
OF FU FURNITURE . 


retail 
wh slesale factory pric 
and ship goods to be 
id for on delivery. 
Bena stamp for Cata- 
.. Name goods desire DELIV. 
LeuuRe MFG. CO., 145 Ss Sth St, Philada., Pa 








SEE WHAT $300 WILL DO 


Few readers of this advertisement 
are aware that a modern beating > 
which will work autem: A 









house for this smail rum. 
Our Furman Boiler 
bas many sdévantages 
- over all omers, It is the only heater 

which cau be used for steam during severe 
weather, when your radiators need to be very hot, and which, 
when the first balmy dars of spring or the bracing winds of 
autumn make a little heat necessary, can egg ye changed 
toa Phy water system by merely filling atank. I¢ will put the 


eat just where you want It, at anv time and in any quan- 
bo t will pay you to send for our 100.; illustrated book 
m the subject of heating, both by steam a: bom € This will 


answer all the questions which may suggest themselves to your 

mind, and give you some facts on the subject of whieh probably 

sos ge ~ton had never thought. We have taken great pees > eee this 
lear, and have — it i EEN RO. Ce and h 

BEN FFG, CO., GEREVA, BT. a. Y. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic Cooking 
Utensils, Copper and Tin Moulds, 
CUTLERY, 

CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE. 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


Lewis & Conger, 
601 and 603 6th Ave. 


1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


ForC iurches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F sals. For more than half acentary 
veted for superiority over all others. 


CLINTON A. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


PELLUCIDITE. 


The only durable Coating for Hard Wood Finieh, 
fioors, etc,, or any work where varnishis used. Su- 
perier to varnish. Has a beautiful lustre, and is guar- 
anteed. Send for circular armd sample board to 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, 

New York. 


We want Jou tosee it. HEREN 
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[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


IRRIGATION. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








THE extremes of the past year crowd on 
us once more the subject of general irriga- 
tion. I do not refer to it as a question, but 
as a general problem; how to prevent our 
crops from being burnt out by a two 
months’ drought. The grand plan of turning 
our Western deserts into fertility is no more 
a necessity than a systematic plan to pre- 
vent the subjection of our Eastern corn, po- 
tato and grain crops to the chances of the 
seasous. JF have watched the estimates of 
the various leading products of the farms 
from Kansas to Massachusetts, and find 
that a spring or early summer estimate is 
often modified one-half before harvest. In 
1889 our potatoes were ruined after a pro- 
spective enormous yield. The outlook as I 
write, is for the country over one-third loss 
of the whole crop. The cause isa fungous 
growth: but the condition for the fungus is 
anover-wet summer. Following the wet of 
June and July came for a large part of the 
country avery dry August; and while our 
general products were beyond damage, the 
growth of strawberry plants was seriously 
impeded avd the general work of horticul- 
ture interfered with to the amount of mil- 
lions of loss. Small fruit culture has grown 
to enormous proportions, and the fall prep- 
aration of strawberry beds alone isa matter 
of great importance financially. 

But the drought is much more likely to 
be one of April aud May preventing a hay 
crop of adequate proportions, aud damag- 
ing the wheat and corn to the extent pessi- 
bly of one-fourth the whole calculation of 
the farmers; or it comes at a time to burn 
up the rootsin the mowed fields aud neces- 
sitate enormous re-seeding. Thereis in fact, 
no certainty in agriculture as itis now pur- 
sued. I wish to dress my lawns with ma- 
nure; and top dress my meacows after the 
grass is cut. If [ can hit on a time before 
abundant rain the manure will do its work; 
but if a dry spell sets in the work and ferti- 
lizer are worse than wasted. 

There are two things to master, the wet 
and the dry. It is getting to be very gen- 
erally understood that underdraiving is a 
means of regulating the condition of the 
soil that works both ways; it prevents too 
much water, but it also prevents the worst 

ffects of drought. I know strawberry 
armers who could have paid for a thorough 
underdraining of their land, and had a 
surplus over out of the loss in their crops 
this year. My own crop was never finer on 
thoroughly drained land; but there was a 
loss on undrained soil of all profits. The 
sume was true of raspberries. Many grow- 
ers lost money, and were discouraged simply 
because their land was sodden. Notwith- 
standing all the progress made in the art of 
draivage there still remains a vast deal to 
be done. Observing the work in Central 
New York, and using it for an estimate, I 
should say that there is as yet not over one- 
tenth the drainage provided that is needful 
to confidence in our crops. But the advan- 
tage is greater in the way of avoiding the 
worst effects of drought. Underdrained 
soil is not baked dry and the moisture evap- 
orate’. The contrast between a sodden 
soil and a mellow, well-drained piece of 
ground is enough to satisfy any observant 
farmer of the need of drains. Do not rely 
on surface draining, for it not only washes 
away the wealth of the soil, but leaves the 
land hard underneath. My object is not, 
however, an essay on drainage; only to urge 
readers to stndy the subject. A farm thor- 
oughly underdrained is at once doubled in 
value. 

So far we are on the right track; but un- 
derdraining will not prevent disaster 
in cases of very - protracted droughts, 
such as we have in the Eastern States once 
in three years on an average, and in Ohio 
and Michigan and Missouri and Kansas 


early every year. It is a fact at present 


that cfops are more certain and more re- 
munerative on the average in those States 
that have been compelled to adopt a system 
of artificial irrigation than they are ia 
States that have never felt the need of such 
artifices. [ would rather farm it in Colo- 
rado or California than in Kansas or Ohio, 
if I locked only at certainty of results. The 
expense of irrigation is more than paid for 
in the sound sleep of the farmer who knows 
that his planting and other iabor will not 
be lost. We, on the contrary, cannot prog- 
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nosticate with any confidence a harvest 
from our sowing. In 1888 I saw the hay 
fields of a lerge seetion of New York so 
completely burned out that cattle were of 
necessity sold for ten dollars a head; and 
food was imported, for the largely decreased 
herds, from the Western States. The school- 
boys were kept at home, as a consequence, 
the following season; and college boys were 
vompelled to stay out fora year for lack of 
funds. It is curious to note the effect of a 
drought on all our social affairs. The in- 
crease of pupils entering paid academies 
and colleges fluctuates two-thirds in ex- 
treme seasons. 

Now what can we do about it? Can we 
do anything? I see that Kansas is quite 
stirred up on the subject of irrigation, and 
will doubtless undertake it on a large scale. 
The report tothe New York Times reads: 

“The old old story. Crops have failed again. 
There is one thing which serves to keep hope 
alive in the farmer—the thought of irrigation. 
He believes that the soil is capable of producing 
abundant crops if it can only be watered. But 
the Garden City ditches are small and water but 
asmall territory. There isa ditchin Ford and 
Edwards counties which is ninety-six miles 
long and forty-five feet wide, carrying five feet 
of water. It has two hundred and fiftv miles of 
laterals, some of which extend fifteen or twenty 
miles from the main ditch. This monster chan- | 
nel, which is one-third as longand fully as wide 
as the Erie Canal, was built by A. T. Soule, the 


hast, milli ire. 





It took five years for the construction of 
this ditch, and it is now tbe property of an 
Eoglish syndicate. Mr. Soule is at work 
at two other ditches. This is what is going on 
in States not heretofore held to be within the 
arid belt. Some mcvements of a similar 
sort have been undeitaken in Illinois on a 
minor scale. 

Can we anticipate the droughts of our 
hilly States in a similar manner? I believe 
we can do a great deal in that direction, and 
that in due time we shall reduce our losses 
toan insignificant minimum.” In some of 
our towns basins can be constructed in the 
hills that will hold a supply of water suffi- 
cient not only for supplying the houses with 
pure water for use daily, but that will a!so 
hold a reserve supply for irrigation. Still 
I think that irrigation for the most part in 
New England and New York must be a 
neighborhood or individual affair. What 
we need to see first of all isthat it will pay. 
My own neighbors have lost enough in hop 
speculation and in railroad speculation to 
have doubled the value of theif farms by 
means of reservoirs, wells and ditches. 

We shall certainly see a vast increase of 
attention to this matter. We are now at 

-the mercy of the clouds. We have the 
problem in our own hands. We must 
not only tile-drain our lands against water, 
but hold the drainage, not throw it away. 
We must learn how to store a surplusage 
of water; we must learn how to utilize the 
streams that cut our hills and flow off to 
the lakes and ocean. There is water 
enough; we must control it. My object is 
rather to stimulate discussion than to pro- 
pose plans; yet the methods are not so dif- 
ficult to foresee. I find men through whose 
meadows rush abundant streams that they 
never utilize for any purpose whatever. 
Crops burn up within fifty feet of a super- 
fiuity of water. When attention is well 
directed to this subject we shall see that 
the difficulties are not insuperable. 

There are four general systems of irriga- 
tion in the old countries of the world—the 
ditch or channel system, the reservoir sys- 
tem, the inundating system and the well 
system. Italy altho well supplied with 
rain, as well as our Eastern States, never- 
theless practices irrigation by all the above 
methods, but principally by canals. About 
one-fifth of the area of Lombardy is or may 
be irrigated in case of need. In England 
“water meadows”’ have become a common 
feature; and there is a growing popularity 
of a peculiar method of irrigating by 
streams of liquid manure. Several of the 
larger cities have all their sewerage dis- 
tributed through surrounding districts in 
this manner. Smaller towns that now poi- 
son running streams with their sewerage 
can adopt the same plan. The result is 
esormous increase of fertility as well as 
safety from droughts. 

But the country whose system should 
mainly be studied by our Eastérn States is 
France. The French have applied irriga- 
tion to all sorts of land, the rough and 
hilly as well as the plains. In the Depart- 
ment of the Pyrenees there is a plan in 
operation whereby the moitntain valleys 
and slopes very high above the level of the 
sea are protected against droughts. Wher- 
ever you find market-gardening and fruit- 
raising, depend on it you will not find the 
results at the mercy of the weather. The 
small private ditch is quite as common as 








governmental irrigation. 


Works on irrigation can be obtained 
fully unfolding its possible application. 
In our towns probably the commonest 
method will ultimately be that of Spain. 
There the vote of a majority compels the 
minority to bear their share of expenses. 
Meanwhile we must individually adopt 
such measures as we can for our own pro- 
tection and profit. 


Cuinton, N. Y. 
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THE WINTER WINDOW-GARDEN. 


BY M. D. WELLCOME. 











It requires no little wisdom to plan for, 
and successfully. arrange the plants for the 
winter window. garden, so that there shall 
be no lack of attractiveness, tho there may 
be during the briefest days a dearth of 
flowers. Winter is the natural season of 
rest in the floral kingdom, and there are 
but few plants, comparatively speaking, 
reliable as blossoms during that period. Is 
it not better, therefore, to select such as 
have beauty of foliage sufficient to compen- 
sate for the absence of flowers? 

The geranium has long time been the 
standard plant with amateurs, net only for 
bedding out, but to decorate the winter 
garden. Why it has so long been a favorite 
we fail to understand. Itis of ungainly 
habit of growth, the odor of the plant is far 
from pleasant, the foliage is not handsome, 
and the trusses of bloom very soon become 
marred in beauty by the blight of many 
of the individual flowers, particularly in 
those of the single varieties. Asa winter 
bloomer it is very unreliable. Year-old 
plants set in small pots, from which all 
buds have been nipped during the summer 
and early autumn, will sometimes bloom in 
winter. The proper place for the geranium 
isin the out-door garden where they will 
thrive uader very unfavorable conditions. 
The language of this flower is Stupidity,and 
I think it quite appropriate. 

Begonias.—In this large genus of plants 
we ‘ind that which is the best adapted to 
supply the needs of the winter garden. Fra- 
grance is lacking, we know ; but while that 
is wanting there is not, on the other hand, 
any unpleasant odor. Here we have ele- 
gance of foliage combined with freedom of 
bloom. The plants are cleanly in habit, not 
subject to insect pests, and adapt them- 
selves readily to the temperature, whether 
it be very warm ‘or somewhat cool. A light, 
rich loam with a mixture of sharp sand is 
best adapted for them. Woods earth or 
well-rotted leaves is excellent. Fresh ma- 
nure should be avoided, and very little of 
old thoroughly mixed in. Avoid too much 
water at the root. Spraying of the leaves 
frequently will keep the foliage clean and 
bright. This does not apply to the Rez va- 
rieties, the leaves of which should never be 
wet. Do not give begonias the sunniest 
place in the window. 

Having given these few directions I will 
specify some of the choicest varieties which 
from personal observation I can heartily 
commend. ~ 

In some of the florists’ catalogs we read 
this: “If you have only one begonia let it 
be a Rubra, for it will prove a constant de- 
light. It is so fast-growing that it will in 
a year or two reach the top of your window. 
sending up stiff, heavy canes; and rising 
beside them will grow strong, slender 
branches, gracefully drooping uader heavy 
waxen leaves and pendant panicles of coral- 
colored flowers as large asa hand. One of 
the most wonderful plants within our 
knowledge.” , 

Now thisis very high praise of a plant 
that costs only a dime, and we would not 
like to be without it; but there are very 
many far superior to Rubra in beauty of 
foliage. First of all we mention Manicata 
aurea, a very beautiful variegated leaved 
variety. The foliage is quite large, thick 
and glossy, and marbled with white, cream- 
color deepening into canary, and green, 
with an occasional tint of pink. This bego- 
nia is handsome enough without flowers, 
but it has even them, tho not so abundant- 
ly as mostbegonias. Color, a delicate pink. 

Semperflorias Gigantea Rosea is a very 
vigorous, erect-growing variety. It bears 
large cardinal-red flowers, borne on a strong 
thick stem. Free winter bloomer. 

Ricintfolia, so called from its resem- 
blance to the Ricinus, or castor-oil plant, 
The leaves average a foot or more im diam- 
eter, and are divided into seven or more 
large points; color arich green with reddish 
markings: velvety surface. In bloom it 
is magnificent; the panicle is composed of 
great numbers of individual pink blooms 
lifted high and spray-like above the foliage. 
One of the best of winter bloomers. 

Rubella belongs to the Ricinifolia section 
having large leaves deeply pointed. The 
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ribs are banded with purplish brown, while 
the ground is a pallid green blotched with 
red 


Olbia is rarely beautiful. The leaves are 
from seven to ten inches in diameter, and 
are divided into several points. There is 
such a blending of colors in the foliage as to 
give ita changeable appearance. The veins 
are so sunken as to give the surfacea ~ pe- 
like look. This variety soon attains a heavy 
trunk which carries the branches iu an erect 
form. It has long panicles of large lemon- 
white flowers. ’ 

Metallica is of an erect growth; numerous 
stalks start from the root. The foliage of 
bronzy hue has depressed veins. The buds 
are bright red with a plush-like surface; the 
open flowers are a waxy white; a pretty, 
low-priced variety. 

Gloire de Sceaur is of quite a distinct 
character, and a wonderful winter-bloomer. 
The flowers, a lovely pink shade, are borne 
in large, compact trusses; the foliage is a 
dark, bronzy plum color. Very desirable. 

Dr. Nachtigal is the only fragrant be- 
gonia kvown. It has large, deep-green leaves 
and is very free flowering. Bruantii is of 
dwarf habit, and bears a profusion of pure 
white flowers. 

Diudema has large,deeply pointed leaves, 
of a rich olive green, irregularly spotted 
with silver. 


Mirabunda is the result of crossing Dia- 


dema witha Rez. It bas very handsome 
foliage, heavily splashed and marbled with 
silver. ; 

Canadese Louise Erdody is a Rez of 
very unique character. The leaf appears 
dark, silvery in the center, ghading into 
coppery-rose toward the margin. The 
veins are yellowish-green with a dark-green 
ribbon. The striking peculiarity of this 
begonia is the fact that one of the lobes, at 
the base of the leaf, winds in a spiral-like 
way, untilin a full, green leaf there are 
three or four ot those twists lying on the top 
of the leaf. As yet but little known in this 
country, but is now offered at the low price 
of thirty-five cents. 

Lucy Closson is said to be one of the 
richest and most beautiful of the Rex fam- 
ily; a seedling from the popular Louis 
Chretien; with larger leaves and brighter 
shades; ‘“‘the coloring is simply magnifi- 
cent.” 

We might add to this choice list, but 
enough have been described to allow a large 
margin for choice. 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS. 


We will now specifiy several other choice 
plants that are sure to give satisfaction. 
Farfuginm grande is a high|yZornament- 
al plant for a bracket. It has large, round 
leathery leaves, dark green, with numerous 
golden spots. Asparagus Tenuissimus 
with its plumy, feathery foliage, is very 
attractive. Primula Obconica, with its 
cluster of pale lilac flowers, borne almost 
perpetually. Chinese Primulas, whether 
double or single, are among the best 
of winter bloomers. Ficus Elastica, 
with thick, oblong, rich, glossy, green 
foliage, is an excellent plant of the 
easiest culture. Pandanus or screw pine, 
with its long, narrow, serrated-edge leaves, 
is very attractive. Utilis is the kind most 
generally grown. Veitchii has leaves of a 
light-green color, beautifully striped with 
pure white, long and gracefully curved. 
Olea fragrans, which means fragrant 
olive, is a handsome tender shrub with 
thick leathery leaves, everyreen. It bears 
clusters of tiny white flowers at the axils of 
the leaves, which are exquisitely flagrant. 
The Chinese often use them to flavor their 
tea. Somewhat subject to the mealy bug, 
and care must be had to remove the white 
cottony substance as soon as it appears. 
Abutilons are very fine plants for winter. 
They are very constant bloomers. Those 
who desire ornamental foliage with flowers 
will do well to select Duc de Malakoff with 
its large maple-like leaves richly marbled 
with green, white and cream color. Eclipse, 
a slender, trailing plant with small pointed 
leaves blotched and marbied green and yel- 
low; yellow bells set in a dull red calyx. 
Thomsoni plena, variegated foliage; very 
double flowers,orange shaded with crimson. 
And now I cannot pass wholly by the 
beautiful bulbous plants which we advise 
you to have in bloom among the lovely be- 
gonias. Pots, or glasses of hyacinths; the 
olden narcissus and jonquils; ixias with 
their brilliant hues; Ornithogalum Arabi- 
cum with its immense clusters ef pearly 
white flowers having a jet-black center; 
the Chinese Sacred Lily, one bulb of which 
will throw up several spikes of waxy white 
blossoms with a yellow cup-grown by the 
Chinese in dishes filled with pebbles and 
covered with water. Alliums, fritillarias, 
tritonias, babianas, freesias, etc., etc., will 
afford unceasing delight during the dreary 
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winter days, if you bring them forward at 
intervals. 

Try our suggestion, or ratber plan, for a 
window-garden, and see if it is not a thing 
of joy and beauty continually. 


YARMCUTH, Me. » 


> 


A NEW WRINELE IN IRRIGA- 
TION, — 


THE altitude of the treeless. plains of 
Kansas varies from 2,000 to 4,000 feet, the 
slope being so gradual and uniform, and 
the surface in general so smooth, that the 
fact that the plains constitute one vast bill- 
side is not apparent without the use of the 
level. The soil of the Arkansas River val- 
ley is, according to the natives, a rich, 
sandy loam, with an average depth of four 
feet, while that of the upland is from thirty 
to sixty feet in depth. It is claimed that 
these plains once formed part of the bed of 
the sea. They have an average fa)l to the 
south of east of seven and a half feet per 
mile. Across them flows the Arkansas 
River on its way to the lower Missiesippi. 
lts banks are quite regular. and have an 
average hight of but four feet above the 
river bed, which is composed of fine sand. 
Ooe might naturally suppose the river to 
be subject to frequent overflows, but such 
is not the case. Sometimes an exceedingly 
heavy rain over a wide area turns in 
water enough to cause a local freshet, but 
a general overflow is, from the very nature 
of things, impossible. The river’s sources 
are far away inthe mouotains, its tribu- 
taries are few and far between, and they 
are supported in the same way as the main 
stream—by slowly meltingsnows. Shifting 
sands underlie not only the rivers, but the 
land to a very wide extent, and the soil is por- 
ous and absorbent, sothat any sudden rush 
ofwater at any point quickly spreads out. It 
is believed in the Southwest that this com- 
ination of circumstances places within 
easy reach the most complete, the cheapest 
and the mest reliable system of irrigation 
the world ever saw; and the possibility is 
about to be tested on a largescale. 

The comparative uniformity of surface in 
Southwest Kansas makes the cost of con- 
structing irrigating canals probably less 
than in any other region where irrigation is 
practiced, and makes nearly the entire sur- 
face of the country accessible to ditches. 
There are portions where one might draw a 
plow-furrow for fifty miles in a straight 
line without lifting the plow from the 
ground or striking a square foot of useless 
land, and then cross it at right angles with 
a similar furrow. The uniform fall to the 
eastward of seven and a half feet per mile 
makes it possible to cut a ditch from the 
river, and by giving it a fall of, say, two 
feet per mile, to speedily carry the water 
out upon the higher lands on either side, 
which gradually rise to an average hight of 
about thirty feet above the river. No ex- 
pensive blasting or costly stone dams are 
required, and only a very small amount of 
flaming generally, tho “‘draws”’ or ravines 
sometimes have to be crossed near the 
river. 

But the strangest fact iu connectien with 
the Arkansas is this—but a small part of 
the water coming down the river runs above 
ground. The sandy bed of the stream is 
bat an exposed strip of a wide and deep bed 
of sand and gravel underlying the country, 
reaching out for many miles on each side. 
Tarough this vast filter there slowly perco- 
lates a grand body of water, compared with 
which the Arkansas River above ground is 
but a rivulet in size. It is, of course, im- 
possible to give the exact proportion of this 
vast, sluggish underground stream, -but 
enough is known to warrant the belief that 
herein lies a most important factor in the 
solution of the irrigation problem of the 
plains. 

Practically the same conditions are said 
to exist with the Platte River as with the 
Arkansas, and there is little doubt that they 
exist to a considerable extent on other 
streams. It is not probable that the under- 
ground current of water isofa uniform vol- 
ume, as is the case with the river. It is prob- 
able that the variations of bed rock and sur- 
roundings are euch that it is more in the 
form of great bowls or basins, with narrow- 
er or shallower connections. To utilize this 
great known water supply, no costly, tedi- 
ous and hope-destroying delays are neces- 
sary for the purpose of making preliminary 
surveys. The thousands of wells put down 
by the railways, by towns and by individu- 
als throughout the Southwest are equiva- 
lent to a thorough survey already made, 
The main fact is that, even when the river- 
bed is dry, the water beneath always lies 
witbin a few inches of the surface of the 
sand, and is, therefore, never more than 
five feet below the average level of the first 
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bottom lands. The irrigating canals, as at 
present constructed, are cut down to a depth 
of four feet and opened into the river. It is 
now proposed not to open them into the 
river at all, but simply to extend them up 
the valley, gradually deepening as they ad- 
vance, with the idea that they will soon tap 
the underground stream, and without the 
expense of dams or headgates have a con- 


stant supply of water..- 


Alarge basin is then to be excavated at 
the head of each irrigating canal relying 
upon this underground supply. There may 
be difficulties to overcome in putting such 
a method of obtaining water into success- 
ful operation, but it is confidently believed 
that they can be overcome. 

Dr. A. T. Soule, the Rochester million- 
aire, proposes to util'ze these facts, or 
rather to test these possibilities, by building 
two new irrigating ditches, one on the south 
side of the Arkansas, near Dodge City, to 
be twenty-five miles long, and the other on 
the north side, to be fifty miles long. Both 
of the ditches which he is now about to 
build are to have their sources, so to speak, 
in reservoirs half a mile long, forty or more 
feet wide, and excavated to a depth of at 
least ten feet below the river bed. These 
reservoirs will be located near the stream, 
but on opposite sides of it. Mr. Soule is 
said not to be in love with dams, for he had 
to build several across the Arkansas before 
the present successful one was secured, and 
the series represented several hundred 
thousand dollars, His present experiment 
will be carefully watched by all who are 
iuterested in the arid belt; for, if it prove 
succesful, the speedy reclamation of great 
areas would seem to be but a question of 
two or three years, particularly if the Gov- 
ernment should lend a helping hand. 

Dr. Soule is by no means a novice in irri- 
gation works, but has used his millions to 
great public advantage. His great work is 
a ditch in Ford and Edwards Counties, 
which is ninety-six miles long and forty- 
five feet wide, and which carries five feet 
of water. It has 250 miles of laterals, some 
of which extend fifteen to twenty miles 
from the main ditch. This monster artifi- 
cial channel, which is a third as long and 
fully as wide as DeWitt Clinton’s original 
“‘ditch,”’ was only completed last fall, five 
years and $500,000 having been spent in con- 
structing itand damming the elusive Ar- 
kansas River, its source of supply. It was 
almost at once sold to an English syndicate, 
which paid $1,000,000 for the canal and its 
appurtenances, and proposes to make pro- 
ductive the vast area tributary to it. Hav- 
ing unloaded one ditch at such a handsome 
profit, Dr. Soule was naturally ‘encourag- 
ed to construct others. — Enginecring 
News. 





THERE can be seen the promise of the 
time when all the great, treeless prairies 
of the West will be dotted over with beauti- 
ful forest groves. Many thousand acres of 
forest trees are now annually planted there. 
Hastened by necessity and encouraged by 
legislation the work is going on at an ac- 
celerating rate. Doubtless, in a half cen 
tury the appearance and condition of the 
whole Western country will be wreatly 
changed for the better by timber culture.— 
Farm and Fireside. 





WE look forward to the time when this 
country will be visited by horsemen of all 
the Jeading countries of the world iu search 
of prime breeding stock. When thisis done 
our horses will go abroad profitably to both 
sellers and buyers. But it is a question 
whether there is much of a field beyond 
the Atlantic for our sporting stock.—Na- 
tional Stockman. 








‘When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Oasteria. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
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Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth 85 a bottle. . 











BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(THE GREAT ENCLISH REMEDY.) 


Nervous 
25cts. a Box. _ 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


LAUREL HOUSE 


NOW OPEN. 
FAST EXPRESS leaves New York 4:20 
P. M., reaching Lakewood at 6. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hotel has been enlarged by adding the “ Sum- 
ner House.” It now hasconnected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses, all of 
which have been connected by halls. Parties can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. One hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 
ap og N. J. 

















of Hot Air for Pulm diseases; Massage. etc. 
from Oct. 15 to June 1, with or Sithout treatment. 


aH J.CATEK, M.D. 


Union Sauare Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

O)JBNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms. without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E, BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 

















I bave used many kinds of 
cough ‘moticine. but I believe 
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A Pocket Physician! A Great Novelty! 
be = Headache Cure. 
rubbin; Mesdache 
Toothache. arache, Fat 
Relieves Neuralgia. Rhoumations 
Sciatica, etc. 
imitations. Get the Genuine, Prepared by 
DURDAS DICK ¢ & wy Vork. Mfg. Chemists, 
nemoves THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
fer using it my feet are in a better condition thao 
wee oy oR ists OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
MICAL O@., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ae Arnold’s Cough Killer is 
Tren overa 
Boston, Mass. pose. Suc, and 
ASTHMA ACU OPREE. 
25 Ceutseach,. All Druggists. Beware ot 
NO PAIN! 
A-CORN SALVE xo'rcisox: 
wer a ew COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 
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EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 


Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces, (Game, Fish 
etc.) Aspic or Meat Jelly. 


One pound of Extract of Beef eaual to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuive only with signature of 
J. ven Liebig,as shown above. in biue. 
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two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THK 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York Po an 
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and whoiesomeness. More economical than th e ordi 
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Rex Sold only i cans, . ROYAL Barty pre 
MPANY re Walt st. N. V. 





Coughs and Colds: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE DILUTED WITH AN 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF WATER WILL RELIEVE 
A DISTRESSING COUGH OR COLD INSTANTLY, 

FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 
ADDRESS, . .. » 2 ss . ar) 
Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DeEp’t, CINCINNATI, 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Epventione Bi sear weng also Grand Gold 
edal Ah, @ Society of Arts for 
Pianes and several meritorious 
e useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms ; Steinway Hall, New York 


DIAMONDS. 


RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


Importers and Cutters of Dia- 
monds, 
Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 

8 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, New York. 
1St. Andrew's Street, London 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanentiy removed by Et. ECTROLYSIS. 
The only certain c 


ELECTRIC TREATMENT 


For all Chronic Diseases 
AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 


TURKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS 


Open all day and evening, for ladies and gentlemen. 

















Universally pronounced the finest in the 
world in equipment and treatment. 


BROOKLYN TURKISH BATH CO., 


32 & 34 Clinton St. (near Fulton), B’klyn, N.Y, 
__We refer, by permission, to THE INDEPENDENT. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


8 John S8t..New York, anc 
1% Lake St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks tor Public Buildings and Private Resideoce-. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Weahingeay reet, 
170 nate widen bane, Now bso 


EMERSON ° 





‘PIANOS| 


THE INDEPEN ND ENT, 








HOUGH & 
FORD'S 


Metete Awarded in 1884: New 
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ASK YOUR DBALER FOR 








EXPOSITION. 
EXPOsiITION, 


. INTERNATIONAL EXPOSHION. 









Leading Noe.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161 
arehouse: 26 John Hees NewYork 
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WE SOLICIT I <PECTION Or OUR UNEQUAL 
ED EXHIBIT OF 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, FENDERS, 
AND FINE TILES 


Noevel and elegant designs at greatly peduced prices 
ESTABLISHED OVER #0 YEARS. 


undries and Shops, East 28th and 29th . 
(Only 7 eneare in our line ye having their own feuntirtee, 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand), N. ¥. 
LeBOSQUET rs 











APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Imprevements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pampl.let. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Unien St., Besten, 


a 












i, APPL & CO. 


Pouctts 


Fron $48.00 upward. 


1780 











Pure fresh air from out of doors positively 
heated. It will warm more cubic feet than 
any grate ever before offered to the public; 
the extra heat from hot air chamber is 
greater than that from a 10x14 register of 
the bestfurnaces. Fire maintained without 
trouble. Largest variety of tile for fire- 
places in New England. Manufacturers of 
brass and wronght-iron fenders, andirons, 
etc. Send stamp for circular. 

MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon 8St., Boston, Mass. 


-oe_ily STEAM ENGINES 
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“Pure Air Ventilating Grate.” 


















STEET SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
ES ais le by all Stationers. Ware 


DIAMOND HAMS, 


8. DAVIS, Jr.’s BRAND, Cincinnati. 


(From Report to De; wet on American Hog 
bee oy the - 
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. HOLIDAY GIFTS * 


Diamonds cil Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUPAOTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
PATENT. 


Only perfect caff, slebve and collar Button made, 
All in one piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies 
around across the butten-hole. 

Stroog, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sieeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building. 
* Ninerttewa«y.cor, Coreaaarsi.” ~~ 


: NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


CHAS. D. FREDRICKS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 77O Broadway, 











(CORNER BELOW STEWART’s,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 





Pleasure and Profit. 











PB .<4 of AMATEUR 
+ lage OUTFITS. 
make . : 
Photo- Supplied 
graphs,” from $2.50 
with descrip- upwards, 
tive cata- witk which 
logue sent PicTuREs of 
without the highest 
charge to all excellence 
interested. can be made. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome St, New York 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. | 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. | 





The wearteg. _—, 
CS 


Sead for | Se cin- 
price-list.' ‘cinnati, O. 




















| EXCELLENCE: | 
ECONOMY ! 


| These two qualities combined in ‘our 
‘#tock of Fine Clothing for Men and 
Boys, 4 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackiuatosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 








[>| CES keaeeeeyee 
Resco st ge 





JOHN RENEHAN. 
Piambing is Ventilation om <2 os pot 


Office, adises Ave. ber ° 


See Boston 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 
PO REPINED-SUCAR, 
Are Sold bv all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





low pated we mew na 
Ranebte Dantes Dealing, 
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TRAVEL. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 





Northwestern Line, 
THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
Change of Time. 





On December 29th, and thereafter, a train 
over the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will leave daily at 11:30 Pr. M., carrying a 
through Palace Sleeper for San Francisco, a 
through Palace Sleeper for Portland, Ore- 
gon. The Palace Sleepers for San Francisco 
and Portland, Oregon, will go forward from 
Council Bluffs upon the Limited FasteMail 
over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & 
Northwestern or Union Pacific Railways. 

E. P. WiLAON,G. P. A., OC. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago, ili. 

E. L. Lomax, G. P. A., U. P. R’y, Omana, Neb. 








Fine French China and Best Porceiain 


AT LOWEST Cami ~'s 
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Parlor sad Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
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Canada. 
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